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PICTURE OF A PACEMAKER—Here’s PM the 
Popular Mixer, headed your way... the rising 
favorite whose public demand has multiplied fifty 
times over! Just compare PM’s richer, mellower 
blend... for taste... for quality! Price-wise and 
pleasure-wise, PM’s Plenty More for your money. 
IT ISN°T AN EVENING 
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« For fit... fabrics... 


tailoring... pattern and VALUE, 
Hagpar Slacks are the standard of 
America. You'll look good in 
Haggar Slacks. Ask for them by 


name at your favorite store. 
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Style-packed 


SMARTNESS 


Again Portage Shoes score the 
season’s style scoop! Every fea- 
ture of this dark brown chuck- 
er boot has top-flight smartness 
. . . swagger strap and buckle, 
snappy ski groove heels, heavy 
triple-deck soles, and rugged 
storm welt. All these, plus fa- 
mous Bouleyard quality, assure 
the very peak of satisfaction. 
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Which of these Best: Sellers 
do you want 49%) [Pin 


B* joining the Dollar Book Club, you may have your choice 
of any one of the books described here for just a 3-cent 
stamp! And—you may also choose as many more as you wish 
for your current selections at only $1.00 each. These best- 
sellers are typical of selections received by members. You save 
60% to 75% from the retail prices of the same books in the 
publishers’ editions. Mail coupon below to accept this offer. 


by Frank Yerby 


sweep and excitement 


the wild-cat beauty 
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COLORADO 


by Louis Bromfield 


newest best-seller. 


N° other book club brings you 

popular current books by famous 
authots for only $1.00 each, You save 
60 to 75 per cent from regular retail 
prices of the publishers’ editions! 

Yet your membership in the Dol- 
lar Book Club requires no dues of any 
kind. You do not even have to take 
a book every month; the purchase 
of as few as six books a year fulfills 
your membership requirement. In fact, 
for convenience, members prefer to 
have their books shipped and pay for 
them every other month, 


Over 700,000 Members Save This Way! 


Think of it! With book-manufacturing 
costs at an all-time high; with most 
popular current fiction selling for $2.75 
and $3.00 in the publishers’ editions 
at retail, the Dollar Book Club con- 
tinues to bring its members the cream 
of the books for only $1.00 each! 


DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK 


THE GOLDEN HAWK 


Here’s even more color, 


The Foxes of Harrow — the 
tale of a bold buccaneer and 


fought him and loved him! 
Exotic passion in the pirate- 
infested, gold-laden Carib- 
bean Sea of the 17th century. 


The unforgettable love story 
of beautiful Mlle. da Ponte, 
otherwise known as Bridget 
Moore, told against the back- 
ground of Colorado’s frontier 
days. Filled with excitement 
and color and fascinating 
people—it’s Louis Bromfield’s 
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mark, 


Start Enjoying Membership Now 
Upon receipt of the attached coupon 
with a 3-cent stamp, you will be sent 
your choice of any of the best-sellers 
above. You may also, if you wish, 
choose one—or more—of these books as 
your first selections for $1.00 each. 

Every other month you will receive 
the Club’s descriptive folder called 
The Bulletin. The Bulletin describes 
the forthcoming two months’ book 
selections. It also reviews other popu- 
lar titles available to members at only 
$1.00 each. You purchase only the 
books you want! 


Just Mail Coupon with Stamp 


When you see the book you have re- 
ceived for 3 cents—and your first $1.00 
selection; when you consider these are 
typical values you receive for $1.00, 
you will be more than happy to have 
joined the Club. 


CLUB, GARDEN CITY, NEW YORK 


THE QUEEN’S PHYSICIAN 


by Edgar Maass 
What did the bewitching 
queen really want—the Doc- 
tor’s cure... or the Doctor? 
Here is true history as lively 
and exciting as Forever Am- 
ber—moving across the glit- 
tering, intrigue-ridden royal 
court of 18th century Den- 
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YANKEE PASHA 
by Edison Marshall 


From the harbors of Salem 
to the harems of Tartary, 
this fighting Yankee sought 
his kidnapped bride — and 
found a new kind of love. 
Which would you choose—a 
lovely Puritan, or a harem 
spitfire? Here’s a magnificent, 
swashbuckling story! 
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ANNIE JORDAN 
by Mary Brinker Post 


The heart-warming story of 
a girl who learned at an early 
age that nothing in life comes 
easy, especially to a humble 
girl in love with the hand- 
some son of a prominent 
family. How this red-head 
fought her way to happiness 
makes a delightful novel. 
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SHALE 


THE BISHOP’S M 
by Agnes Sligh Turnbull 

The distinguished best-seller 
that takes you behind the 
scenes of a great fashionable 
city church and into the life 
of its brilliant and handsome 
young minister, who was a 
target for every lonely wom- 
an and every mother with a 
marriageable daughter! 


Mail This Coupon 
DOUBLEDAY ONE DOLLAR BOOK CLUB 
Dept. 10TM, Garden City, New York 


Please enroll me as a Dollar Book Club member and send mo at once the 
following book for the enclosed 3c stamp: 
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HAT-UGENIC 


A model of smartness—that’s 
you in your HAT-O-GENIC 
Society Club hat. Try one on. 
See how it flatters your face, 
how comfortably it fits. Then 
run your hand over the body. 
Feel the fine, smooth, soft fur 
felt. Good! you’ll say. Good 
looking! you'll be compli- 
mented. Good value! you'll 
discover. At good men’s stores. 


Goaity Glut HATS 


25 WAVERLY PLACE, NEW YORK 3 
FACTORY: FALL RIVER, MASS. 


eoune@lyy wours 


Tell it to True, Address 67 West 44th St., New York 18, N. Y. 


‘THosE Batt BEAUTS 


I am not writing this letter to get it 
printed. I doubt you have nerve to print it. 
The pictures you published with the story 
Trouble in Heaven (June) are a direct insult 
to decent women in the world, not to speak 
of God who created them and the men who 
love and respect them. I wonder what the 
story is like. I was too sick to read it after 
seeing those pictures. 

You may be thinking various things by 
now. Also remember, women still have to 
live in the same world with men. Such pic- 
tures certainly don’t make some men any 
more pleasant to be around. A great soldier 
and statesman recently said that unless we 
have a complete spiritual and moral regener- 
ation we shall all end up in the dust of an 
atomic explosion. You owe God in heaven, 
the decent men and women of the world an 
apology. A member of American youth to 
whom you are doing such an injustice, I am, 

—Betty Lue Buckley, Muenster, Texas 


Well, girl, perhaps the writer below had 
you in mind.—Eds. 


I would like to say how very wrong anyone 
is in calling a cute photo filthy. A pretty 
girl’s picture can be beautiful if you appre- 
ciate art and keep your mind from going all 
to pieces when it gets past your waistline... 
nothing is sinful unless a sin is made of it. 
A clean mind and an alert sense of humor 
are rare indeed in nasty letters to you. 

—Mrs. Marie Eisler, Long Beach, Calif. 


Was certainly surprised to read about the 
wolverine (Russell Annabel’s story, July). 
Never thought anybody would ever know 
enough about them to write such a tale. I 
trapped in the North one winter—and sure 
enjoyed Injun Devil. 

—James Cox, Quincy, Ill. 


WaASHRAG BLUES 


About a year ago I was married; happily, 
I thought. Then one day as I was taking a 
bath, my wife came into the bathroom and 
proceeded to ridicule me because I started 
by washing my knees. Now, I maintain this 
is logical. They are handiest and usually the 
dirtiest part of me. She starts at her ears and 
works down—washes the cleanest part first, 
then works toward the dirtiest. Now is that 
sensible? Besides, when a man does take a 
bath he should be allowed to do it any way 
he darn pleases. 
—Bob Dilts, Hesston, Kans. 


Slap her with that wet washrag again, 
Bob.—Eds. 


Thank you for the story, Case of the Too 
Wet Corpse (April). It’s good to hear about 
the famous cases of Ellis Parker. I knew 
him when I was a little girl. He loved chil- 
dren and used to sit on the end of a fishing 
wharf at Barnegat Bay, smoking his old 
corncob pipe and telling us stories .. . I 
would especially like to read the Bradway 
Brown murder case as this happened in my 
home town where my father was Justice of 
the Peace and Police Recorder. 

—Edythe Bowers Schierbroct, Denver, Colo. 


Doc Knows 


As a doctor IT know my sex hormones. 
That article in July Trur was very good 
advice, to have doctors supervise use of 
glandular medicines. 

Maisel had to take a crack at Los Angeles. 
We have far less “nutty nostrums” than most 
other cities. California controls medicine and 
dope much stricter than many states. L. A, 
cracks down on fake ads. 

I’ve seen many comebacks made on testo- 
sterone. Most male sexual failures are psy- 
chological . . . Some of my men have suicided 
when glands failed. The guilt connected with 
venereal disease is a psychological break to 
sexual function in many cases, I have many 
men 70 to 90 years old who are still potent. 
They just have to wait longer . . . I have 
young men who are impotent. Testosterone 
while they were children might have made 
them into real men. Remember, what we 
call sex is 80 per cent mental. The male 
hormone may help the other 20 per cent who 
are actually deficient, so see your doctor. . . 

—Dr. George H. Bartholomew, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Oxp-Timers’ CoRNER 


In regard to the July TrueLy Yours letter 
of Chester Evans concerning the Reluctant 
Warriors (March) 1 find that once again 
ghosts walk among your pages. Mr. Evans 
places Charley Reynolds on the Dodge City 
courthouse steps in the fall of 1878, when 
the famous scout had been killed in the 
Custer fight June 25, 1876 . . . Sitting Bull 
came across the mild little scout, lying where 
he'd been left. The two old warriors looked 
at each other, and Reynolds asked that he 
not be scalped or mutilated by the women. 
Sitting Bull, who knew him, granted his 
request. Later in the day, squaws slashed the 
body with their buffalo knives. Perhaps Mr. 
Evans’ memory has faltered ... 

—Lee Poulsen, Throggs Neck, N. Y. 


Mr. Evans mentioned 1878 in connection 
with an experience of his own, did Xot say 
when it was that he saw Charley Reynolds. 
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Down Wirth Sex [Cont] 


From True’s birth until the present I have 
purchased every copy, so I figure I’ve paid 
to air my views. Mainly, my gripe is the 
withdrawal of drawings from your inner 
sanctum. Have you given in to the prudish 
narrow-mindedness of such females as Mrs. 
Ann Preston of Kansas (July TruELy Yours)? 


Her idea of filth is a laugh. I have been a 
scoutmaster for years and can truthfully say 
youth’s morals are at a new high. As for ex- 
posing the human body, Mrs. Preston should 
go to the beach, where she can see more for 
her money than is published in any magazine 
at any price. It doesn’t seem filthy to me that 
the present and coming generations are real- 
izing the good of sunshine, and the way to 
attain this to wear only enough for modesty 
while soaking up Old Sol. 

—Donald E. Barker, San Luis Obispo, Calif. 


Women and preachers run most of the 
world now. Why can’t they stay out of our 
magazine or shut up? Mrs. Preston’s kick in 
July Truery Yours on the Crandell girl 
started me off. My wife and I try to select 
movies and books for our four young’uns ... 
but we see nothing wrong in pretty girls. 

—Emil Kahabka, Waterloo, N. Y. 


Granppa Was Quite A Guy 


Regarding the article Ride ‘Em Cowboy 
by Marguerite Riordan (July), Joe Gillespie, 
one of the riders who 
finished, was my grand- 
father. As the story was 
told to me by my 
father, Grandpa re- 
ceived no money, but 
Buffalo Bill did give 
him a_ pearl-handled 
gun as a sort of conso- 
lation prize. When 
Grandpa died in 1931 
or ’32 in Fay, Okla., the 
gun was sent to my 
father, and is still a 
prized possession of the 
family. I also have a 
copy of a picture of 
Grandpa and Smith taken at the 1,000-mile 
Tree. The original, which my Uncle Dulf 
has, shows an Indian peeking out from be- 
hind the tree. 

—Frances Hardie, Murphy, Ore. 


CoLoneL JAMgs A. KiLian’s REPLY To 
Bos Consinine’s ARTICLE “THE 
SHAME OF LICHFIELD” 


The article written by Bob Considine and 
published in your July, 1947, issue was very 
unfair and not in accordance with the facts, 
as brought out by the various investigations 
and the testimony of numerous witnesses in 
the 16 Lichfield trials. This article did little 
more than hold me personally responsible 


for heaping alleged abuses on a number of 
enlisted men confined in the Guard House 
at the 10th Reinforcement Depot during the 
period in which I was in command. (No- 
vember 11, 1942—January 18, 1945). The 
Guard House was only one of many re- 
sponsibilities and constituted, according to 
the prosecution witnesses, 1/60th of my 
command, Over 500,000 replacements 
passed through this depot en route to the 
various battlefields in Europe and Africa. 

This article was apparently based in part 
on a compilation of articles published by 
an inflamed press, based on wild rumors and 
allegations sponsored by a few individuals 
who were interested in making a name for 
themselves by “criticizing Army discipline 
and endeavoring to smear “high brass.” The 
prisoners making the allegations had been 
very much interested in the safety of the 
Guard House when the shooting war was on 
but after the shooting was over were very 
much interested in getting out of the Guard 
House, being restored to duty in order that 
they might participate in the benefits pro- 
vided under the G. I. Bill of Rights. 

Your article’s lack of accuracy, relating to 
myself, begins in the first paragraph where 
reference is made to a beating received by 
a “GI named Alfred.” 

The records disclose that no GI named 
Alfred was a prisoner in any of the three 
guardhouses at the Depot during or after 
my tour of duty at that post. There, was, 
indeed, a prisoner named Alford, who, ac- 
cording to investigation conducted in 1945 
by Lt. Col. Laurence W. Varner, was mis- 
treated in late February, 1945. I relinquished 
my command on January 18, 1945, to return 
to the United States for emergency reasons. 
Therefore, it is patently unjust to state, as 
did the article, that “Alfred” was beaten in 
line with the “general policy of the Depot, 
commanded by Col, James A. Kilian.” 

Another portion of the article states: 


“Out of the millions of words of testi- 
mony at the Lichfield trials these facts were 
gravely apparent: Lichfield officers and 
guards had little more than a medieval 
appreciation of the rigors of battle fatigue 
and made little or no differentiation be- 
tween men whose desertion had imperiled 
whole companies and unimportant AWOLS 
whe got lost and showed up a few hours 
ate.” 


The records of the courts-martial are 
wholly at variance with the above statement. 
I quote again: 


“One of those who pleaded (guilty) was 
Pvt. John Ayres, a 19-year-old 3rd Division 
combat infantryman then serving a five- 
year sentence for having gone AWOL at 
Lichfield while en route from a hospital 
to the front s 

“*You realize you_may be found guilty 
of contempt?’ Maj. Leland Smith, one of 
the prosecutors, asked Ayres. ‘Yes, sir,’ the 
boy said. ‘But suppose I get another year 
for this contempt. That won’t be as bad 
as waiting in my cell, night and day, for 
somebody to come up and slug me for 
testifying against these Lichfield fellows.’ ”’ 


From this, the readers of True clearly 
gained the impression that the alleged inci- 
dent occurred while I was in command ot 
the Depot. However, the fact is that the 
Ayres incident occurred in late February, 
1945, after I had returned to the U. S. 

Considine stated that the Army locked up 
non-prisoner witnesses “until they testified.” 
The record will show that this is not true. 
Only prisoner-witnesses were held. The 
article also stated: 


“Major Joseph Robinson, of New York, 
prosecuting Kilian, discovered that Col. 
Hardin Sweeney of Omaha, one of the 
officers on the court, was a lifelong friend 
of the defendant.” 


Col. Sweeney and I were young officers 
together at a camp in Kansas. We had not 
seen each other for many years and were 
in no respect “lifelong friends.” 

[Continued on page 6] 
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with Sid Luckman 


Chicago Bears’ Star Quarterback 


1 keep my hair in 
training with the Vitalis 
"60-Second Workout!’ 
After evéry game or 
practice session, | take... 


Bai Men j 
“50 seconds to massage.” Feel that stimu- 
lating Vitalis tingle—so refreshing to your 
scalp! And massaging with Vitalis routs loose 
dandruff, helps check excessive falling hair. 


“10 seconds to comb.” Now hair looks 
naturally well-groomed. No greasy, “patent- 
leather” shine—Vitalis contains no mineral 
oil. Only pure vegetable oil that prevents 
dryness, trains hair to stay put. 


“Vitalis 


"60-Second 
Workout” 
for handsomer; 

healthier-looking hairs 
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Bristol-Myers 
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[Continued from page 5] 

The beating alleged to have been given 
to one Simon Blocker occurred in March, 
1945, months after I had returned to the 
United States, but the tone of the article 
suggests that I was on hand and—more or 
less—gave the direct order. The same in- 
accuracy, and allusion, is made in respect to 
the so-called Bolton incident, which also 
happened after I left. 

The article lists the names of seven en- 
listed guards as having been convicted of 
inflicting punishment on American _pris- 
oners. None of these seven enlisted -men 
were convicted for offenses committed 
during the period of my command. 

My own court-martial was staged in an 
atmosphere of hysteria that was prevalent 
around Nurnberg. I was forced to go on trial 
without recourse to my witnesses and it is 
significant to note that I was found not 
guilty of authorizing, aiding or abetting, and 
“knowingly permitting” any alleged mis- 
treatment of prisoners. 

The records of trial disclose that alleged 
“cruel and unusual punishment” to prison- 
ers occurred long after I had relinquished 
command of the 10th Depot. 

I have exerted every means in my power 
to bring about an impartial investigation of 
the enure Lichfield affair. In May of 1947, 
in accordance with existing Army regula- 
tions I requested the President of the United 
States to appoint a Court of Inquiry. Again 
during my trial in June of 1946 I filed a 
motion with the Court for a change of 
venue to the United States in order that 
proper records and qualified witnesses 
could be presented as evidence. Both these 
requests were denied and after weeks of 
trial in which the defense was handicapped 
in every way possible in presenting its case 
the Court reached a verdict and determined 
a sentence. This sentence did not include the 
loss of a single file nor did it even suggest 
the removal of my name from the regularly 
established Army Promotion List. However, 
the President of the United States, due to 
the pressure of an inflamed press, saw fit to 
again and further unlawfully penalize me 
by removing my name from the Army Pro- 
motion List. Thus without a hearing of any 
kind I was forced to forego promotion which 
the War Department admitted that I was 
qualified for and entitled to. Since the find- 
ings of the court-martial I have made 
numerous requests of the President, Secre- 
tary of the Army and the Congress of the 
United States for a hearing to which I would 
be given opportunity to present “REAL 
FACTS CONCERNING LICHFIELD.” But 
to this date such requests have been either 
ignored or denied. 

(Signed) Colonel James A. Kilian 


The story, The Shame of Lichfield, as 
published in True, was a ‘story of cruelties 
practiced at that place, for which some offt- 
cers and enlisted men were court-martialed 
and cgnvicted. The article was not the story 
of Colonel Kilian, except in those parts 
where a specific reference was made to him. 
The real name of the GI was “Alford,” not 
“Alfred” as reported in the story. TRUE 
sympathizes with Colonel Kilian if he was 
wrongly charged and convicted by the Court- 
martial.—Eds. 


Yes, TRUE sells out quickly on the news- 
stands. You avoid that disappointment, and 
have each issue delivered to you, when you 
subscribe by the year. Mail $3 (check or 
money order) to our Circulation Depart- 


ment, Fawcett Bldg., Dept. T., Greenwich, 
Conn. Two years for $5 in the United States 
or its possessions. Foreign subscriptions, $4 
per year. Same in Canada, 
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“YAN HEUSEN’, “LO-NO”, AND ““FADEAWAY”? ARE TRADE MARKS . —— * 
REGISTERED IN THE U.S, PATENT OFFICE 
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Here at last is a billfold—The MEEKER 340 
—which has maximum capacity with minimum 
bulk. That's because of its unique, exclusive 
design and construction...But this super- 
practical billfold is mighty good looking, too, 
as it’s smartly fashioned in many rich, fine 
leathers. 

... Various Prices—At Dealers Everywhere. 


THE MEEKER COMPANY, INC. + JOPLIN, MO. 
New York: 347 Fifth Ave. # Chicago: 36 S. State St. 
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A, this is written we have just heard the shocking news that Mrs. Grace Olive 
Wiley, noted reptile collector of Cypress, California, was struck by an Indian 
cobra while Mr. and Mrs. Daniel P. Mannix were taking photographs of her and 
her snakes for Trur. Mrs. Wiley died ninety minutes later, there being no cobra 
antivenom in America and all other means of treatment failing. 

Mrs. Wiley originally had her collection of reptiles in the Public Library 
in Minneapolis. Our first feature assignment as a cub reporter on the old 
Minneapolis Journal was to do a story about Mrs. Wiley and her pets. It is 
one of the ironies of this tragedy that the last story about Mrs. Wiley should 
be done on our assignment. 

It is typical of this woman's bravery that one of the last things she said before 
dying was, “Go ahead with the story, please.” Respecting her wishes, we will publish 
Mr. and Mrs. Mannix’s story and pictures about Mrs. Wiley and her snakes in our 
next issue, 


One of the nice things about our little magazine is the way it seems to work into 
a family affair, every which direction. You may have noticed, for instance, that TRUE 
has become the gathering point for some of the world’s greatest artists. Very few 
magazines can boast of the illustrators who adorn our pages—most of them being 
in here because they feel at home with True, Well, [Continued on page 10] 


Never Underestimate the Power of a Man 
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Without cost or obligation, please send me 


Air Conditioning and 
Plumbing Courses 
0) Air Conditioning 
0) Heating 0 Plumbing 
©) Refrigeration 
(] Steam Fitting 


Chemistry Courses 


0 Chemical Engineering 

©) Chemistry, Analytical 

0 Chemistry, Industrial 

O) Chemistry, Mfg. Iron 
and Steel 

0) Petroleum Refining 

O Plastics 

O Pulp and Paper Making 


Civil Engineering, Archi- 
tectural and Mining 
Courses 

O Architectural Drafting 

0) Architecture 

O Building Estimating 

O Civil Engineering 

0) Coal Mining 
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GOOD NEWS for veterans! I.C.S. 


Courses — all 400 of them — are now 
available under the G.I. Bill of 
Rights and Public Law 16. 


Here’s your chance to learn while 
you earn ... to master a trade or pro- 
fession and qualify for promotions 


and pay raises on the job. 


The coupon brings full details of 
the course you check—and complete 


instructions on how to enroll. Mail 


it today! 


BOX 4786-E, SCRANTON 9, PENNA. 


0) Contracting and Building 

O) Highway Engineering 

CL] Lumber Dealer 

LL) Reading Structural 
Blueprints 

Sanitary Engineering 

© Structural Drafting 

0 Structural Engineering 
Surveying and Mapping 


Communications 


Courses 

Electronics 

Practical Telephony 
Radio, General 

Radio Operating 

Radio Servicing o 
Telegraph Engineering 


OOOO! 


Electrical Courses 
Electrical Drafting 
Electrical Engineering 
Electric Light and Power 
Lighting Technician 
-Power House Electric 
Practical Electrician 

O) Ship Electrician 


oo00000 


Internal Combustion 
Engines Courses 

0 Auto Technician 

0) Aviation 
Diesel-Electric 
Diesel Engines 
Gas Engines 


Mechanical Courses 
] Aeronautical Eng’r’s, Jr. 
O Aircraft Drafting 
Oj Flight Engineer 
Forging (1) Foundry Work 
Heat Treatment of Metals 
© Industrial Engineering 
] Industrial Metallurgy 
Machine Shop 
Machine Shop Insp. 
Mechanical Engineering 
Mold-Loft Work 
Patternmaking— 
Wood, Metal 
Reading Shop Blueprints 
Sheet-Metal Drafting 
Sheet-Metal Worker 
C) Ship Drafting 
0 Ship Fitting 


NC eS Somes Address 
Present 


Position. 


Age 


Special tuition rates to members of the Armed For 
Canadianresidents send coupon t: 


Employed by 


ces. Enrollment under G.1. Bill and P.L. 16 approved for World War II Veterans. 
'o International Correspondence Schools Canadian, Ltd., Montreal, Canada, 


0 Tool Designing 
Toolmaking 

Welding Engineering 
Welding—Gas and Elec. 
Railroad Courses 

Air Brake 

Car Inspector 

Diesel Locomotive 
Locomotive Engineer 
Locomotive Fireman 
Locomotive Machinist 
Railroad Section Foreman 


Steam Engineering 


Courses 

Boilermaking 
Combustion Engineering 
Engine Running 
Marine Engineering 
Steam Electric 

Steam Engineering 
Textile Courses 

© Cotton Manufacturing 
CL) Loom Fixing 

(1) Rayon Weaving 

0) Textile Designing 

0) Woolen Manufacturing 


oo 


O 


OOL 


0 


00000 


City 


full particulars about the course before which I have marked X: 


Business and 
Academic Courses 


O Accounting 0 Advertis’g 
(1) Bookkeeping 
(J Business Administration 
(©) Business Correspondence 
Certified Public 
Accounting 
Commercial 
() Commercial Art 
O) Cost Accounting 
] Federal Tax 
First Year College 
} Foremanship [) French 
Good English 
() High School 
) Higher Mathematics 
() Motor Traffic 
Postal Civil Service 
) Retailing 
Retail Store Management 
Salesmanship 
Secretarial 
Sign Lettering 
Spanish [ Stenography 
Traffic Management 


State 
Working 
Hours___A.M, to___P.M. 


now, a little family affair has started 
among TRur's artists. Its a new idea for 
a school of art instruction. 

Thirteen of the country’s foremost 
artists have got together and organized 
The Institute of Commercial Art, Inc. 
The Institute is going to offer two serv- 
ices: 1) a course of twenty-four lessons 
for basic home study, consisting of about 
250,000 words of instruction and 3,000 
specially made drawings, all the work of 
the thirteen top artists; and 2) personal- 
ized courses of instruction by each of the 
thirteen artists, so that a student can 
select the artist whose work he admires 
most and receive instruction from him. 

The thirteen artists are: Albert Dorne, 
Fred Ludekens, Norman Rockwell, Al 
Parker, Ben Stahl, Stevan Dohanos, Jon 
Whitcomb, Robert Fawcett, John Ather- 
ton, Austin Briggs, Harold von Schmidt, 
Gilbert Bundy and Peter Helck. You'll 
be hearing more about their enterprise 
soon—and. you'll be seeing the work of 
most of them in True pretty regularly. 


ah-oh, Diy Scafol |“ 


«|... WORLD EVENTS absorb him so much, yet he overlooks im- 
portant Jitt/e things. His hair’s a sight! It’s dull, unkempt and he’s 
got loose dandruff, too... I’d better tell him right now about 


‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic—it’ll do him a world of good!” 


Hatr looks bervér... 
scalp reels bénrér... 
when you check Dry Scalp 


Wy . 


This month we sweat through a 
New York city summer .. . We had din- 
ner at the new Greenwich Village home 
of Robert GC. Ruark, Scripps-Howard 
columnist, and listened to his neighbor 
who sings grand opera until 5 a.m... 
Harold Grover of North Platte, Nebras- 
ka, called our attention to a survey made 
by the Controllership Foundation among 
women who own stocks and bonds. 
Eighty-five per cent of the women ad- 
mitted their stocks and bonds had been 
selected for them by men. We wonder 
how the Ladies’ Home Journal will like 
that? (See our cartoon)... We noted, with 
sorrow, the death of Elmer Ivey, former 
head of the Treasury Department's T- 
Men. He died shortly after handing in 
his story which you will find on page 54 
of this issue... Mr. Paul Gallico’s man, 
Charles, overwhelmed us with perhaps 
the finest lunch we have ever had in our 
life: caviar, jellied turtle soup with sour 
cream, an aspic of cold sliced chicken 
breast, a beautiful salad and Crepes 
Charles, a little matter with French pan- 
cakes which we swoon to remember even 
two weeks after we gorged ourselves on 
them ... Charles won a close decision 
over a lunch we wallowed in at Colonel 
Hans Adamson’s, outpointing the Col- 
onel only by the margin of Crepes 
Charles, although the Colonel was breath- 
ing down Charles’s neck with a home- 
made Vichysoisse the likes of which we 
have never rolled around our gullet here- 
tofore... We talked for forty-eight min- 
utes over the long-distance telephone 
with Mr. Bud Lewis, city editor of the 
Los Angeles Times, only to suddenly 
place him as a guy we used to sit beside 
on rewrite maybe twelve years ago. Mr. 
Lewis is a tough newspaperman and his 
boss should give him a raise . . . This 
month, also, a gentleman lurched into 
our favorite saloon, The Woodstock bar, 
focused carefully on the bartender and 
said, “Professor, Calvert has switched to 
me.” ... b.wms, 
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SEE HOW MUCH better his hair looks now! ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic 
—just a few drops a day—does the trick. Why don’t you try it? 
Keeps the hair well-groomed, natural-looking. Loose dandruff is 
checked. Remember, ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no alcohol or 
other drying ingredients . . . is beneficial with massage before every 
shampoo. It gives double care... to both scalp and hair... and it’s 
more economical than other hair tonics, too. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


TRADE MARK ® 


Look for the new green and white package—out now! 
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H olders of 
beautiful 
briar-grain, 


TOBACCO YEL 
HOLDERS 


Duraluminum 
mount keeps 
cigarette from 
burning briar. 


Each holder is beautifully made, precisi 


Synchro-Stem perm: 
one turn for cleanin 
able, averaging 3g oz. in weight. 


protect teeth and fingers from Tobacco Stains 
Reduce nose-and-throat irritation resulting from 


smoking— 


These holders provide & reduction of tobacco ; : 

stains on teeth and fingers, and reduction of Ladies’ Holders 

nose-and-throat jrritation resulting from of beautiful 

smoking. The Tobacco Yello or Kayw ie jewel-like 
Kaylite” $1.50 


in a ye 
who smoke @ package every day- 
smokers who smoke 6 cigars 


in @ 
dealer has 
Tobacc? 
Yello and Kay- 
woodie Holders. 


LTE CRT 


shows 
of Tobacco Tar wiped 
Yello fitment 


\ 


\ 
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i 


nS 


Kaywoodie 
Holders of 
ancient import 
Kaywoodie elo 
$3.50 each ~ 


neal tka 
f meerschaum 
‘or cool smoking. 


and Tobacco 
in the Yallo 
Journal of the A Holders Are Ad 
Medical Ass'n 


\ = 
0 ag «$10 pair 
$5 
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PROBLEM: Arrange six matches ona 
table so that each match will touch 
five others. 


ANSWER: Send for FREE 24 page 
MAGIC BOOKLET for answer, 
also many other amazing 
tricks! 


WITH PATENTED 
HAND-MOULDED 


INSOLES 


\ 


Men everywhere know there’s no 
mystery about the preference for 
AIR-O-MAGICs! Their unique 
construction features insure the 
comfort, assure the value. 

And certainly the styling speaks for 
itself! AIR-O-MAGICs look better, 
feel better, wear better... and no 


breaking-in is needed. 


THE MOST SHOE FOR YOUR MONEY! 


Hond-moulded \ insole, cannot crack or curl 
Air-cushioned shockproof heel and instep 
One piece Cork Cushion for.foot comfort 


AIR-O-MAGIC SHOES, Dept. F, Marion, Indiana 


A cobra’s deadly strike wrote a 
shocking finish to a story we had 
planned for next month about mod- 
ern snake charming, on which Daniel 
P. Mannix was working for us. Mr. 
Mannix was photographing some 


poisonous snakes in the collection of 


Mrs. Grace Wiley, one of the nation’s 
leading herpetologists, when an In- 
dian cobra, being posed by Mrs. Wiley, 
turned on her and struck. Mrs. Wiley 
died ninety minutes later, November 
True will present Mr, Mannix’ unique 
pictures and the whole story, the be- 
ginning as he wrote it with Mrs. 
Wiley’s help, and his own account of 
its fatal end. 


DANIEL LANG-~Is it possible to 
find anything about the atomic bomb 
that’s funny? Maybe not for long, but 
here’s an author who found a good 
many laughs along the route when he 
retraced the whole super-secret mak- 
ing of the mysterious thing. For in- 
stance, there’s the scientist who has a 
pile of radioactive stuff on his hands 
and literally doesn’t know what in 
hell to do with it—unless he can shoot 
it to the moon. The author has be- 
come one of the most serious students 
and reporters in the country on this 
subject. Condensed from the book, 
Early Tales of the Atomic Age. 


PAUL GALLICO—Two’s company 
and three’s a crowd was never more 
forcefully, or hilariously, proved than 
in Daddy Browning's second go at 
child marriage. When 16-year-old 
Peaches Heenan, the bride, brought 
mama along on the honeymoon what 
else could the ancient realtor expect, 
except what he got? What he got and 
what Peaches and her mama didn’t get 
make this true story one of the most 
amazing hi-jinks of our time. 


ALAN HYND—Everyone in the 
house—mother, daughter and grandma 
—yelled “It was robbers!” when the 
cops came. But Dan Kaber was full 
of poison and dying anyway, so why 
should robbers want to stick a knife in 
him twenty-four times? Of course you 
don’t know, and neither did the Cleve- 
land cops, for a long, long time. 


Watch for the 


November Issue of 


TRUE 


THE MAN'S MAGAZINE 


On Sale at Your 


Newsstand on 
October 20th 


BUSINESS 
KXECUTIVE’S 
HANDBOOK 


<t7 ; 


BOOKS 
IN ONE 


1600 


PAGES 

5 x 8 inches, 

. _ with 

CHARTS, 

TABLES, 

DIAGRAMS, 
ILLUSTRATIONS 
Fully Indexed for 
Instant Reference 


Get This Executive Training 


in Just a Few Minutes a Day 
Prepare Yourself to Make More Money! 


Now you can learn, in spare time, the techniques 
of successful executive control. At home, evenings \ 
or week-ends, or during lunch time, why not set 
aside a few minutes regularly to gain this greater 
knowledge of business? 

THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S HANDBOOK is 
virtually a complete course in business manage- 
ment—giving you step-by-step guidance on every 
phase of business you must know about to qualify 

or advancement and bigger pay. 

WITHOUT this Enowledge you run the risk of being 
tied down forever to a “‘dead-end’’ job, while others 
who are trained for executive work move ahead to 
better jobs and more money. The training you get from 
THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S HANDBOOK can be 
applied immediately. Every section—every chapter— 
every page—gives you practical business facts you can 
use to cut costs—save time—build profits—make your- 
self WORTH MORE in whatever work you do! 


THIS BOOK FREE! 
==) |F YOU ACT NOW! 


YOURS FREE—AN INGENIOUS 
DESK -SIDE PROBLEM -SOLV- 
ER. In addition to the Hand- 
book, you receive at once—FREE 
— a copy of “OFFICE PRAC- 
TICES—THAT CUT COSTS,” an 
ingenious desk-side problem- 
solver, packed with tested ideas 
that you can put to work in 
your job. Yours as a gift if you 
mail coupon below at once. 


Leaner 


SECOND EDITION 
Xtvised and Enlarged 


PRENTICE-HALL..a guarantee of 
RELIABILITY for over 35 years 


Ask ANY accountant, lawyer, banker or top cor- 

poration official about PRENTICE-HALL. He will 

tell you that PRENTICE-HALL is one of the 

world’s foremost publishers in the field of business. 
EEE 


GOOD! HERE IS PROOF! 


(from actual buyers’ letters on file) 
“It is a gold mine of information.” 
—C. W. Wall, Kansas 
“The best book on business I've ever been able to 
get. Wouldn’t take $50.00 for my copy.” 
—Stuart Randolph, Georgia 
“Greatly exceeds what I expected, and I only 
wish I had known of your offer sooner.” 
—V. C. Glass, Texas 


~ MORE THAN 105,000 COPIES SOLD! 


FREE 
GIFT AND 


i) DAY Feat aeeririve 


FOR GIFT AND FREE TRIAL MAIL THIS COUPON 


This 1600-page Master Volume gives you 


A COMPLETE COURSE IN 
BUSINESS MANAGEMENT 


Learn in Spare Time—at Low Cost! 


You can get ahead faster in business, advance to higher duties and 
larger earnings—if you are TRAINED 


to handle executive responsi- 
bilities, 


THE BUSINESS EXECUTIVE'S HANDBOOK gives you clear- 


This self-instruction volume makes available to you 
for instant use a vast wealth of business information that you can 
apply immediately in whatever work you do. The Handbook is so arranged that 
you can (1) look up any item you need, with the mere flip of a finger, and (2) study a 


cut guidance on how to prepare yourself for business leadership. 


PRENTICE-HALL 


ainsi Handbook 


particular branch of business from its fundamentals to its advanced applications, 


THE MOST VALUABLE COLLECTION OF BUSINESS INFORMATION EVER 
BROUGHT TOGETHER IN A SINGLE VOLUME — TO HELP YOU 


TRIAL 
business mathe- 


matics that make him a quick 
thinker in a business deal. This 
section of the Handbook shows 
you: how to calculate simple and 
compound interest; bank dis- 
count; savings through cash dis- 
count; trade discounts; averages; 
markup and selling prices; annui- 
ties; sinking funds and amortiza- 
tion; depreciation; freight rates: 
verifying by check numbers: 
tables of weights and measures. 


WRITE BETTER LETTERS: Can 
you put your ideas across ‘‘on 
paper’? This section* of the 
Handbook covers: a plan to im- 
Prove letters; compiling a corre- 
Spondence manual; letter-apprais- 
al chart, tone and spirit of the 
letter; how to answer an inquiry; 
letters refusing requests; letters 
to revive inactive accounts; let- 
ters that build goodwill; how to 
answer complaints; legal aspects 
of business letters; mechanics of 
the letter; special forms of ad- 
dress; dictionary of correct usage. 


HOW TO SELL BY DIRECT 
MAIL: What products can be 
sold? What are the steps in 
planning direct-mail selling? Here 
is expert guidance on: selecting 
lists; types of direct mail; self- 
question chart of direct adver- 
tising; testing; how to record re- 
sults; how to get and build mail- 
ing lists; how to write sales letters. 


HELPFUL FACTS ABOUT AD- 
VERTISING: Facts for small ad- 
vertisers; developing demand; 
how to work with an advertising 
agency; fixing the advertising 
appropriation; selecting the right 
media; testing your advertising; 
how to design and register a 
trade mark; copyright procedure; 
printing and typography. 

MANAGING SALESMEN: If you 
are ever required to build and 
manage a sales force, turn to 
the Handbook for useful facts 
on: determining sales territories; 
sales quotas; recruiting and se- 
lecting salesmen; equipping, train- 
ing and compensating salesmen. 
SALES CONTRACTS AND 
FORMS: Essentials of a contract; 
when a sales contract must be in 
writing; forms of contracts for 
sale of merchandise; conditional 
sales contracts; lease agreements; 
miscellaneous clauses 


in sales contracts; contracts ap- 
pointing agents for sale of mer- 
chandise; miscellaneous clauses 
in agency agreements; contracts 
employing salesmen; special pro- 
visions in salesmen’s contracts. 
HINTS ON BUYING MER- 
CHANDISE: Buying the right 
thing; how to standardize speci- 
fications; buying the right 
amount at the right pase at 
the right time, at the right 
price; procedure for handling and 
analyzing bids; requisitions and 
purchase orders; receiving and 
inspecting incoming goods; check- 
ing invoices; inventory control. 
HOW _ TO MANAGE AN 
OFFICE: Do the little details of 
office routine ‘‘throw’’ you? Here 
is & commonsense road-map to 
follow when you need help on: 
Planning and maintaining the 
office for efficiency; equipment, 
files and appliances; making 
office procedure function smooth- 
ly; economies in the use and 
printing of forms; hiring and 
HOW new employees, 

OW TO CHECK CREDITS 
AND INCREASE COLLEc. 
TIONS: Sources of credit infor- 
mation; Dun & Bradstreet re- 
Ports; special agency reports; 
credit interchange; salesmen, at- 


Please send me, 


initial payment of 


FREE GIFT! I am also to re 


Executive's Handbook.” 


O It 


will pay postage. Same 


INGO F piiccscatccasicvsizucze 


of “OFFICE PRACTICES—TH 
mine to keep no matter what 


you send entire amount of $7.50 with this coupon, we 
return privilege—and your money 
back if not completely satisfied. 


“(Please Print) 


The BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S HANDBOOK shows you the most effective 
ways to handle business matters of every description, including: 


torneys and banks as credit re- 
porters; law relating to checks, 
notes, drafts or bills of exchange; 
how to write letters granting or 
refusing credit; how to write 
collection letters; collection re- 
minders; form collection letters. 
HOW TO DEAL WITH THOSE 
WHO OWE YOU MONEY: Col- 
lection of a claim by suit on the 
unpaid obligation; out-of-court 
agreements; assignment for bene- 
fit of creditors; equity receiver- 
ships; voluntary or involuntary 
petition in bankruptcy; corporate 
reorganizations. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENTS: Can 
you read a balance sheet? The 
Handbook tells you the meaning 
of current assets; fixed assets or 
fixed capital; tangible fixed 
assets; investments; deferred 
charges; current labilities; fixed 
liabilities; deferred credits; con- 
tingent liabilities; reserves; cap- 
ital stock; surplus. 

BUSINESS INSURANCE: How 
to reduce the cost of ample in- 
surance protection; law govern- 
ing insurance policies; types of 
policies; fire, burglary, theft, 
robbery insurance; fidelity and 
surety bonds; credit insurance; 
miscellaneous coverages. 
DIRECTORS, OFFICERS, 
STOCKHOLDERS: Law relating 
to directors; removal of director 
with or without cause; liability 
of director for acts beyond cor- 
porate powers; law relating to 
Officers; liability of an officer for 
mismanagement; rights, liabili- 
ties of stockholders. 
CORPORATE MEETINGS, MIN- 
UTES AND RESOLUTIONS: 
PARTNERSHIPS: TYPES of BUSI- 
NESS ORGANIZATIONS: etc. 


SEND NO MONEY 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc., Dept. B-TR-1048 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 


a for 10 days’ free inspection, a copy of the 
Prentice-Hall BUSINESS EXECUTIVE’S HANDBOOK. Within 
10 days I will either return it and owe nothing, or send you 
$1.50 and then $2.00 a month for three 
months until the full price of $7.50 (plus Postage) is paid. 


ceive AT ONCE—FREE—a copy 


AT CUT COSTS" which is 
I decide about the ‘‘Business 


MAILTHIS @ 
COUPON 


Marly 


* 
colorful... 


e@ e e e is the word for Marly, 
favorite informal jacket 
of America’s best-dressed 

men. Handsomely tail- 

ored of rich, velvety cor- 
duroy in the easy-going, 
casual style lines that make 

you look your very best. 
Practical too, for you'll build 
your whole fall wardrobe 
around the Marly—mate it 
with different slacks, sport 
shirts, slip-overs—wear it every- 
where! In choice shades of Sand, 
Blue, Grey, Maroon, Brown, 

Bottle Green, Lovat Green— 

about $19.95... 

If None at Your Favorite Store Order from 


STERN APPAREL corr. Dept. T 
2101 SUPERIOR AVENUE + CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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Aff Laie Bs 


This column is run as a shopping service for True’s 
readers. No paid advertising is accepted for this feature. 


We've been flooded with “cute” donkey and 
elephant knickknacks for the coming elec- 
tion. These are the least awful, and most 
useful. Of hand-painted china, either holds 
a pack of cigarets in its mouth and shakes 
its head “yes” or “no” when tapped with a 
finger. Got $6.25 you don’t care about? If 
so, you can buy one at Margaret Burt, 310 
Beverly Road, Pittsburgh 16, Pa. 


Here’s Aqua-Pruf, that stuff you’ye seen in 
the newsreels that makes most wearing ap- 
parel water-repellent. Works swell on hats, 
so-so on other stuff. Simply spray it on. We’ve 
tried it and think it’s worth a go, better 
than the job cleaners do and less expen- 
sive. A 4-oz, bottle treats about fourteen 
yards of material. $1, postpaid. Uttal’s Dept. 
R, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


This gadget is an Autoden which converts 
the rear of a car into a play pen for a baby. 
Kids can sleep on it if you park the car. 
Strongly made of aluminum and steel. Ad- 
justs for use as a table in car, or to let adult 
sit with child. Two sizes, one for sedans, one 
for club coupes. Will support 300 Ibs. Pearl 
gray in color. $9.95, postpaid. Linne Products 
Co., 1810 Stanford St., Santa Monica, Calif. 


These are tired glasses—wobbly tumblers you 
serye after the third round. Really very 
funny, one of the few “gag” items that send 
us. The glasses are heavy and ribbed, the 
rims aré gold, and no two glasses lean in the 
same direction. Curiously, they don’t tip over, 
empty or full. Boxed, six glasses for $8, post- 
paid. Malcolm’s, 524 N. Charles St., Balti- 
more, Md. 


Chef Foil is simply 75 feet of 12”-wide alumi- 
num foil, but it’s very useful. Wonderful 
wrapper for sandwiches, and can be used 
oyer again. Lines pans and broilers and saves 
a nasty cleanup job. Keeps foods clean, lines 
shelves, radiates heat behind radiators. If not 
available locally, send $1.15 for postpaid ship- 
ment from § & W Hardware Co., 220 Third 
Ave., New York 3, N. Y. 


These goofy-looking faces are very thin rub- 
ber masks you slip over your head to scare 
children, tax collectors, landlords, or for 
parties. It’s hard to see out of the little holes 
in the eyes, it’s tough to breathe, and do you 
sweat! But people go for such things and 
buy bales of ’em at $2.95 each, from Rubber 
for Molds, Inc., 6044 Avondale Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. State mask wanted, 


shopping 


Unless otherwise noted, prices do not inclide mailing. 
At the time of writing, all items shown were in stock. 


We don’t know when the plastic horse is due, 
but they have the plastic saddle. Above, we 
show same, made entirely of Vinylite, a tough 
plastic sheeting in a yariety of colors, with 
matching bridles and martingales. Unaf- 
fected by alcohol (in case your horse is a 
drunk), water, oils, grit, weather. $300 with- 
out tapaderos—they’re extra. Saddle Plastics, 
135 East 2nd South, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Top shows the Gentle pipe assembled, bot- 
tom shows its gizzards. You look like a 
man from Mars smoking it, but after it has 
swirled, cooled, and cleaned the smoke, you 
may not care, Composition bowls, ceramic- 
lined, come in light, medium, dark or two- 
tone combinations. Our pipe expert raved 
about it. $7.50, postpaid. Gentle Pipe Co., 
Dept. T, 2222 Myrtle Ave., Detroit 8, Mich. 


Kids and adults go gaga over this monkey 
that shinnies down a steél rod. We’ve exag- 
gerated the size to make it clear in the photo 
—tod is 19” long, monkey 3”. As it jiggles 
down the stick, it rings a bell. Has the same 
fascination as those clocks that whirl balls 
around. Three for $1, prepaid. Joseph Silver, 
788 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn 13, N. Y. 
[Continued on page 84] 
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WBeets f-- meere 


By Hans Christian Adamson 


When I reached the 
last word of THE 
BURNISHED BLADE, 
by Lawrence Schoon- 
over, I put the book 
aside with the sad feel- 
ing that creeps in when 
a good book comes to 
an end. This author 
creates a colorful, convincing and compelling 
tale, writing romantic history of 15th Cen- 
tury France with broad strokes and a splen- 
did disdain for footnotes. Briefly, THE 
BURNISHED BLADE is the saga of Pierre, 
an orphan adopted by an armorer of Rouen, 
and of his rise to noble rank through hair- 
raising adventures in France, Constanti- 
nople and Trebizond. It’s a satisfyingly long, 
loud and lusty piece about battles and ad- 
yentures that rings as true and hard as steel 
on steel. (Macmillan—$3.00) 


THE BOOK OF THE HORSE, edited by 
Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald, is a definitive history 
of dobbin from primitive times to modern 
days and it has no equal in quality and 
quantity of coverage. This 500,000 word 
volume, with 200 illustrations, gives the 
complete and fascinating history of the horse 
on every continent where horses have 
pounded hoofs throughout the ages. (Bor- 
den, L, S., Cal.—$12.50) 


Jn APE AND ESSENCE, Aldous Huxley 
draws a weird but thought-provoking pic- 
ture of a Post-Atomic California in which 
a shrinking and devil-worshiping race of 
Man slaves in a eunuch-controlled dictator- 
ship. The stage is the radio-active ruins of 
Los Angeles and Hollywood. The time is the 
22nd Century, 100 years after World War 
III. The action grows out of the arrival on 
the Pacific Coast of a New Zealand scientific 
expedition determined to explore America. 
The medium of presentation employed by 
Mr. Huxley is the technique of a movie 
“shooting script” which, occasionally, be- 
comes a little stuffy. But the spark of Mr. 
Huxley’s idea -to show the decline and fall 
of Post-Atomic Man into a pathetic and 
repulsive beast is red-hot. (Harper—$2.50) 


After you have read William Vogt’s ROAD 
TO SURVIVAL you will, I predict, share 
my opinion that it contains more food for 
thought, more threat and more warning 
with respect to the problem-studded future 
than any other book within recent memory. 
Its harsh, uncompromising facts—with re- 
spect to world-wide and intensifying short- 
ages of food, water and other natural 
resources as against increasing global popula- 
tion pressures—tend to make any reader gasp, 
blink and ponder. Mr. Vogt writes with 
force and clarity on a real menace. (Sloane— 
$4.00) 


Hervey Allen’s rare gift for lifting colonial 
history out of the factual deep-freeze and 
thawing its people and their problems 


into warm reality reveals itself again in 
TOWARD THE MORNING, the third 
volume of his monumental historical novels 
that began with the The Forest and The 
Fort and Bedford Village. With a high 
regard for the historical topography of 1764, 
Mr. Allen takes his well established central 
figures, Salathiel and Frances Albine, from 
the frontiers of Bedford to the metropolis 
of Philadelphia. Scenes and action along the 
journey, such as hectic Chambersburg and 
crown-conscious Carlisle, are spell-binding 
and unforgettable, (Rinehart—$3.50) 


Three years ago Dale Van Every, a member 
of the Congressional working press, won 
favorable notice with Westward the River. 
Now his SHINING MOUNTAINS places 
him shoulder to shoulder with top writers 
about the pioneer West. In fact, this tale of 
his about the opening of the trans-Missouri 
wilderness has the epic quality of De Voto’s 
Across the Wide Missouri, plus Guthrie’s 
(The Big Sky) magnificent sweep of fur- 
traders, beaver trapping, and Indian ways 
of life. (Messner—$3.00) 


SPORT'S GOLDEN AGE by Allison Dan- 
zig and Peter Brandwein, both members of 
the New York Times Sports Staff, deals with 
the Klondike Years in spectator sports that 
followed World War I. The book is unique 
in that it is free from the usual warmed-over 
and spiced-up anthological hash by famous 
I-knew-’em-when writers. A foreword by 
John Kieran and introduction by Grantland 
Rice lead into chapters on baseball, boxing 
and football; racing aboard horses, yachts 
and bikes; polo, billiards and golf—and so on 
down the list of champion-producing sports 
of the 1920's. A 24-karat nostalgic piece 
about some great days of Sport. Illustrated. 
(Harper—$3.95) 


Now that trees and fields turn russet and 
gold, two dog-books whelped by the Sports- 
man’s Library rate attention. One is BIRD 
DOGS (Barnes—$5.00) by Ray P. Holland; 
the other is THE AMERICAN TRAIL 
HOUND (Barnes—$3.75) by Fred Streever. 
Mr. Streever gives a comprehensive history 
of trail hounds and also extensive expert 
comments on hound characteristics, training 
and care. Mr. Holland's book is a well illus- 
trated Who's Who about famous setters, 
pointers, spaniels and retrievers. Both vol- 
umes have one flaw: no subject index. 


Tt has always been a mystery to me why 
certain objects of mass adoration—who per- 
haps croon a mean note, screen a slick sil- 
houette or fly the Atlantic Ocean—often 
suffer from the hallucination that merely 
because they do one thing well, they have 
the right to set up shop as omniwise experts, 
A case in point is IN LIFE AND FLIGHT, 
by Charles A. Lindbergh, in which the 
author undertakes to diagnose the complex 
ills of the modern world, The result is a thin 
and preachy volume, containing nothing 
that has not been said before, said often, and 
said better in church, cathedral andsyna- 
gogue. (Scribner’s—$1.50) : 
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Asking for Old Thompson by name proves your knowledge 
of good whiskey. “Thompson” is smoother and tastes 
better because it’s WED+IN-*THE+ WOOD. This means 
that fine Glenmore whiskies are blended with choicest 
grain neutral spirits but instead of being bottled immedi- 
ately, “Thompson” is put back into barrels to assure per- 
fect blending. This old-time method takes longer and costs 
us more but the difference in taste is there for you to enjoy. 


Glenmore Distilleries Company + Louisville, Kentucky 
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Western Raya o Company, Department 151-C 
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WORLD CHAMPION AMMUNITION 
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Conducted by ROBERT E. PINKERTON and the Staff of TRUE 


Although we haye given the date of 
the origin of the Texas Rangers, we 
hayven’t settled one question that troubles 
readers. Several haye asked if the Texan 
outfit is older than the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police, and some want to know 
which is the best organization, the 
“Mounties” or the Rangers. 

We're not going to mix in that last 
argument. It’s like comparing Joe Louis 
and Dempsey—and how about the Ari- 
zona Rangers? You can compare Mel 
Patton and Jesse Owens. The stop watch, 
a cold fact, decides. You can’t compare 
Davis of Army and Grange of Illinois. 
Too many factors enter into a football 
game, especially twenty-one other play- 
ers. You might compare arrests made 
by Rangers and Mounties, but what was 
the opposition like? Maybe the Rangers 
had it tougher, what with Mexicans and 
Southwest bad men, but, large as Texas 
is, they covered far less ground than the 
Mounties in Canada. 

As to the origin of the two forces, his- 
tory decides that. The Republic of Texas 
organized the Rangers in 1835. They 
operated as a semi-military organization, 
against marauding Indians and other 
predatory bands, until 1874, when they 
became state police officers. The North 
west Mounted Police, as they were first 
known, came into being in 1873, when 
the Rangers were thirty-eight years old. 

Like the Rangers, the Mounties 
evolved from the fact of license in wide, 
empty country, from lawlessness operat- 
ing freely far from law, but there the 
similarity ceases. Texas was a wild fron- 
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Architect’s drawing of the Palace of 
the Soviets, planned in Moscow about 
ten years ago as the biggest building in 
the world. So far, it’s still just a plan. 


tier country a century ago. Nearly all 
Canada had been under control and ad- 
ministration of the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany for forty-nine years. In 1870 the 
HBC was 200 years old. Its greatness had 
begun in 1821 when the North West 
Company united with it and, in fact, took 
it over. From then on, for forty-nine 
years, it became a true monopoly. Not 
only was the original charter of 1670 in 
effect but Parliament had confirmed the 
document and extended the chartered 
lands, and the Nor Westers had intro- 
duced their amazing drive and discipline. 
The charter gave the Company full 
powers and it exercised them. It was the 
only law, and the HBC administered its 
power wisely and well. 

Then Canada, bursting with New 
World democratic ideas, determined to 
take these powers and its land from the 
Company. This was accomplished in 1870 
with payment to the HBC by Canada of 
$1,500,000. That left all Canada west of 
Ontario without law or enforcement 
officers, and things began to happen. 
American traders in Montana entered 
Canada, liquor was used in quantity, and 
there was some crime and much unrest 
among the Indians. Also, 2,000 half- 
breeds in Manitoba felt they were being 
unfairly dealt with by Canada and staged 
a rebellion in 1870. 

Canadian authorities knew little of 
their western country and sent a British 
army officer, Lieut. W. F. Butler, to in- 
vestigate. As a result of his report and 
emphasis on the need for law enforce- 
ment where there never had been any 
law except that of the HBC, the North 
west Mounted Police force was organized 
late in 1873. In the next quarter of a 
century it established itself as one of the 
most romantic and efficient in the world. 
In 1920 it became a strictly dominion 
force and the name was changed to “The 
Royal Canadian Mounted Police.” 


Q. Did the Russians erect a building 
higher than the Empire State building in 
New York? D. Donison, Windsor, On- 
tario. 


A. No. They said they would (see cut), 
and started to build it, but quit when 
the war started. Now the Russian con- 
sulate in New York says plans are being 
made to complete the building. The 
Empire State building, with its 102 stories 
and 1,250 feet, remains the highest struc- 
ture erected by man. 


Q. How many colleges are there in 
Ohio; what state has the most? Frank R. 
Ballo, S 1/c, Naval Air Station, Quonset 
Point, R. I. 

[Continued on page 20] 
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MADE FOR WEAR — Levi's are cut from the 
world’s heaviest denim, copper riveted at all 
points of strain, so strongly stitched you get 
a new pair FREE if they rip. Levi’s are still 
going strong long after other overalls are 
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CUT FOR COMFORT — Levi's aren’t loose 
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Man to Man Answers 


[Continued from page 19] 


A. New York State has sixty-four col- 
leges and universities, Pennsylvania has 
fifty-six and Ohio forty-nine. 


Q. What were the chief races won by 
Black Gold? Glenn Smalley, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla. 


A. Black Gold was best known as a 
3-year-old in 1924. He started in thirteen 
races and won nine, including the Louisi- 
ana Derby, Kentucky Derby, Ohio State 
Derby and Chicago Derby. In 1928 he 
broke a leg in the Fairgrounds in New 
Orleans and is now buried there in the 
infield. His owner was Mrs. R. M. Hoots. 


Q. How many times was Geronimo 
captured, and where? G. A. Selvidge, 
N. M. 


A. The famous chief of the Chiri- 
cahuas, an Apache tribe, surrendered to 
Gen. George Crook in 1886, but later 
escaped. Gen. Nelson A. Miles captured 
him a second time in 1888 in Skeleton 
Canyon, Arizona. He was kept prisoner 
in various places—Arizona, Florida, Ala- 
bama and Oklahoma—until he died in 
1909. 


Q. Was Saint Patrick an Irishman? 
Harold M. Stromberg, Harpster, Idaho. 


A. He was born in England about 
389 A.D. At the age of 16 he was sold to 
an Irish chieftain. Six years later he 
escaped to Gaul, where he became a 
monk. Later, after a journey to Rome, 
he was sent to Ireland by Pope Celestine. 
His mission became a great success. 


Q. With the score 0-0 in the last half 
of the ninth and one runner on base, 
what is the final score if a home run is 
hit? Dean S. Frazier, Oakland, California. 


A. The score would be 2-0. If the batter 
hit a triple, however, scoring a man from 
third, the score would be 1-0 and the 
batter would be credited with a single. 


Q. Why all this fuss about planes fly- 
ing faster than sound? You'd think the 
speed of sound was a stone wall. Ells- 
worth L. Meeker, Lincoln, Neb. 


A. That’s about what it is, a stone wall, 
as scientists have known for a long time. 
Their study of projectiles even led them 
to believe it would be impossible for any 
self-powered contrivance to travel as fast 
as sound. The reason is this: The speed 
of sound is determined by compressional 
waves in the medium which carries it. 
For instance, it travels more than 16,000 
feet a second in steel, 4,700 in water and 
1,087 in air of a certain dryness and 
temperature at sea level. The more dense 
the air, the faster the sound waves. Any 
moving body sends out compression 
waves, which travel at exactly the speed of 
sound. An airplane traveling at 300 mph 
thus finds the air disturbed and moving 
ahead of it, ready to flow properly over 
and under the wings. But when a plane 
approaches the speed of sound, the fore- 


running compressional waves are only a 
little in advance, and when a plane 
reaches the speed of sound, and beyond, 
it strikes air that has not been warned it 
is coming. Such air is stationary and, at 
such speeds, has a solid effect. Even for 
the best of our gasoline-engine-driven 
planes, it would indeed be a stone wall, 
one so heavy and strong it would tear the 
ship to pieces. Man has now flown faster 
than sound and undoubtedly will wholly 
solve the problem some day. But as of 
the moment, supersonic planes are purely 
experimental, hardly more than labora- 
tory equipment with which man is feel- 
ing a way through that wall. 


Q. In how many states is passing a 
literacy test a requirement for voting? 
Baylor B. Harkness, Jackson, Miss. 


A. Nineteen. They are: Alabama, Ari- 
zona, California, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Georgia, Louisiana, Maine, Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi, New Hampshire, New 
York, North Carolina, North Dakota, 
Oregon, South Carolina, Virginia, Wash- 
ington, Wyoming. Massachusetts was the 
first to pass such a law, in 1857; Oregon 
the last in 1924. Your own state adopted 
the test in 1890. 


Q. Bases loaded. Batter hits a ball 
which hits man running from first to 
second. What is the result? William 
Foley, Bayonne, N. J. 


A. One out, and nothing more. The 
rule reads: “The base-runner is out if a 
fair hit ball strikes him (a base-runner) 
before touching a fielder, and, in such 
case, no base shall be run unless necessi- 
tated by the batsman becoming a base- 
runner, but no run shall be scored or 
any other base-runner be put out until 
the umpire puts the ball back in play.” 


Q. Are we right in saying Bob Wade 
set the quarter-mile record of 21% 
seconds in Butte, Mont., Aug. 20, 1890? 
The Dillon Tribune, Dillon, Mont. 


A. Yes, with reservations. Bob Wade, 
quarter horse, is listed as the record 
holder on a straight course. However, the 
world record is credited to Big Racket, a 
4-year-old. He ran the quarter in 20 4/5 
seconds at the Hipodromo de las Ameri- 
cas in Mexico City Feb. 5, 1945. 


Q. How many Lincoln Continentals, 
1942 model, were built? Alfred Luisser, 
Passaic, N. J. 


A. 336. 


Q. What team had the “$100,000 in- 
field”; and who were the players? Frank 
A. Smith, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


A. In the five-year period, 1910-1914, 
the Philadelphia Athletics won four 
league championships and three world 
titles, and it was in this period that the 
infield received its name. Today it would 
be called the “Million-Dollar Infield.” 
The players were Stuffy McGinnis, first; 
Eddie Collins, second; Jack Barry, short; 
Frank Baker, third. Only Collins was 
elected to baseball’s Hall of Fame. He 
played in 2,826 games in the big leagues 

[Continued en page 22] 
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from 1906 to 1930 and had an all-time 
batting average of .333. 


Q. What state has produced the most 
presidents, New York? Eddie Mackail, 
Terra Haute, Ind. 


A. New York has produced four, Van 
Buren, Cleveland and two Roosevelts. 
Ohio has had three more with Grant, 
Hayes, Garfield, Benjamin Harrison, Mc- 
Kinley, Taft and Harding. But Virginia 
is still the “mother of presidents” with 
eight: Washington, Jefferson, Madison, 
Monroe, W. H. Harrison, Tyler, Taylor 
and Wilson. 


Q. Dida man named Jack Dalton fight 
a 25-round draw with Tom Sharkey 
around 1900? Gladwell Richardson, Flag- 
staff, Ariz. 


A. Nat Fleisher’s “All-Time Ring Rec- 
ord Book” does not list a fighter named 
Jack Dalton and Tom Sharkey’s complete 
record does not include him. 


Q. Is a chief warrant officer in the 
U.S. Army permitted to wear an officer’s 
cap insignia? D. E. Kinne, Paso Robles, 
California. 


A. No. All warrant officers, junior or 
chief, and flight officers wear spread 
eagle insignias on their caps. 


Q. What ducks nest in trees? Does a 
mallard do so? W. R. Dawson, Tisdale, 
Saskatchewan. 


A. Tree ducks and wood ducks. No 
others. Tree ducks come in several varie- 
ties, have long legs and necks, but are 
generally found in warm climes. In the 
U. S. they are seen mostly in Texas and 
California. What you saw in Canada is 
probably the wood duck. He’s good look- 
ing, the male having a large crest. He is 
sometimes called the summer duck and 
he likes to build his nest in a hollow tree. 


Q. Are Jersey Joe Walcott and Joe 
Louis related, either by blood or by mar- 


riage? Mrs. Gene Lineberry, Baxter 
Springs, Kan. 
A. No. 


MAN TO MAN will answer any reason- 
able question you ask, free of charge, in- 
cluding questions on resorts, fishing and 
hunting, vacations, where to go and how 
to get there. Every question will receive 
a personal reply, provided it is accom- 
pained by a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope. The most interesting questions 
and their answers will be printed. Ad- 
dress your questions to MAN TO MAN, 
TRUE, 67 West 44 St., New York 18, N.Y. 


(Mp, Never ridden a motorcycle? 
||,) a You can learn to ride these 
new safety lightweight 
Indians in a single lesson. And then 
you'll join hundreds of thousands 
who make motorcycling their hobby. 
Indian now makes this possible 
with the new lightweight Arrow 
and Scout, the world’s most modern 
motorcycles. 

These new machines are com- 
pletely different from any previous 
motorcycles. In one step, Indian has 
gone years ahead in design, in con- 
struction, in styling...using new 


GREAT ALL-AMERICAN COLLEGE AND PROFESSIONAL FOOTBALL STAR, 


materials and new methods to pro- 
duce revolutionary new machines 
that outmode all previous produc- 
tion motorcycles. 

The new Indians deliver more 
horsepower per pound of weight, 
more horsepower per cubic inch, 
and consequently, more brilliant per- 
formance than any motorcycles ever 
produced before. Yet they are the 
safest motorcycles ever built. Perfect 
balance, instant maneuverability, 


and light weight all contribute to - 
| Indian Motocycle Co., Dept. TI08, Springfield, Mass. 


safety and easy riding. They are low 
in cost, economical to operate, com- 
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fortable to ride—and built to the 
highest standards of quality for years 
of dependable use. See your Indian 
dealer and ask for a trial ride. 


NOW, THOUSANDS WHO NEVER 
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MOTORCYCLING 


FREE CATALOGUE 
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Arrow and Scout 
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It’s certain that tomorrow's world 
will be different from today’s; but 
just how will it be different? 


Here a new science presents some answers 


BY J. D. RATCLIFF 
Illustrated by Glenn Golton 


Wat does the world of tomorrow hold for the child born 
today? Or, for that matter, what does it hold for the rest 
of us? Will it be a place of atomic terror, with capitalism 
and communism locked in final struggle? Who will rule— 
benevolent Lincolns or bloodthirsty Hitlers? What kind 
of books will people read? What music will please their 


What science{predicts about 
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ears, what, pictures their eyes? Will we be religious and 
moral like the Victorians, or Godless and dissolute like the 
Nazis? In sum, what awaits us? 

Kings hired soothsayers to answer such questions. As- 
trologers, swamis, and others make futile attempts to lift 
the veil. Modern science has a better record. It is proving 
its ability accurately to forecast future events. Many things 
—Canadian fur catches, fish runs, business activity, indus- 
trial production, even human sexual patterns—follow 
definite rhythms. By knowing how these cycles have run 
in the past, it is possible to project them into the future. 

Students of cycles won’t promise that a certain event—a 
war, a drought, a cultural revival—will happen on a certain 
date. But they will forecast that such things should happen 
within reasonable limits of error—if the world continues to 
perform as it has since the dawn of history. 

At this moment, cycles indicate that the last half of this 
century will see a great democratic revival. Countries in 
which dictatorships still exist—Russia, Spain, Yugoslavia— 
will be torn by revolution. Cycles indicate that we have 
one slight chance of war with Russia, in the 1950s. If 
it doesn’t come then, there should be no war at least 
until the year 2000. In the world just ahead, there will be 
a maximum of individual freedom. A new variety of rugged 
individualist will come into full flower. There will be a 
religious revival, and art, music, and literature will return 
to the patterns of the last century. 

The story of how cycles can make such predictions is 
retty much the story of one man: Dr. Raymond Holder 
Vheeler. Wheeler, 56, is tall, sandy-haired, charged with 

nervous energy. He is the former head of the psychology 


Dr. Raymond H. Wheeler has found that mankind’s ups 
and downs coincide in a remarkable way with weather cycles, 


department of the University of Kansas, former chief of 
the psychology department of little Erskine College in 
South Carolina, and is now with the Babson Institute of 
Business Administration. His study of the cycles which 
govern human conduct represents one of the monumental 
research accomplishments of our day. Wheeler has worked 
on the job almost twenty years. He got on it by accident. 

In the late ’20s, controversy was tearing the science of 
psychology apart, aligning people in two directly opposed 
camps. This fight is of interest here only because it started 
Wheeler off on his cycle studies. 

German workers developed Gestalt psychology which 
stresses the whole, whereas orthodox psychology stresses 
the parts. One—orthodox psychology—said that man was 
the sum of his experiences linked together in behavior pat- 
terns. The other said that man himself was the creator of 
the patterns. 

In this controversy, one point struck Wheeler force- 
fully. Something was wrong if any science could completely 
reverse its basic concepts. Were there precedents elsewhere 
for such a striking about-face? Wheeler started probing 
into the history of other sciences. Biology, he found, had 
done much the same thing. For a while, all emphasis had 
been on the cell theory—that man was the sum of his cells. 
Then emphasis changed. Cells didn’t make the man—man 
made the cells. 


Next, he turned to the arts. In one period, writers would 
produce novels or poems which were little more than 
minutely detailed accounts of homely, familiar scenes. 
Writers, for example, like Dickens, Thackeray, Whittier. 
Then such schools of writers would be replaced by authors 
interested in large conceptual patterns who paid little heed 
to familiar detail—people like James Joyce, Proust, Thomas 
Mann. 

The same was true with art. There would be a period 
when painters would be interested in realistic copying of 
familiar scenes such as barnyards, firesides, shepherds in 
the field. Then their pictures would go into museum store- 
rooms. Faithful copyists like Millet and Rousseau would be 
replaced by men more interested in mood and color— 
painters like Van Gogh, Gauguin, Renoir. 

At this point, Wheeler was on the verge of a tremendous 
discovery. These changes occurred in rhythmic patterns. 

Did history and politics follow similar patterns? Was 
there any basic scheme of human conduct? ‘There was one 
way to find out—by going to history itself. From Biblical 
times on, Wheeler found exactly the same patterns that he 
had found in the arts and sciences. 

First, there would be a great upswelling of democratic 
action, usually brought about by civil war or revolution. 
Then an enlightened monarch, such as Julius Caesar, 
would emerge. He or his successors would consolidate 
power. Monarchy would become absolute and tyranny 
would follow. Then the process would start over again. 

Wheeler charted his findings, drawing a wavy curve to 
show these trends in human events. He noted that demo- 
cratic times produced one type of art, literature, music; 
autocratic times another. Democracy was represented by 
novels of the Dickens and Twain type; autocracy by more 
abstruse literary forms. 
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1855-COLD 


One evening, Wheeler showed the curve he had drawn 
to Dr. H. H. Lane of the zoology department of the Uni- 
versity of Kansas. Lane asked Wheeler if he had heard a 
lecture given a few weeks before. The lecturer was Dr. 
Andrew E. Douglass of the University of Arizona. Wheeler 
had never heard of him, nor of his work. Better look him 
up, Lane said. The curve of world culture Wheeler had 
drawn was remarkably like the curve of world weather 
Douglass had drawn. 

Let us consider Douglass’ work. More or less as a hobby 
he started investigating tree ring data from the Arizona 
yellow pines, some of which were over 1,500 years old. In 
them, he thought, he saw a means of writing a history of 
world weather. In warm, moist periods, trees would make 
fat rings. In cold, dry years, the ring would be narrow. 
There would, of course, be gradations in between. 

He studied masses of tree data and checked findings 
with available weather records. Tree rings were astonish- 
ingly accurate indicators of weather. Furthermore, weather 
seemed to run in well-defined patterns. The late Dr. Ells- 
worth Huntington of Yale carried the work a step further. 
He started similar studies with the ancient sequoia trees 
of California. Some of these trees, Huntington knew, were 
full grown when mortar in the Tower of Babel was still 
wet. Rings indicated some of the trees had sprouted as early 
as 1,350 B.C. These studies gave a weather history cover- 
ing oyer 3,000 years. They showed climate moved in orderly 
steps from hot-dry, to cold-wet, to cold-dry, to hot-=wet. 
Then the cycle would repeat itself. 

The astonishing thing to Wheeler was that his cultural 
curve fitted the weather curve in a striking manner! When 
the weather curve climbed into a warm period, dictators— 
and the violence that went with them—were on the way. 
When it dipped to cold, there was a revival of democracy. 
During warm periods, art and literature were abstract; in 
cold periods they were detailed, factual and romantic. 

There was, of course, a catch to all this. The trees told 
a story of weather only in Arizona and California. What 
about the rest of the world? Did it follow the same pattern? 
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1900-HOT 


The ornateness of the Victorian mode 
of life is due for revival, in a projec- 
tion of the cultural curve. 


TOMORROW - COLD 


Was there, indeed, such a thing as world weather? 

Answering this represented an enormous undertaking. 
In 1937, Wheeler got help from the National Youth Ad- 
ministration. With the aid of forty full and part-time 
assistants, he started piecing together the picture of world 
weather from pre-Biblical times onward. 

The Chinese had excellent weather records back a 
thousand years. Fragments of information came from in- 
numerable sources. An ancient manuscript would mention 
a severe drought on a specific date. There would be refer- 
ences to ice-forming and ice-breaking dates. Locust 
plagues, which usually come in hot, dry weather, helped 
peg weather down. Wine-making, sowing, and harvest 
dates helped. Nile floods told of heavy rains, and the 
levels of Asiatic lakes, as told by geological formations, 
helped piece the picture together. 

Levels of the Caspian Sea, which is little more than an 
inland lake, told a vivid story of prolonged rains, lengthy 
droughts. For example, a Caspian fort was discovered re- 
cently. It was built before 500 A.D. to ward off migrating 
hordes. The fort is now under water eighteen miles from 
shore! Egyptian history records a great famine and plague 
period centering around 1250 B.C. The sequoia rings show 
California had the same drought. 

History’s great migrations usually coincided with periods 
of drought .... when crops perished and_ people 
had to migrate or die. The Bible furnished Wheeler many 
valuable reference points. In all, he and his helpers col- 
lected 20,000 items of fact about world weather exclusive 
of the tree-ring data. With these facts they were able to 
make a detailed chart of rhythmic changes in world wea- 
ther from 600 B.C. to date. 

With surprising regularity, world weather appeared to 
repeat itself over and over. There was one pattern which 
averaged 170 years, which was [Continued on page 91] 


The scroll of history is a cyclic 
record of recurring cold droughts. 
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and WOODEN TOBOGGANS 


BY ROBERT E. P!:NKERTON 


Lovis Larocque covered 150 miles in 33 hours in 50-below cold, 


running all the way. After all, he had to go to a dance 


Louis Larocque was famous in Canada seventy-five years 
ago, not because when carrying the mail he ran 150 miles 
in thirty-three hours but because he went to a dance. He 
began dancing as soon as he completed his mission, danced 
all night and until noon next day. Otherwise he did not 
break records or do anything out of the ordinary. 

For a century and a half, men carried mail across the 
empty spaces of Canada for the old Nor’Westers and later 
for the Hudson’s Bay Company. They sped thousands of 
miles with railroad precision before Stephenson built the 
first locomotive. They reached their destinations with a 
regularity and a certainty the airplane has never achieved 
in the Far North. 

One hundred years before it was said of American post- 
men, “Neither snow nor rain, nor heat nor gloom of night, 
stays these couriers from the swift completion of their ap- 
pointed rounds,” French Canadian voyageurs and half 
breeds covered $,000-mile wilderness routes with incredible 
speed, endurance and fidelity to schedule. 

They did not ride, those men long forgotten. They did 
not walk. They ran. On snowshoes. Through blizzards. In 
Arctic cold. When starving. Even when dying. They 
thought only that they must get the mail through. Always. 
And on time. 

Louis Larocque was famed because early visitors in the 
North heard of his stunt and put it in books. Some did 
not know Louis’ name, but the dance marked him. The 
story grew, distance became greater and time shorter, the 
dance longer, and not until half a century later did Louis 
see his own version in print. He told it simply, fully aware 


after a lifetime in the service of the HBC that the dance, 
not the trip, was his achievement. 

Fame and pride of the winter express was in Louis La- 
rocque’s blood. He was born in 1851 in Fort Good Hope, 
only a dozen miles below the Arctic Circle and on the most 
famous of all mail routes, that of the Fort Yukon packet. 
He grew up amid the howling of sleigh dogs, the clatter of 
snowshoes on frozen snow and stories of mighty men of the 
trail. An employe could achieve no greater honor than to 
be chosen for the express. All at the post boasted of his 
speed, endurance and faithfulness and told how he had 
beaten the black blizzards of the Arctic night and main- 
tained the proud record of the Company. 

Louis Larocque knew only a world enfolded by the 
Hudson’s Bay. It alone ruled and offered employment. 
When he was 19, he entered the service for a three-year 
term at a $125 annual wage, and in the service he remained 
for half a century. He was sent to Fort Edmonton, nearly 
2,000 miles over the trade route to the south, where chief 
factor Richard Hardesty was in command. Employes con- 
tracted to work from 6 to 6 each day except Sunday, and 
Hardesty, known for his efficiency and also for his justice, 
made it a rule never to ask a man to start Company work 
on Sunday. 

In January, 1872, when Louis was 21, it became necessary 
to send a fast packet to Fort Victoria, seventy-five miles 
to the northeast. Louis had shown ability on the trail and 
was selected, but the chief factor, to keep faith with him- 
self and his principles, asked him to leave a few minutes 
before midnight Saturday. 


A dog driver ran, through blizzards 
and Arctic darkness, because he 
knew he would freeze on the sleigh. 


The night was clear, with a full moon and the temper- 
ature 50 below zero. Louis had three dogs and a light sleigh 
on which were lashed the mail, a blanket, kettle, small bag 
of pemmican, tea and a little sugar, the last a great treat 
in a land so far from source of supplies. He wore a suit of 
moleskin, tough windproof cotton cloth made specially for 
the Hudson's Bay trade. 

Night and weather were fine for travel, but the trail 
down the Saskatchewan River had to be broken and after 
a few hours Louis’ clothes were damp with sweat. When he 
stopped for a pipe, he was instantly chilled, became so 
cold he knew he must have a fire or perish. He carried three 
packs of matches and they were also damp from his sweat. 
With hands numb, he had not got a light when only seven 
sticks remained. Louis knew the danger and was frightened, 
but the next match lighted and soon a fire was blazing. 

He went on, found two friends camped beside the trail 
and had breakfast with them, traveled all day and reached 
Fort Victoria at 8 o'clock Sunday evening. Because speed 
was essential, the officer in charge sat up nearly all night 
getting the return packet ready, and Louis departed at 8 
o'clock Monday morning. He stopped twice to boil tea and 
eat a little pemmican, drove on, and he and his dogs 
reached Fort Edmonton at 9 o'clock Monday night. 

They had come the seventy-five miles in thirteen hours, 
an average, including two stops to eat, of five and three- 
quarters miles an hour. They had covered the 150 miles in 
thirty-three hours on the trail, which included four stops 
for meals, and had one rest stop in Fort Victoria of twelve 
hours. Louis ran all the way. The trail was bad and he 
would have frozen on the sleigh. 


After this little job, Louis I arocque might have wanted 
a rest, but his sister-in-law was being married that evening 
and to keep a North-country man from a shindig it is 
necessary to cut off his legs. Louis had supper, changed 
to what he termed “more suitable clothes” and went to 
the party. He danced until noon on Tuesday, and wilder- 
ness dancing was violent, with swift reels and quadrilles. 
Louis left no record of how long he slept after Tuesday 
noon. 

Nearly 100 years before Louis Larocque’s climb to fame, 
men began carrying mail up and down and across the 
North. Those rip-roaring thunderbolts of the North, the 
Nor’Westers—fur traders of the North West Company— 
inaugurated winter and summer express routes about 1785. 
They had not only penetrated to, but had gone far beyond 
the sacred territory of the Hudson’s Bay Company, with 
one of the most dynamic commercial enterprises in Ameri- 
can history. In a few years they swept north to the Arctic 
and west to the Pacific, and wherever they went they built 
trading posts. 

Nor’Westers were mostly Scottish, with a few Canadians 
and Americans, and were equal partners. Any clerk could 
become a partner and every man had a driving incentive. 
They had already established a remarkable transport sys- 
tem by which fur and trade goods were carried thousands 
of miles, and now it was necessary to dispatch news and 
reports even more quickly and surely. 

It seemed impossible, sending packets over such enor- 
mous distances, through sub-Arctic winters, across moun- 
tain ranges and the length of mighty waterways, but with 
characteristic energy and efficiency the indomitable fur 
traders went to work and soon packets were winging their 


Illustrated by John Clymer 
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way from the mouth of the Columbia in Oregon, from the 
upper Peace in the Rockies, from north of Great Slave Lake 
on the Mackenzie. They poured into headquarters at Fort 
William on Lake Superior and went on to Montreal. 
Methods and the precision of big business had come to 
the American wilderness many decades before the idea 
took hold in the United States. 

Official decision and planning were not enough. Men 
had to get the packets through, and such men were at 
hand in the ranks of the French Canadian voyageurs. The 
“Wintering Partners”—those Nor’ Westers who remained in 
the field and conducted the trade—were tough physically, 
mighty travelers gnd always aggressive. And they under- 
stood the voyageur thoroughly, having employed him for 
many years. These men had been living in the wilderness 
for a century and now most had Indian blood. They knew 
only the canoe and snowshoe, took great pride in their skill 
and endurance and had become the work horses of the 
fur trade, paddling and portaging trade goods across the 
continent. 

The best of them were chosen to run the winter ex- 
press and their pride drove them through blizzards, while 
their boasting led to building a standard of performance 
not unlike that of United States railroad men a century 
later. The mail had to go through, on time. 

In 1821, when the Nor’Westers and the Hudson’s Bay 
Company ended their bitter struggle by uniting under the 
name of the latter, the Nor’ Westers’ efficiency and driving 
methods took over, and in the next fifty years of monopoly 
the transport and express reached their highest perfection. 
Across thousands of miles of wilderness, birch-bark canoe 
and dog team operated on schedule. The chief factor, who 
had a district large as Texas, knew within a day or two 
where each fur brigade would be, and within two or three 
hours of where the winter packet could be found. 

Bright star of the new Hudson’s Bay Company was the 
Fort Yukon express. Starting in the northeast corner of 
what is now Alaska, it went up the Porcupine to Fort 
McPherson in the delta of the Mackenzie, all above the 
Arctic Circle. From McPherson it went up the Mackenzie, 
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“Beautiful Dreee-mer ... wake unto me.... 
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up the Slave and the Athabasca to the Clearwater, across 
to the headwaters of the Churchill, across another height 
of land to the lower Saskatchewan, into Lake Winnipeg 
and down the Nelson to Norway House, which, after union, 
had become the nerve center of fur land. Airline distance 
between Fort Yukon and Norway House is about 1,700 
miles, and it is close to twice that by the fur trade route, 
which followed twisting rivers and headed into every point 
of the compass. 

The HBC was particularly jealous of the Fort Yukon 
packet record and in one period of fifty years not a mail 
bag was lost beyond recovery. The route then ran from 
Fort Edmonton to Fort McPherson, a distance of 2,012 
miles, and beyond to Alaska. It was the task of each post 
to send on the packet, so there was a constant relay of dogs 
and men—Fort Yukon, before it was abandoned because 
in United States territory, to La Pierre’s House on the Por- 
cupine, to McPherson, Good Hope, Norman, Wrigley, 
Simpson, Providence, Resolution, Smith, Chipewyan, Mc- 
Murray, Athabasca Landing and Edmonton. 

Voyageurs were gradually eliminated in the service after 
union, and half-breeds were generally used. On that route 
to the Arctic, with mail for dozens of posts, two teams of 
dogs were employed with two drivers and generally a third 
man. Drivers were proud of their selection and excitement 
was great in each post when the packet was due. The best 
teams had been selected and conditioned to carry it on. 
Children watched the distant trail and shrieked when thin 
black lines of teams and dots of men appeared. Everyone 
turned out cheering, and often a salute was fired. Quickly 
the packet was reassembled and transferred to the post's to- 
boggans, whips were cracked and fresh dogs and men 
dashed down to the river and away. 

Visitors were rare in the fur land of those days, but those 
who did reach the interior were impressed by the precision 
and reliability of the winter express. In 1870, Major Wil- 
liam F. Butler, C.B., F.R.G.S., who had already crossed to 
the Rockies and back by dog team, started to the Pacific 
over the Peace River route, and for some distance traveled 
with the packet. The railroad had reached St. Paul, Minne- 
sota, in the Sixties and HBC goods and 
mail were brought up by oxcart . and 
Red River steamboat to Fort Garry, which 
had become the center of the Company’s 
transport. 

The winter express departed from Fort 
Garry just before Christmas. This was offi- 
cial mail and reports, news of advancing or 
falling fur prices and instructions to mana- 
gers of posts. If lynx went down, for in- 
stance, and otter went up, traders in far 
districts should know it as quickly as pos-- 
sible. The express also carried personal mail, 
letters between officers in the service, old 
friends who perhaps had not seen each other 
for years. 

The winter express leaving Fort Garry 
carried mail to every post except those on 
the Pacific coast and in Labrador and Un- 
gava, east of Hudson Bay. It went to nine 
districts, some 900 to 1,100 miles across, and 
to dozens of posts. Two oblong boxes, lashed 
to toboggans, were filled with mail, and two 
men with two dog teams took them the 
length of Lake Winnipeg to Norway House 
on the Nelson River route. There a branch 
express with mail for all posts on Hudson 
Bay went on down the Nelson to York Fac- 
tory and the main express turned up the 
Saskatchewan to Carlton House, another 
distribution point. 

When Major Butler accompanied the 
winter express in 1870, he cut across west 
from Lake Winnipeg, reached Carlton 
House ahead of [Continued on page 74] 


I have done business with Liggett & Myers 
for over 40 years. They buy the best crops in 
the house at the auctions. 

Zam exclusively a Chesterfield smoker. 
I think they are the best cigarette made. 


TOBACCO FARMER, NICHOLASVILLE, KY. 
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The man who knows that everybody has five fy bad and one thumb, ts 
not merely a cartoonist. There is another side. Unknown to his detractors 
and the rest of the world, pursuing his goal quietly, selflessly, often con- 
fining himself for long hours without food or sleep in dim, ill-ventilated 
holes in obscure walls, doggedly researching, testing, rejecting, seeking 
no reward but that elusive ideal mixture... thus Partch the Humant- 
tarian explored the great American sea of Boose that his fellow man 
might know The Hangover and How to Acquire It. 

How to cure it? Don’t be silly, Professor Partch replics.—The Editors. 


Tass gave me a crack at doing a picture thing on Booze. Being 
young, | failed to see this assignment in its true light. Here was 
a mission from which no one returns, The following Report, a 
fine word collection of various syllables which I leave the editors 
to punctuate, is the result of my efforts over several months. I 
am by trade a plain, simple cartooner; anything beyond a one- 
panel gag hits me hard. But like a fool I took the job. 

Through some fantastic stroke of luck I was able to return, 
under my own power, but my case of bottle fatigue is severe. 
And my wife will never ever again let me do on-the-spot re- 
search... even on root beer. 

Los Angeles, which I live near, is a very fertile field as far as 
grogshops are concerned—from Pepé’s Pulque Parlor all the way 
to monarchistic places like the Mocambo. So I went down there 
to see how my drinking friends were getting along in their cups. 

What's one week end? I lost fourteen days which should never 
have been found in the first place. 

What a beating and kicking around booze takes!—from the 
professional drys and poorly educated in general. Not without 
a spot of retaliation, admittedly, but often the thing seems too 
one-sided. Lately there has been a rash of name-blackening 
books and movies ... no one has a single nice word to say in 
old John Barleycorn’s behalf. 

A nicer guy never lived. He takes a little time to know and 
learn to love, sure. He sits in on damned near eyery party in 
the world, a good percentage of the business transactions, and 
he’s Johnny-on-the-spot at sea rescues and for guys who take 
the long way through the Alps. 

Here’s a pro-booze story for the WCTU creeps to think 
about, and it’s true, so help me. [Continued on page 34] 
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“—weT HIRST Y-BEDOUIN 
HANGOVER. 

Common early in drinking ca- 
reer after a big binge; hardly 
worth mentioning to the real 
lush. Craving for gallons of ice 
water was long explained by 
doctors as result of alcohol 
drying out body tissues. Bosh! 
The desert mirage is a morn- 
ing reality: Bedouin midget 
filters water through sand, 
producing beer. When he gets 
tipsy, so are you. 


CONSCIENCE-STRICKEN or 
“TEL HATE MYSELF IN 
THE MORNING.” ae 
Laughable old saying which 
comes true. Nice girl unsure 
just how much self-hating to 
administer. She’ll find out; will 
avoid at least two men who 
were at the party until she gets 
a line on what happened after 
that sixth Daiquiri. Also in the 
novice class; experienced drink- 
«ss never try to remember. 


“BEREVOLVING OLD-OVER- 
COAT TONGUE. 

Could have been something you 
ate, providing you go around 
gorging on stewed sea gull, toad- 
stools or kalsomine. Can also be 
caused by cheap wines, boiler- 
makers or hair tonics in quan- 
tity. Often has no connection 
with drinking at all but is 
merely symptomatic of de- 
stroyed metabolism, ruptured 
liver, malfunctioning kidneys 
and gallstones. 


MECHANICAL EXPANDING- 
THROB TYPE = 
Now we're getting somewhere; 
serious drinkers will listen to 
complaint of this nature, par- 
ticularly if it has accompanying 
shrill train-whistle effects. Diag- 
nosed in medical circles as 
constriction of brain’s blood 
vessels, this really comes from 
prankish Turk raising heavy- 
duty truck jack. Easily remedied 
by stepping off high building. 


“BEEYEBALL SONATA or 
BOINGITIS OBBLIGATO. 
Nothing worse than temporary 
blindness, becoming permanent 
in very few cases since Prohi- 
bition. Greatest sufferers are 
music-loyers who become self- 
conscious about off-key boing! 
chords given out at regular in- 
tervals. Yale Clinic believes 190- 
proof alcohol and bitters will 
drown the harpist. Poppycock! 
How many gin mills were they 
ever thrown out of? 


ANCHORED BUTTERFLY 
PHENOMENON = 
Popular with nervous, imag- 
inative type. Also anybody else 
who drinks two quarts a day. 
If you hayen’t had ’em, you’ye 
probably heard mild-hangover 
man at bar in the morning, say- 
ing “Oh, these guys with the 
whips-and-jingles imagine most 
of that—” just before jittery 
man murders him with bartend- 
er’s baseball bat. With luck, 
victims strangle before noon, 
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The author drew this. If you think we can explain it, you're swizzled. 


— 


Wherein It Is Explained How the Use of 
an Alcoholic Beverage Saved Five Lives 
and Considerable Uninsured Property 


We had all gathered aboard the Bonnie Doone, Jerry 
Payne’s 70-foot schooner, for the purpose of sailing to 
Catalina Island. The crew, a very beat collection—motley, 
I think—consisted of Payne, Brice (Muscles) Mack, Dick 
Shaw,* Dick (Potato Nose) Kinney and myself. All in fine, 
red-blooded form. 

Things got off according to the manual when Shaw re- 
membered a jug he had hidden in the bilge during some 
far-seeing moment in the past. A stirrup cup started circling 
as we mapped out shore details for provisions. All in all, a 
pretty gay picture, what with laughter and song. 

We should have had some warning. 

Payne went ashore with the batteries to be charged. 
Kinney was to get the food. Shaw was to invite college girls 
who looked like they were dying for a tussle with the ele- 
ments, Some blabbermouth had informed on Muscles and 
me, about how we had more green stuff than Ireland, so 
we caught the snake-medicine assignment. When we got 
back with our load of goodies, the batteries had arrived. 
Kinney was there with the loaf of bread. And empty- 
handed Shaw. 

Nothing holding us, the open sea ahead... adventure! 
We were {ree to explore the four corners of any bar in Cata- 
lina. The good ship Bonnie Doone slipped almost silently 
into the ebb tide and down the beautiful harbor of Balboa 
... past the long, narrow jetty toward the open sea. Then 
it happened. We each have slightly different impressions 
of how. 

One moment I was staring happily up into my glass, 
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* See The Vipper Comes to Town, Trus, April, 1948.—The Editors 


Hallucinations by the author 


lazily watching the air gradually re- 
place the Moscow Mule; I recall the 
sediment etched clearly in the up- 
turned bottom ... wondering vaguely 
what brand of tooth paste it was. I 
turned to giggle at my friends. 

They weren't there. Rather flus- 
tered by having giggled at nothing, I 
lowered my eyes in embarrassment to 
stare at my Tucson Badger belt buckle. 
By Joe!—no, buckle! No me! 

My lighting brain suddenly took in 
the picture ... here was a fog so thick 
I couldn’t even see the lenses of my 
specks, which I knew full well were 
somewhere out there on my nose. 

Fog is mighty tricky. One moment 
we were running along the narrow 
jetty by landmarks in a brilliant sun; 
the next moment in another world of 
blank white fog. Payne sobbed soltly 
in a corner of the cockpit and carried 
on a strange conyersation with a non- 
existent insurance salesman. Muscles 
groped over a chart that was adver- 
tised to show what direction the 
channel followed, after which I sup- 
pose he had some bizarre notion of 
steering by compass. Kinney was frantically blowing a fog- 
horn, and Shaw had most of the booze secured to the life 
jackets the moment danger threatened. I was humming 
softly an old sea chantey, Nearer My God to Thee. 

The roar of breakers came from every direction. Muscles 
couldn't see the chart clearly. Several other foghorns were 
bearing down on us rapidly. Shaw was debating whether we 
should quick drink the whisky or toss it over the side and 
hope that some crazed seaman would later return it. Payne 
had stopped pleading with the insurance salesman who 
wasn’t there long enough to cut our forward speed. The 
engine died completely. He punched the starter button 
and the Bendix spring snapped. No power. No course. No 
breeze, even if we could have put up sail in time. 

Poor old Payne wrenched at my heartstrings; I could al- 
most make out the form of the insurance guy at his side. 
The surf was getting no farther away and new foghorns 
had joined the mournful chorus. Payne, half-blinded with 
tears, raced to the anchor. The chain swivel was frozen. 

“Bring me a spanner!” he screamed aft. 

Muscles fetched him a pair of pliers. They were frozen. 
We covered Payne with a blanket and tried the starboard 
chain. The swivel was free. We hauled and bullied the 
anchor into position, our deck suffering horribly, the bottle 
of sloe gin Shaw dropped helping naught. 

Without warning, a small hull punched through the fog. 
Before the craft could make a stop and back off, Payne 
jumped the intervening few inches and raced on his knees 
to her helmsman. But when our skipper returned aboard 
the Bonnie D., he and the newcomer were crying in the 
same towel. This other fool, seeing it was such a grand day, 
had left his compass ashore to be adjusted. The decks were 
awash with the misery that loves company. We lashed the 
two vessels together in anticipation of the final blow, and 
quickly emptied a bottle in which to put notes. The tide 
would float them home with the sad news, 


And then—ah, then Bacchus high atop Mount Olympus 
must have seen and pitied such faithful followers, for beery 
inspiration was whispered into the head of mortal Shaw. 
The guy suddenly swarmed down into the rigging under 
the bowsprit. Hanging upside down by his heels, he fever- 
ishly removed his peacoat and, like an Indian sending high- 
speed smoke signals, commenced flailing at the fog. We 
stood transfixed. 

A beer can bobbed up through the mist. 

Shaw did not stop. A foot ahead of the first can, another 
took form. Then another. 

All at once, we knew! The visitor was at his own wheel 
in a flash, power on. These were the beers we had thirstily 
guzzled, chucking the empty cans overboard as we were 
pulling out of the harbor. None of them farther apart than 
two or three feet, and the ebb-tide had not greatly altered 
their position. 

They marked a welcome, true course back to our moor- 
ings and the ones we loved. 


SSW 


Wherein It Is Shown How Easily One 
Can Enjoy Life Without the Artificial 
Stimulation of Alcohol 


I tried going around early on Sunday mornings and inter- 
viewing my fun-loving friends. A guy should be able to get 
: a sharp, clear picture, 
I figured, of at least 
one side of drinking. 
This method, added 
to some slight knowl- 
edge of my own about 
the eternities laugh- 
ingly known as morn- 
ings-after, provided 
me with inspiration 
for analytically 
sketching the eight 
best-known types of 
hangovers. (See my 
diagrams on page 33 
and elsewhere.) I de- 
sire to apologize to 
informed readers for 
the limited treatment 
of that section, but to 
cover it completely— 
including people who 
suffer compounded, 
suspended-animation 
and _split-personality 
hangovers—would fill 
large books and the editors must put other trivia in the 
magazine for variety. 
As I was saying about early Sunday-morning interviews, 
however, the first guy I tried tripped me UPs 5043 
When I re-entered Potato Nose Kinney’s life, I found 
him simply dripping health. As he devoured his breakfast 
tamale, I expressed my shock at seeing him so shamefully 
in the pink. Had he sworn off? No, not this week. Maybe 
they were stony broke? He showed me the bulging 
hem of his letterman sweater. Finishing the tamale, he 
leaned back and told me how Fate had twisted it off 


“A couple of boilermakers, please.” 


in him the previous night. 

He and Dick Shaw had 
been helping their wives do 
the evening dishes. They 
offered to take the garbage 
can to the curb. Well, the 
car was there, and these 
two quick thinkers got in 
and drove to The Flexing 
Elbow for a quick nightcap. 
I laughed knowingly at the 
words “quick nightcap.” 

The moment they opened 
the front door of The 
Elbow four gorgeous but 
half- to three-quarters plas- 
tered baby-dolls turned to 
each other and in thick 
unison shouted: 

“Men!” (You and I know 
this doesn’t happen every 
day.) 

Shaw ran inside and hid. Why run around hurting 
women’s feelings, Potato Nose asked me. 

The dolls rushed Kinney into a corner and after deter- 
mined struggling, one succeeded in whisking him onto the 
dance floor. The poor guy was chopped meat. This gal 
hadn't learned dancing at Arthur Murray's . . . she was 
operating on pure animal instinct. The floor, which had 
been jammed, cleared for the basic drama. Kinney couldn't 
get away. His arms were pinned, his feet didn’t touch the 
floor long enough to matter. Eventually the juke box 
stopped, and a few minutes later so did the babe. 

Kinney says the gal then told him that, secondmost in 
the world, she wanted a rye shot. To him this was a golden 
opportunity to get lost in the bar crowd. But she didn’t let 
him stray. He had a constant battle to keep on his shoes 
and socks . . . whatever that means. When she occupied her 
hands with a shot and chaser, he saw his chance and hastily 
excused himself, mumbling something about rest rooms. 


“Ah-h-h . . . smooth!” 


He found Shaw over behind a pinball machine and 
together they slithered along the shadowed wall to the dark 
end of the bar, where they ordered the nightcap. They 
lifted drinks, toasting one another. 

A wave of boozers hit Kinney at that instant and he 
ricocheted into Shaw, who found his nose stuck in someone 
else’s uplifted shot. Some guy had just hung a punch on the 
passionate babe’s jaw and announced in a plenty raucous 
voice that that would damned well teach her to make off- 
color remarks about his wife. The wife, only sober person 
there, whangs her old man over the head with her handbag, 
which was obviously full of silver dollars, and screamed 
what a hell of a way it was for a bar manager to treat 
customers. This confused the bar owner to the extent that 
he started setting up drinks on the house, but a friend took 
him in hand and they headed for the rest room to regain 
a fresh eye. 

Kinney, knowing the owner slightly, went along, too. 
When they opened the can door, there was some little bald- 
headed guy completely lost in the execution of some very 
Freudian illustrations on the beaverboard. You could see 
the owner losing grip on his marbles right there, Kinney 
says. He muttered something about [Continued on page 60] 
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BY WILLIS LINDQUIST 


The slave ship carried a cargo of bloody mutiny, 


but its eruption had to be held in check until Cinque, 


the son of a chief, could get hold of 


some of the white man’s magic 


One night while the coasting 
schooner Amistad lay becalmed off the 
Cuban coast, a Negro slave by the 
name of Cinque took a pinch of snuff. 
It was a lethal dose if ever one was. 
But Cinque knew what he was doing. 
The snuff worked miraculously. It 
brought back memories of an African 
witch doctor’s guttural incantations 
and set off a carnage of black fire 
and blood and sudden death; a night 
of terror and mutiny to start one of 
the wackiest cruises in blue-water 
history. 

The Amistad mutiny ranks as one 
of the crowning episodes in an era of 
slave trading that had its beginning 
way back in 1442 when Antam Gon- 
salvez shipped ten blackamoors to 
Lisbon for the noble purpose of say- 
ing their souls. 

It came—July 2, 1839—nineteen 
years after slave trading on the notori- 
ous Middle Passage had been declared 
illegal by most of the great sea powers. 
The British navy roved the seas after 
1820 to stamp out the traffic alto- 
gether. But on the west coast of Africa 
where slaves were a measure of wealth 
and the medium of exchange for 
muskets and powder and Manchester 
cottons, Marseilles brandies, German 
beads and mirrors, American tobacco 
and Yankee rum, abolition of the 
trade was a threat of economic dis- 
aster. Native kings and caboceers 
certainly were not pleased. They had 
spent most of their lives waging peri- 
odic wars on neighboring tribes to 
collect marketable material, and they 
were more than willing to make con- 


cessions to every freebooter that came 
along. 

And on this side of the Atlantic 
where slavery remained legal, slave 
prices skyrocketed. Trading fell into 
the hands of outlaws and _ pirates. 
What followed was a boom—a smug- 
gler’s dream, a fabulous rich strike in 
living black gold. Corsairs, marauders 
and privateers came kite-flying and 
gathered like vultures at African slave 
ports. Huge fortunes were made. The 
take was so good, in fact, that if one 
out of three ships broke past the Brit- 
ish navy and the hijackers, the ship- 
owner still came off with a handsome 
profit. 

To increase the profit, slaves were 
packed, jammed—literally shoehorned 
into every available inch of the dis- 
ease-ridden, vermin-infested, reeking 
black pits that were the slave holds. 
If the slave trade had always been 
smelly, it now stunk to high heaven. 
A British officer once testified you 
could smell a slaver five miles down- 
wind, Yet it meant prize money for 
every British tar—provided, of course, 
they caught the slayer and produced 
evidence in court. Without slaves 
there was no admissible evidence. Ex- 
punging evidence, quickly and thor- 
oughly, became one of the tricks of 
the trade. 

Take the famous case of the Bril- 
liante, hopelessly boxed in one eve- 
ning by four British cruisers: 600 
slaves were secured to the anchor 
cable and sent to the bottom of the 
sea in less than an hour. Minutes later 
the British came aboard. The inde- 


snuit 


Illustrated by Fred Ludekens 


scribable stench was still there, they 
found slave food cooking’ over the 
galley fire, the holds were still fetid 
with human vapors, chains and man- 
acles lay scattered about. But there 
were no slaves, and the jeering Cap- 
tain Homans and his ship had to be 
released for lack of evidence. 

Cinque was not more than 24 at the 
time that he took his devastating 
pinch of snuff—a lithe, broad-shoul- 
dered young man with mesmeric black 

, well-shaped head and handsome 
atures, Cinque was the leader of the 


mutiny. When he was captured in 
Africa, he had one chance in three of 
surviving the Atlantic crossing. 
In Africa he had been a farmer, 
ing rice and cassava on the steam- 
g of Mendiland above the 
British colony of Sierra Leone. And a 
leader of men. This he came by hon- 
estly as the first-born son of a chief. 
s his pride, you might say, that 
led to the greatest discovery in his 
life—the potent charm of snuff. First, 
he was shamed by the birth of a daugh- 
ter. In due time his wife bore another 


Fan dbauttivrta 


girl, and he became known about the 
village as “father of girls,” something 
considerably less than a man. It was 
too much for his dignity. He went in 
desperation to the witch doctor, who 
gave him the most powerful charm he 
had: a pinch of white man’s snuff, 
which, with appropriate incantations, 
could accomplish almost anything. If 
Cinque had any doubts, they were for- 
ever removed by the birth of a son. He 
called the boy Gewaw, which meant 
God, ‘ because the Mendi 
word for vontinued on page 68] 


bad 


With a roar, the big mulatto charged. Twice 
in a matter of seconds his knife dealt death. 
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Those of fertile imagination interpreted 

Babe Ruth’s gesture as a warning that 

the next pitch would be knocked into 
the center-field bleachers. 


ink Babe Ruth 
made his “called shot” homer? Or 


that Mickey Owen was to blame 


for that dropped third strike? 


BY MILTON GROSS AND DAN DANIEL 


I. your money. You can’t be blamed for thinking you 
saw what you paid to see at the World Series. But why mis- 
lead your neighbors with World Series myopia? 

These fall feuds between the winners in the American 
and National Leagues are exciting enough without imagin- 
ative embroiderings. Nevertheless, from the beginning and 
no doubt until the end, Series history has been and will 
continue to be shrouded like a mummy in Munchausen 
memories. Too often fact has taken a back seat to fancy 
in the Series post mortems. 

Certainly Babe Ruth needed no fictional hand to em- 
bellish his amazing record of Series accomplishments, un- 
matched in forty-five years of interleague competition. 

Ruth is said to have dedicated home runs to everybody 
from his favorite bartender to ailing children in hospitals, 
which may be true because Babe was an irrepressible char- 


acter with an unmatched sense for the dramatic. But Babe 
did not dedicate a homer to his vanity despite a legend 
of monstrous proportions which was born in the 1932 
Series at Wrigley Field, Chicago. 

It was the fourth inning of the third game. The Cubs 
already had been beaten twice, and the Yankees were to 
sweep through four straight games, just as they had de- 
molished two other National League opponents in the 
years immediately preceding. 

Ruth had taken two strikes thrown by Pitcher Charley 
Root. Before Root stepped back on the mound to stretch 
for his next pitch, the Babe gestured in the pitcher's direc- 
tion with the index finger of his right hand. : 

Those of fertile imagination interpreted Ruth’s gesture 
as a warning that the next ball was going to be batted 
into the center-field bleachers. The mind being quicker 
than the eye and ear—particularly during the Series when 
the spectator will be damned if he'll accept a commonplace 
interpretation of events which lend themselves to senti- 
mental reverie—the fable of Babe’s “called” home run was 
born. 

Once having concluded that they had seen Ruth indicat- 
ing to Root that he was going to hit the next pitch into 
the center-field bleachers, the customers readily believed 
the fantasy when he did. It was an extreme case of wishful 
thinking which conveniently ignored the facts. 

Actually, the Series was a violent one, with bad feeling 
and considerable jockeying on both sides. The Babe and 
Root exchanged words as the home-run king stepped into 
the batter's box. Few seem to recall this. Nor do they recall 
that Babe also gestured after the first strike. 

Root finally decided a few years ago to reveal what really 
happened that afternoon. 

“Sure, Babe gestured at me,” Root told an audience at a 
Los Angeles high school assembly. 

“We had been riding him, calling him ‘Grandpop’ and 
kidding him about not getting to be manager of the Yan- 
kees. We wanted to get him mad, and he was when he came 
to bat,” Root recalled. 

“As he stepped up, he challenged me to lay the ball in. 
After I had gotten the first strike over, Babe pointed at me 
again and yelled, “That's only one strike.’ 

“Maybe I had a smug grin on my face after he took the 


Lavagetto’s game-winning double dazed Umpire Goetz. As 
crowds swarmed the field, he bent over and dusted the plate. 


Mlustrated by William O’Brian 


Zimmerman could have thrown, but he told his catcher: 
“Get out of the way. I'll get this monkey myself.” 


second strike. Babe stepped out of the box again, pointed 
his finger in my direction and yelled, ‘You still need one 
more, kid.’ 

“I guess I should have wasted the next pitch, and I 
thought Ruth figured I would, too. I decided to try to cross 
him and came in with it. The ball was gone as soon as 
Ruth swung. It never occurred to me then that the people 
in the stands would think he had been pointing to the 
bleachers. But that’s the way it was.” 

That's the way the World Series usually is, too. There is 
no greater spectacle in sport. Every newspaperman and 
radio reporter is constantly striving to inject (sometimes 
spelled i-n-y-e-n-t) dramatic elements into what resembles a 
combination ball game, circus and convention. 

The Series has a crazy-quilt pattern of many shades and 
patches. Aside from the numerical score of each game, the 
spectators see only what they want to see. 

Seeing’s not necessarily believing in the Series, however, 
because the supertension of the event invariably produces 
some sort of mass myopia. Myopia is defined by Webster 
as “shortsightedness.” 

Seemingly the nation had nothing on its mind last Oc- 
tober, other than_ the Dodgers’ ninth-inning rally that 
robbed Bill Bevens of his bid for no-hit fame in the fourth 
game of the Series. 

Bevens, who had held the Dodgers without a hit for eight 
and two-thirds innings, was on the threshold of what passes 
for immortality in baseball. The Yankees were one out away 
from taking a three-games-to-one lead in the competition 
they finally won after seven games. 

Then Cookie Lavagetto's pinch double, the only hit off 
Bevens, sent the tying and winning runs over the plate. 

However, it was Al Gionfriddo’s stealing of second base, 
setting up the situation that brought Lavagetto to bat, 
which was hailed as the gamble that paid off. 

Manager Bucky Harris of the Yankees, a man who should 
know, derides such talk as another myth which Series heat 
usually generates. At the same time, he readily admits that 
he, too, succumbed to the intensity of that ninth inning 
and developed a Series blind spot. 

A slight alteration in Bevens’ [Continued on page 81] 
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Fastest producuon car in the world: the tour cylinder 
Healey. Joe Ferguson, New York, drives this one. 


There is no such thing as a 
stock American sports car. If you 
want to know what one is, take a 
look at an MG Midget or a Bugatti 
some time—when they're not 


going too fast for you to see 


BY KEN W. PURDY 


Ts freeborn citizens in a red Sourball convertible were 
rolling up Connecticut's Merritt Parkway at a legal 55. 
The day was fine and clear, the road was splendid and 
everything felt just as the advertisements had said it would. 
The big Sourball Straight Seven engine pulled the car 
along like a jet-propelled locomotive, and Joe Blow, wheel 
in hand, knew that he was king of the highway. 

Coming out of a tollgate, however, something painted 


One of the world’s great cars, the MG Midget ha. 
had the same basic body design for sixteen years. 


green passed him. After it had got a little way ahead, Joe 
saw it was, in all sooth, an automobile. A strange one, 
though. It was about four feet high and appeared to clear 
the ground by just enough to keep the differential off the 
concrete. The doors were cut down under the driver's 
elbows, the steering wheel was on the right and a slab gas 
tank was hung on the rear of the body. 

“Boy, you sure see some funny-looking things on the 


road today,” Joe remarked to his friend. He pulled up on 
the inside for another look. 

“I thought they stopped making those Baby Austins,” 
he yelled down to the driver of the other car. There was 
no answer. 

His bright-eyed passenger leaned across. 
miles do you get to the quart?” he asked. 

The driver of the little car made a small noise by grind- 
ing his teeth. He was a patient man, but we all have a 
limit and he had his. It was Joe Blow’s next one that tore it. 

“Where's the thing you wind it up with?” Joe asked. 

The guy in the little car grabbed his gearshift lever and 
yelled back, “You do it with this gimmick!” He slammed 
the stick forward. The boys in the big Sourball saw his 
head snap back, and they got a fair view of his spare tire 
as he belted around the curve ahead of them. 

Two miles later, on a straight stretch, they caught him. 


“How many 


But, although the Sourball speedometer was showing 101 
mph (pronounced 82), they couldn’t get by. They left five 
pounds of rubber on each curve and lost 100 yards every 
time. When they gave up, the Sourball had two cooked 
plugs, a spavined valve and was in obvious need of retiming. 

The little green car was an English MG Midget, and 
unless you drive something better than a ’48 DeLuxe Super 
Sludge, you'll be well advised to learn what a Midget looks 
like, lest similar humiliation be your portion. Under the 
impetus of the British export drive, MG’s are coming into 
America in increasing numbers. One recent order from an 
eastern dealer was for 500 cars. 

The four-cylinder MG (stands for Morris Garages) is 
the fastest car of its class in the world; it holds all Inter: 
national Class H records at one kilometer, one mile, five 
kilometers and five miles, and its list of international road 
and track races won is as long as your arm. The stream- 
lined, supercharged six-cylinder version has done 204 mph. 

The stock model of this car looks like nothing else on 
the road, here or abroad. Usually painted black, green, 
cream, blue or fire-engine red, it is a big-wheeled, low, 
narrow-bodied two-seater. Its cut-down doors, squarish 
radiator shell and saddle-bag gas tank makes it easy to spot. 
It fairly screams speed; its hard, tight springing makes it 
appear to dance on the pavement, and its high-geared 
steering—a twitch of the wrists will bend it around a corner 
—takes it through traffic in a way you have to see to believe. 

The United States devotees of the Midget and similar 
imported cars are a fast-growing tribe. Centered around 
New York, Boston, Chicago, Milwaukee and Los Angeles, 
they are buying up high-performance cars, mostly British, 
as fast as they come off the ships. These cars are expensive, 


’ Airplanelike driver’s post of the Tasco (The Ameri- 


can Sports Car Co.), a custom body, Mercury chassis. 


Photos for True by Dave Robbins 
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The Tasco was designed to sell for $7,500. Only one car was built. 
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A new Jaguar, built to maintain 
periods. Note size and placeme 


high speeds for long 
nt of the headlights. 
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The fabulous Bugatti, famed in song and story. Cartoon- 
ist Charles Addams drives the splendid specimen aboye. 
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Poken 


This scarlet BMW will do 130. It was the fastest car 
in the 1940 Italian Mille Miglia (Thousand Miles) race. 
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unsuitable for driving to work every 
day and, since they are strictly sports 
cars, many of them hand out a ride 
that is back-breakingly hard by Ameri- 
can standards. Why, then, do other- 
wise normal, nonmillionaire citizens 
cheerfully go into hock for a twelve- 
month to buy one of them? 

The basic answer is simple enough. 
They want a sports car and no Ameri- 
can manufacturer makes a production 
sports car. No? What about the Glotz 
Supersports Convertible, with Pussy- 
Cat springing and Electronic Dis- 
appearing top? Nuts ! 

A sports car is an automobile with 
a high-performance engine, correct 
weight distribution, a low center of 
gravity, high power-to-weight ratio, 
steering that doesn’t require the 
wheel to be cranked around five times 
for a sharp bend in the road and 
enough horn-and-headlight equip- 
ment to satisfy the law. 


A recent survey demonstrated 
that there are 100,000 Americans will- 
ing and anxious to pay from $2,000 to 
$5,000 for such a car. If they can’t buy 
American, they will, of course, buy 
British, French, Italian, or what have 
you. They're serious about it. The 
hardest-to-get American car today is 
no streamlined Detroit wonder 
wagon; it’s the Mercer Raceabout, 
made before World War I. Dumb luck 
may get you one of these New Jersey- 
built sports jobs, but mere money 
wont. 

The simple satisfaction of owning a 
car capable of doing things that others 
won't sharpens the demand for foreign 
cars, and so, of course, does the realiza- 
tion that everybody else on the road is 
looking at you. Lord Nuffield, head of 
the MG parent company, has frankly 
stated that MG will, in its American 
campaign, make use of the snob ap- 
peal inherent in its cars, and other 
companies can be expected to follow 
suit. 

At the moment, however, the cars 
sell themselves. One New York dealer 
said last year that he could have sold 
500 Allards over his quota, and this 
at $5,000 plus. The Allard, British 
made, is powered bya souped-up Ford 
V-8 engine, and thus offers the advan- 
tage of easily obtained parts. Light 
bodied, with excellent acceleration 
and tremendous braking power, the 
Allard can take care of itself in almost 
any company. 

Outsized braking equipment is char- 
acteristic of most imported sports cars. 
For this reason, plus great road-hold- 
ing ability and tight steering, they are 
far safer at speed than the ordinary 
American model. You can skid them 
and you can turn them over, but you 
have to work at it. At the meets spon- 
sored by such outfits as the Motor 
Sport Club of New York and The 
Sports Car Club of America, accidents 
are rare. 


Nomination for the closest call of 
the year probably goes to Henry 
Sherwood of New York, aboard a 
Czechoslovakian front-drive Aero at a 
meeting in Carmel, New York. He hit 
an obstruction in the backstretch of 
a dirt track which resulted in the spec- 
tators getting a splendid upside-down 
view of his car—eight feet in the air. 
However, Sherwood drove it home, 
after bandaging a cut on one hand. 

Track races in the Indianapolis 
fashion, requiring a driver to crank a 
car up to néar-maximum RPM and 
leave it there for hours, have little 
appeal for the United States high- 
performance fanciers. Patterned after 
European competitions, their prize 
events place more emphasis on the 
car's acceleration and braking power 
and on the driver's skill in fast gear- 
shifting and tight maneuvering. 
Climbs up a steep and twisting hill- 
side, quarter and half-mile accelera- 
tion tests and cross-country tours with 
observers spotted in unmarked check 
points are favored. And no one gets 
rich on prize money. The ride is 
strictly pour le Sport. A ribbon, a 
medal, perhaps a little silver cup, and 
you've had it all, chum. 

But money isn’t everything, as long 
as there’s gas in the tank. And the en- 
thusiasts will tell you that the rewards 
in sheer pleasure are beyond price. 
Certainly it is a fact that the man who 
hasn't yet driven a really hot car has a 
tremendous thrill coming. Five miles 
at the wheel of something like an 
Allard, or a Bugatti, or an H.R.G., are 
usually enough to turn the experi- 
menter into a hopeless addict, ready 
and willing to mortgage the old home- 
stead for a foreign go-wagon. 

The difference between driving a 
real sports car and driving anything 
else is the difference between hitting 
a golf ball with a No. 2 iron and hit- 
ting it with a tennis racquet. Once 
you've handled a tight, well-designed 
high-performance car, and that means 
a foreign car, anything else seems soft, 
flabby and frustrating. 

This quite aside from the question 
of speed. Since Duesenberg and Cord 
went out of business (there is talk of a 
Duesenberg revival), there hasn’t been 
a stock car built in America that 
would do an easy, safe 100 and have 
anything left in hand. 

Who wants to do 100? Few of us, 
admittedly, but that isn’t the point. 
Driving a car capable of 100, you're 
loafing at 60, and should you need 25 
mph more in a hurry to bail out of a 
spot, you’ve got it. If you haven't got 
it, you’d better not drive over 60, lest 
you become a statistic all of a sudden. 

So you’ve decided you want a sports 
car. What to buy, what to buy? 

First, and least costly, is the MG 
Midget, Model TC, around $2,400. 
The Morgan 4/4 Competition, the 
closest thing to an MG is available 
now in [Continued on page 66] 


I became acquainted with Dr. Charles 
Norris auspiciously. The Chief Medical 
Examiner of New York City was stand- 
ing in the laboratory-office of the Belle- 
vue Morgue in his long underwear. 
He had finished his ghastly morning in 
the autopsy room and was readying 
now for luncheon at Luchow’s, 

“Charley, pour this newspaperman a 
drink!” he said. Charles Lieberman, his 
chauffeur and shadow, stepped over to 
a stained marble slab. He held up a 
chemist’s beaker containing human 
relics. “Are you through with this, 
Chief?” The Chief nodded, and into 
a catch-all went the anatomy, Casually, 
too casually, Charley rinsed the beaker 
and poured, Manfully, I downed the 
potion. The Chief’s eyes twinkled. I 
had passed the test. I was accepted as 
a friend of the great pathologist. 

I learned to expect anything. I 
would be summoned to the Morgue 
immediately; Doc Norris wished to dis- 
play a human body which had been 
in the river three months or more. “Old 
man, it’s beautiful,” he would. say. 
What the Chief meant by “beautiful” 
was that, despite the nauseous deterio- 
ration, he hoped to prove that death 
was not by drowning but by violence. 

When Vincent (Mad Dog) Coll was 
riddled with tommy-gun slugs as he 
stood in a telephone booth, the Chief 
was in ecstasy. “Christopher Colombo, 
old man, it’s wonderful. You must see 
it.” This was the first good example 
of machine-gun murder that had come 
to Doc’s hands. 

The Chief had a connoisseur’s inter- 
est in gunshot wounds. He discovered 
that detectives were not investigating 
murders too efficiently because of a 
natural repugnance to gore, so he had 
the Police Commissioner send the 
sleuths to him in details. 

The climax for the poor detectives 
was when they were taken into the 
basement. There sat John, an attendant, 
sewing up bodies. On the slab beside the 
immediate body would be his sandwich 
and bottle of milk. Between stitches 


and grins, he ate. Detectives who 
trained under Doc Norris never balked 
again at a job. 

Those who knew considered the 
Chief the greatest detective of them all. 
As an example of his prowess, take the 
Troy case. A milkman found the body of 
Mrs. Bessie Troy under her window at 
2 a.m. Police accused Mike Troy, the 
husband, of having murdered his wife. 
But Doc Norris was doubtful. Mike 
weighed only 145 pounds. His wife was 
a large woman. 

Doc was also doubtful about his own 
prerogatives. He called in Dr. George 
B. Magrath, chief medical examiner of 
Boston and just as picturesque a char- 
acter. Together they went to the New 
Jersey cemetery. By lantern light, Doc 
Magrath, wearing his flowing black 
artist’s He, and Doc Norris, smoking his 
inevitable cigar, performed an im- 
promptu autopsy. They could, of course, 
have been jailed. 

“We found a beautiful blood aspira- 
tion in the lungs,” the Chief said later. 
That was proof that Mrs. Troy had been 
alive when she hit the pavement. Mike 
went free, 


Such a good detective was the 
Chief that I am certain he knew when 
and how he, himself, should die. 

A group of newspaper men was having 
a party. One of the men was seized with 
convulsions. Several hours later the 
convulsions returned, A doctor pro- 
nounced the man dead but declined to 
state cause. 

Someone called Doc Norris. He asked 
two questions. “Tell those undertakers 
to take the chap away. Coronary throm- 
bosis.”” Autopsy proved it. 

The Chief also died of coronary 
thrombosis. A man who could diagnose 
over the telephone with two questions 
must have known what threatened. 

He refused, in his last statement, to 
allow an undertaker to embalm him. 
He had performed more than 26,000 
autopsies. He, who had cut up so many 
bodies, did not want an amateur work- 
ing on his.—Earl Sparling 
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Illustrated by Fred Siebet 


Out of the fog-filled night, the little man and the horse 
with knobby knees brought an urgent call for help. 


THE DOCTOR 
who wabnt thire 


Unlike some of his Chicago police colleagues, Captain 


Herman Schuettler didn’t give a damn about Irish freedom. 


But he was quite intrigued by the extravagance of a 


wealthy man who would argue about two cents 


BY ALAN HYND 
Author of The Case of 
The Scrambled Sleepers 


Back in the cobblestone-and-gaslight days, Chicago 
throbbed with England-haters. Most of them were promi- 
nent and affluent Irishmen who belonged to a fraternal 
society called the Clan-na-Gael. This organization had as 
its objective the liberation of Ireland from English rule. 
The boys were always putting the bite on each other to 
finance such projects as the dispatching of ambassadors to 
England to attempt diplomatic maneuvers like the blowing 
up of London Bridge, or the dynamiting of Buckingham 
Palace, preferably when the Royal Family was in residence. 

One of the leaders in the Clan-na-Gael was a 43-year-old 
physician named Philip Patrick Henry Cronin. Dr. Cronin, 
a native of County Cork who had been brought to America 
as a child, had a highly personal physical defect that pre- 
vented him from marrying. As a compensation, he plunged 
into “the cause,” as he called the work of the Clan, with a 
quiet frenzy, and his large practice occupied him otherwise. 

Dr. Cronin was a scholarly man of austere habits and 
tastes. He was a tall, spare, black Irishman, quite handsome, 
and a fastidious dresser. He maintained an office in what 
was known as the Opera House Block, on South Clark 
Street. He boarded with friends—a middle-aged couple 
named Conklin—on North Clark Street. The Conklins’ 
home was a flat over the Windsor Theater and, in addition 
to his office in the Opera Block, Dr. Gronin used the front 
room of the Conklin flat to receive patients at nights and 
on Sundays. 

In April of 1889, Dr. Cronin entered into a written agree- 
ment with Patrick O'Sullivan, proprietor of an ice business 
that catered to the family trade, whereby Dr. Cronin was, 
for a stated monthly fee, to take care of O’Sullivan’s four 
workmen and “any children who might be injured by the 
ice wagons.” It may interest those who have had dealings 
with modern fee-happy physicians to learn that Dr. Cronin’s 
monthly emolument for the O'Sullivan work was exactly $8. 

At 8 o'clock in the night of Saturday, May 4, a pasty- 
faced little man in a yellow overcoat materialized out of a 
spring fog and came breathlessly to the Conklin flat. He 
handed Dr. Cronin one of the O'Sullivan Ice Company’s 
business cards. An O'Sullivan workman, he said, had been 
seriously hurt at the plant, in the suburb of Lake View, six 


miles distant, and Mr. O'Sullivan had sent him to fetch - 


Dr. Cronin. The doctor laid the card aside, snatched up 
his medical kit, summoned Mrs. Conklin to tell her where 
he was going and went off with the man in the yellow 
overcoat. : 

Mrs. Conklin peered down into the street. In the feeble 
illumination from the gas lamps in the Windsor Theater 
lobby, she saw Dr. Cronin and the stranger get into a small 
canopied wagon drawn by a white horse. 

Now a horse is a horse, especially to a woman, but the 
horse that Mrs. Conklin saw moving oyer the glistening 
cobblestones of North Clark Street that night impressed her 
because of its knees. The animal's knees were so large and 
ungainly that the woman remembered them long after the 
horse itself had clop-clopped into the fog. 

When, on the Sunday morning, Dr. Cronin had not re- 
turned to his lodgings, the Conklins drove out to O’Sulli- 
van’s house, which adjoined -his ice plant. O'Sullivan, a 
puffy-eyed man with a belligerent stance, was groping his 
Way out of a hangover. He said that none of his men had 
been injured and he had not, therefore, dispatched any- 
body for Dr. Cronin. Mrs. Conklin mentioned that the 
stranger had spoken with a German accent. O’Sullivan was 
outraged that she should have believed he would dispatch 
anyone other than an Irishman, least of all a German, on 
a vital errand. 

Meanwhile, the equipage in which Dr. Cronin departed 
had attracted official attention. At 2 o'clock on the Sunday 
morning, two patrolmen attached to the police precinct 
that embraced the Conklin residence had seen a small 
wagon, drawn by an ungainly white horse, traveling north 
at what was described as great speed. There had been a 
trunk on the wagon. An hour later, the two cops had seen 
the same rig speeding south, without the trunk. 

The precinct official to whom the cops reported this was 


- Captain Michael Schaack—a lumbering big man of spectac- 


ular ineptitude who had got where he was because he was 
a German integrated into a strong Teutonic faction within 
the police department. Captain Schaack had surrounded 
himself with an aristocracy of incompetence. The only 
capable man under him happened [Continued on page 105] 
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©} Prince and Cin- 
* derella — Daddy 
J) Browning and 
Mary Louise 
Spas, his adopted 
“child.” 
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Mr. Gallico sighs for the days of needled 
beer, the bull stock market, “It,” and 
President Coolidge, and recalls ecstatically 


the goofiest saga of the purple tabloid 


Wrere are the screwballs of yesteryear? 

Is it the era that creates the wacky stories which keep the nation 
entertained over its breakfast table? Or does the parade of illogical, 
vulgar, glamorous and somewhat libidinous characters that some- 
times traipse through the columns of the press place its unforget- 
table mark upon the era? 

These must be somber days, or times have changed or the Fourth 
Estate has donned the garments of respectability. For locked away 
in the bound copies, the archives of the New York tabloids when 
they were young, gay and completely uninhibited are a series of 
journalistic romps, the like of which had never been seen before 
in the brief history of the United States of America. 

And the merriest, goofiest and most ribald of these is the fanci- 


ful saga of the late millionaire realtor, Edward West Browning, a C% FIV T 


bawdy public pajama party that decorated the Golden Decade of the 
nineteen twenties, when you and I were young, Maggie, and loving 
every minute of it. 

Perhaps if I call the chief protagonist in this rout by the name 
under which he was known to every household of New York, and 
most of the nation besides, the light of memory will be kindled— 
Daddy Browning. Oho! Illumination! Daddy Browning and 
Peaches, the Child of Spring, later known as Only a Bird in a Gilded 
Cage. Ah, but wait. Before Peaches there was Mary Spas, the Sun- 
shine Girl. Memory comes flooding back, eh? Two incredible journ- 
alistic gandy-dances involving an aging rip and his adventures in 
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print and out with a series of the most outrageous and 
fabulous little chiselers in the long history of the art of 
sluicing pay dirt out of the pockets of a sugar daddy. It is 
a question which story, in retrospect, is the funnier. It is 
my intention, in the interest of dispelling some of the 
gloom engendered by these lugubrious and heavy-handed 
times in which we live, to review both of these fulsome 
chronicles for you. 

The period: July, 1925, a little more than twenty-three 
years ago. World War I was only seven years packed away 
in moth balls. Oh, those days and the people and the 
money; the heaps, piles and scads of money. 

Let me see how to bring it back to you... . It is the 
fourth year of Abie's Irish Rose. The newspapers of July 
5 headlined, COOLIDGE MARKS BIRTHDAY AND 
FOURTH BY GOING TO WORK. John D. Rockefeller 
is 86 and Prohibition blankets the land. There is vaude- 
ville with Fannie Brice and Odette Myrtil playing the 
Palace, and Evan Burrows Fontaine, a dancer, has just 
filed a suit for $1,000,000 against Cornelius Vanderbilt 
Whitney, naming him in no uncertain terms as the pappy 
of her 4-year-old son, Cornelius Vanderbilt Whitney, Jr. 

Down in Dayton, Tennessee, John T. Scopes is about to 
go on trial, charged with corrupting the innocent jelly en- 
cased in the skulls of the young. by wising them up to the 
Darwinian Theory. Babe Ruth is in a batting slump and 
Jack Dempsey side-stepping the vulgarity of a public en- 
counter with Harry Wills for reasons of his own. The 
present King of England, then the Duke ‘of York, got his 
picture in the papers, sliding down the chute on his 
royal derriere in the Funny House at Wembley, wearing 
a hard hat. 

Two bucks would get you a seat to the Ziegfeld Follies, 
Earl Carroll’s Vanities, an evening with Leon Errol playing 
Louis the 14th, or Adele Astaire in Lady Be Good. The 
French were chasing Abdel Krim and his Riffian ruffians, 
Helen Wills had just taken a pasting from Suzanne Leng- 
len, and it was so God-awful hot in town, the horseless 
carriages all had tar on their tires from the melting asphalt. 
The daughter of a New York city butcher by the name 
of Ederle was roiling the waters off Cape Gris Nez, France, 
preparing.to attempt to swim the English Channel. 

Near the end of the month of June, 1925, there appeared 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“Mr. Stallings gave me the earrings for saying “yes’— 
and all the rest for keeping my mouth shut.” 


in the press of New York an advertisement that sent the 
boys in the local room scurrying to the files in their re- 
spective morgues or libraries to read up the clips on the 
party involved because their retentive memories told them 
that somewhere, sometime, he had been in the news before. 

The advertisement breathed a kind of shy, violetlike 
modesty and read: “Wanted: a pretty, refined girl, about 
14 years old, by aristocratic family of wealth and highest 
standing; will be brought up as own child among beauti- 
ful surroundings, with every desirable luxury, opportunity, 
education, travel, kindness, care and love. Apply Edw. W. 
Browning, 153 West 72nd St., New York.” 

You can see the sardonic lips of the city editors curling 
over that one and hear their cries—“Boy! BOY! Clips on 
Edward West Browning, and get the lead out of your seat, 
slewfoot. Rush!” 


Spread out before Old Eagle Eye, the cuttings yielded 
the following interesting information. At 51, Edward West 
Browning was a big-time real-estate operator. He was a 
bona fide millionaire with a record of minor eccentricities 
in the spending of his money, such as, for instance, the 
construction of a “country estate” atop a group of build- 
ings where he lived at 31-33-35 West 81st Street. On the roof 
he had built a small lake on which he rowed daily in a 
little boat. There were, further, thirty-three flower beds con- 
taining more than 10,000 blossoms, bubbling fountains, 
trellises of teakwood and massive idols and statues of 
bronze. Mr. Browning was also a fellow who got around 
the nonéxistence in those days of the two-way automobile 
radio telephone, by equipping his limousine with carrier 
pigeons. When an idea for a half-million-dollar deal, it 
said, smote him en route, he would fasten it to the leg of 
the homing squab and swoosh it off to his home or office. 
Nice copy. 

But there was more and jucier background. In 1915, 
Browning, then 40, met and married one Nellie Adele 
Lowan, and after several years the couple adopted two 
little girls, Marjorie Gloria, and Dorothy Sunshine. On 
July 20, 1928, Mr. Browning hit the tabloids with a bang 
when he filed suit for divorce from Nellie Adele, charging 
that she had decamped to Paris in the company of one Dr. 
Charles Henry Wilen, described as a “Bronx dentist-sheik,” 
a combination common to the era, for it 
had not been so long since Rudolph 
Valentino had impressed himself upon 
the libidos of the nation’s maidens by 
his screen performance in an opus called 
—just plain—The Sheik. For years there- 
after, any male adjudged capable. of 
arousing so much as a gleam in a lady's 
eye was promptly labeled a sheik. There 
were Astoria Iceman-Sheiks and Queen 
Plumber-Sheiks, Manhattan Milkman- 
Sheiks, Traveling Salesman, Barber and 
Fuller Brushman Sheiks. You know. 

Well, anyway, we are going to say a 
quick good-by to the Bronx dentist- 
sheik, because Nellie replied “Tosh” to 
the allegations; her interest in the Doc 
had been purely cultural and on the 
musical side—or as the headline in The 
News of July 27 put it so prettily: 


AS ROMEO, WILEN A GOOD 
UKULELE PLAYER, SAYS GIRL 


. She fired back a countersuit accusing 
hubby of carryings-on with a woman 
known only by the initial of her first 
name “E,” and three nameless but 
comely hussies besides. Mr. Browning 
withdrew his suit. It was all good clean 
innocent fun, and made news in those 
days because [Continued on page 86] 
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A bowling mate of mine recently married a young lady whose knowl- 
edge of sports was confined to the simple details involyed in the 
ordinary act of walking. He thought he would start her out right 
so he took her to the bowling alley to teach her the game and thus, 
perhaps, assure at least his bowling freedom. 


After explaining some of the points of the game he confidently 
delivered the ball down the alley. It felled only the No. 10 pin. 
Another ball and he got the lonely 7 pin. As he was about to alibi 
his inaccuracy the little woman spoke up. “But darling, I don’t believe 
I could ever learn this game, It’s too fast to knock down all those 
Indian clubs just one at a time.” 

—Ellis Campbell, Longview, Wash. 


Long years ago, Grandfather, a druggist, was known as “Doc” in his 
community. One morning a haggard-looking character stumbled into 
the drugstore. “Doc,” he complained, “I’m exhausted! My wife tosses 
and tumbles all night and I haven’t slept for weeks. Can you help?” 
its gave him a bromide to give his wife at bedtime. The fellow 
returned in about a week, looking much better. “Gee! Doc, that was 
sure wonderful stuff you gave my wife,” he said. “Now ANYBODY 

can sleep with her.” 
—Elza M. McDole, Elmhurst, Ill. 


I was talking to a friend in a florist shop when in walked a worried- 
looking man who asked for three potted geraniums. 
“T’m sorry,” said the clerk, “We're out of geraniums just now, but 
we have some nice potted chrysanthemums.” 
“No, they won’t do,” replied the man. “I promised my wife I’d 
water her geraniums while she was away.” 
—Wm. E. Russell, New London, Conn. 
s 


The late Supervisor James B. McSheehy was one of San Francisco's 
most beloved and colorful public figures. During his six terms as a 
member of the board of supervisors, from 1918 to 1941, he delivered 
many memorable speeches which he invariably punctuated with 
picturesque phraseology, including many a mixed metaphor. 
I well remember the afternoon, in the midst of heated debate 
over a city transit issue, when Supervisor McSheehy declared: 
“We should grab the bull by the tail and look the issue square in 
the face!” 
—Virgil L. Elliott, San Francisco, Calif. 


[ra EB er nh of 
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Ta a recent trip to Boston my wife and I found a parking space in 
the downtown area next to a “restricted” sign. Just as we were leaving 
a big new car drove up and parked in the illegal space in front of us. 


.After the driver locked his car he reached in his pocket, withdrew 


a green slip of paper and placed it under the windshield wiper. We 
could not resist our curiosity—it was a ticket for illegal parking. 
—H. P. Montgomery, Hartford, Conn. 


One of my pals, having collected the fruits of a judicious wager, was 
walking down the street in a cloud of good spirits when he was ap- 
proached by a seedy panhandler who begged for two bits. “I suppose 
you want to buy yourself a drink?” my friend demanded. “That's 
right,” the bum admitted, his watery gaze fixed firmly on the tips 
of my friend’s shoes. “Since you’re honest about it,” my friend said, 
“T'll go you one better.” And he guided the bum into a nearby bar. 
“Two double bourbons,” he said to the bartender. Whereupon the 
bum croaked, “Make mine the same.” 

—Arthur Forester, Lexington, Ky. 


A Utah farmer, bringing his cow home from pasture the other eve- 
ning, opened the barn door and discovered the body of a tramp who 
had found the barn a handy place to hang himself. 

The farmer turned and ran— 

At the inquest the coroner asked the farmer what he did after 
seeing the body. 

“I did exactly what you’d’ve done,” said the farmer. “I didn’t stop 
for two blocks!” 

“And why did you stop then?” demanded the coroner. 

“Well,” the farmer replied, “I wondered why I wasn’t making 
better time, so I looked around and there I was still dragging my 
cow!” 

—Glen Perrins, Ogden, Utah 


Newspapers recently carried an AP dispatch from Jersey City, New 
Jersey, telling of a man who was arrested merely for putting his foot 
on a brass rail and loudly calling for a seidel of lager. This would 
seem to be one of the most outrageous abridgements of human liberty 
on record, until further reading reveals that said brass rail fronted 
the desk in a local police station. 

—Alex Harper, Bellefontaine, Ohio 


‘ ly taken from your own experience. Pay- 
nibe acknowledged or returned. Address 
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The Elis trampled on 
tradition when they invited 
Hillbilly Herman Hickman 

to be head football coach 
at Yale., But then, hefty 


Herman is no small 


tradition-trampler himself 
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A football experiment of far-reaching significance will 
be conducted this season at Yale, which is not in the habit 
of lending its team to that sort of thing. Once and for all, 
it will be determined whether a good guy also can be a 
good football coach, an hypothesis that seldom has been 
investigated due to the lack of suitable subjects. 

If the game ever is as much fun for the players as it is 
for the spectators, generations of college boys yet unborn 
and undeceived will light candles to the memory of Her- 
man Hickman, one-time professional wrestling and foot- 
ball gladiator, full-time professional food fancier, raconteur 
and hillbilly, and last season Red Blaik’s right bower in 
charge of line play and morale at West Point. 

Viewed from any angle—and, since he weighs 330 pounds, 
there is a lot to see—Hickman is a highly improbable fellow 
to have wound up in New Haven. If the Yale Football 
Committee, a small, self-anointed group of old grads, had 
set out deliberately to fracture all precedents, it would 
have had a tough job selecting a man who conformed 
less to the established concept of a Yale head coach than 
Hickman. 

Yale began to play football in 1872, and for seventy-five 
years its head coaches sprang full-born from the same mold. 
They were slim, purposeful, aloof blokes with the anti- 
septic virtues and the restraint of heroes in movie horse 
operas. They dressed like walking advertisements for 
Brooks Brothers. They sounded, when they chose to talk, 
like characters out of J. P. Marquand. Hickman is a happy 
extrovert who couldn’t cut a trim figure if he tried. He 
ea a backwoods drawl that is fresh out of Tobacco 

oad, 

Appearances—even Herman’s overwhelming bulk—are 
superficial departures from type compared to the unique 
attitude Hickman has brought with him. Superannuated 
sophomores aren’t kidding when they speak of God, Coun- 
try and Yale as a winning parlay. Football at New Haven 
always has been played as though it were a religious crusade. 

To make certain that its dedicated youths were given 
proper indoctrination, nobody but an enshrined alumnus 
was considered worthy to serve as head coach until 1941. 
Haryard and Princeton, the other remaining strongholds 
of alumni coaching, dropped their silly bias against out- 
siders in the middle 1930s, but Yale held out until the 
supply of old Blues ran dry. 

Hickman already has uprooted Yale's traditional austerity 
with methods that have outraged some of the school-tie 
crowd as much as they have delighted the players. He be- 
lieves an amusing story is more effective than a fire-and- 
brimstone pep talk, that kids play better football when they 
enjoy what they are doing. 

To this end, he has retained a little ritual he introduced 
at West Point. Before each practice session, a player is 
appointed to tell the squad a funny story. Since one thing 
invariably leads to another and nobody likes a good yarn, 
or tells one, better than Hickman, the locker room seems 
to be crowded with large oafs practicing rolling on the floor. 
The high hilarity is merely interrupted by the start of 
piecice: Midway through each period of instruction in the 

ne art of knocking people down, Hickman calls a ten- 
minute break and regales the squad with stories at out the 
hillbilly kinfolk he has created. 


Like the time Uncle Snazzy was minding his own busi- 
ness down there in Tennessee a few years ago when the 
Army decided to hold maneuvers practically in his back 
yard. Uncle Snazzy, accustomed to strange goings-on in the 
mountains, thought nothing of the shootin’ and the 
a-whoopin’ and continued minding his business, which hap- 
pened to be sampling a jug of home-grown corn likker. 
The artillery barrage approached closer and finally a shell 
arched over the cabin and exploded dov-n the road a piece. 
That was enough for the old gent. “Uacle Snazzy,” Hick- 
man goes on, “he busts outta the door and hollers, ‘Ah 
don’t care what Robert E, Lee’s gonna do. Ah’m surren- 
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derin’, 


Now Hickman does not expect to win games by throwing 
Joe Miller’s joke book at the opposition. His handmade 
lines that carried Army through three seasons without defeat 
and turned Glenn Davis and Doc Blanchard loose on exten- 
sive explorations of real estate were not developed with gay 
quips. Large Herman is a charter member of the old school 
which holds that there is no substitute for fundamentals: 
blocking, tackling and interminable rehearsal of plays. 

His purpose in keeping the kids laughing is strictly 
utilitarian: to keep their enthusiasm high for what is es- 
sentially awfully boring work. A Yale player in practice 
occasionally will miss a block because he is still killing 
himself over Herman’s last gag, but he will not mess up 
the play because the seat of his pants is dragging on the 
ground. 

“The secret of football,” Hickman says, “is to make it 
spirited drudgery. Going through the same motions, year 
after year, is damn monotonous work. But you've got to 
do it until the linemen react instinctively to changing 
situations. The backs, the artists, must learn to do certain 
things mechanically, so they can pull a trick out of the bag 
the instant they see an opening for it. Even the pros have 
to practice constantly the same old routines they've been 
doing for ten, twelve years. As a player, I remember how 
a good belly laugh relieved the monotony. That's why I 
make a point of setting aside some time every day for 
horsing around. One of two things will happen if you 
don’t do it. The kids will loaf, or get dopey with boredom.” 

It is no trade secret that Red Blaik was more cut up by 
the loss of Hickman than he was by the snapping of Army’s 
32-game winning streak last year. Hickman, vice-president 
in charge of gags and morale at West Point, deserves much 
of the credit for the up-and-at-em fireworks Army main- 
tained during the longest winning streak of modern times. 
People close to the situation predict Blaik will miss Hick- 
man as much as Blanchard and Davis. ‘ 


Yale scrapped its lingering prejudices against non- 
alumni and unabashed professionals—especially in the mat- 
ter of salary—and went to the mountainous Hickman for 
the identical reasons that made him so valuable to West 
Point. Although it would not be correct to say that recent 
Yale teams have been dogging it, there is no doubt that 
desire to win under the elms of New Haven has been 
languishing. 

The young, sophisticated Yales needed a shot in the 
arm, and Hickman seems to have provided same. On a 
stifling Saturday last May, the players asked Herman to 
extend practice another hour. It never before had hap- 
pened in the memory of the oldest inhabitant. 

Herman’s personality so capitivated the students that 
Yale’s most talented athlete, Tony Lavelli, the basketball 
star, wanted to report for the team although he never had 
played football and had only one season to learn the game. 
Herman advised Lavelli to concentrate on the sport in 
which field goals are scored with the hands, not the feet. 
“He would've been a great pass-catcher,” Herman explains, 
“but he weighs only a hundred and sixty. Besides, Howard 
Hobson, the basketball coach, would’ve been after me with 
an ax if his boy got banged up.” . 

Fritz Barzilauskas, who played at Holy Cross before going 
to Yale under the G.I. Bill, was particularly struck by the 
new attitude he found on the campus when he returned 
to help in spring practice. “The little aristocrats up here 
aren’t accustomed to knocking their brains out,” said Mr. 
B., currently with the Boston Yanks, “but they're working 
for Herman without realizing that he’s putting them 
through the wringer. I’m going to start a joke file, just 
in case I ever get a job as head coach. It'll be more useful 
than a drawerful of sure-fire touchdown plays.” 

“This is the funniest school I ever saw,” Hickman com- 
ments. “The stars are the first ones out for practice and 
the last to leave.” 

The reason is obvious. The kids don’t want to miss 
Herman’s vaudeville act or the [Continued on page 23] 
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GUNS wetthoat fire. 


% 


BY LUCIAN CARY 


The modern airgun has accuracy 
as well as safety. It’s a far cry 


from our old-time “BB rifle” 


4 


At 35 feet, the Sheridan can put ten shots within a dime’s area. 


Ai rifles and pistols were popular before the war and 
they seem to be growing more popular. Several new ones 
have appeared recently and the prewar models of older 
makes have been improved. One reason for this is the 
legend that is commonly printed on the flaps of each box 
of .22 rim-fire ammunition: 


RANGE ONE MILE 
BE CAREFUL 


The wording has varied from time to time. But the 
“One Mile” is always there. It represents a slight, but only 
a slight, exaggeration. The .22 long-rifle bullet, when fired 
at the most favorable angle, which is not 45 degrees but 
about 30 degrees, has traveled between 1,400 and 1,500 
yards, or more than three-quarters of a mile. And even 
though most of its energy is Spent at such a range, the 
bullet is still capable of going through a window, can 
still injure a human being. 

This means that except in places a mile or so from where 
men work or children play, it’s unsafe to fire a .22 rifle when 
you can’t see what is going to stop the bullet. In settled com- 
munities, it is unsafe to shoot at anything in a tree or at 
targets thrown in the air unless you are shooting almost 
straight up. 

An air rifle has no such limitations. No air rifle so far 
commercially made is dangerous beyond a couple of hun- 
dred yards. Consequently you can do things with an air 
rifle that you can’t do safely with a .22 rim-fire rifle. If you 
want to practice target shooting in the living room, you 
can arrange a safe bullet trap by stuffing a cardboard box 
with absorbent cotton. Eight or ten inches of cotton will 


Accurate little Bull’s-Eye rubber-band pistol can hit 
match heads at close range. In background, Johnson gun. 


halt any air-rifle pellet, dead so it won't ricochet. The air 
rifle makes no smoke, no smell, and so little noise that the 
neighbors in the next apartment won't know you are shoot- 
ing. If you want to shoot outdoors at targets thrown in 
the air, you can feel quite safe provided there is no one 
in front of the gun nearer than, say, 200 yards. 

The true air rifle is not to be confused with the BB-gun, 
so commonly referred to as an “air rifle.” The typical 
BB-gun, such as sells for about $5, isn’t even a BB-gun 
- since the shot, whether lead or steel, are of a diameter 

halfway between B and BB shot. The propelling force is 
usually derived from a coil spring, not a compressed-air 
chamber, The barrel is smoothbore, The pellets vary con- 


siderably in diameter. As a result, the BB-gun is not ac- 
curate enough for any kind of target practice. Its only 
purpose is to give little boys the sensation of having a 
gun, and the police a headache. 

It has done so well in annoying the police that the state 
of Connecticut actually passed a law that bracketed the 
BB-gun with brass knuckles and the stiletto. The law reads 
as follows: 

“Any person who shall sell to another a sling shot, air 
rifle, BB-gun, blackjack, sandbag, metal or brass knuckles, 
or stiletto, must, within twenty-four hours after the de- 
livery of such weapon or implement to the person to whom 
sold, give written notice of such sale or delivery, specifying 
the article sold and the name and address of the person 
to whom sold or delivered, to the chief of police of the 
city, the warden of the borough or the first selectman of the 
town within which such weapon or implement is sold or 
delivered, as the case may be.” 

Why the law should rate the BB-gun, which is never 
used by criminals, with the blackjack and the sandbag, 
is difficult to understand. My guess is that it was included 
because it is a nuisance. The law is not enforced. But it’s 
there, waiting for the dealer who sells a BB-gun to a boy 
who subsequently uses it to break windows, destroy the 
peace of the neighbor’s cat—or perhaps sting some particu- 
larly objectionable person. 

The police of New York city are fed up with air rifles. 
This is partly owing to the fact that they have annually 
to guard Macy's Christmas parade. The parade consists 
largely of enormous balloons in the shapes of animals. You 
can guess the rest. 


Photos for TRUE by Sid Latham 


One stroke sets the piston spring of Hy-Score pistol, 
which drives a .177 pellet at about 400 feet a second. 


Actually I haye never known of but one case in which 
an air rifle was used for subversive purposes. I once knew 
a young man who kept am air rifle in his room for the 
sole purpose of putting out the street light twenty feet 
from his window. When asked by the police if he could ex- 
plain the repeated failure of the light, he said: “No—but 
why don’t you have them move it so it won’t shine in my 
window when I’m trying to sleep?” He didn’t go to jail. 
As soon as the electric-light company moved the light, he 
gave up rifle shooting and became a fly fisherman, 

I have recently tried out five different makes of air 
rifles, three different makes of air pistols, a gun that ‘uses 
carbon-dioxide gas as a propellant, [Continued on page 62] 
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BY ELMER L. IREY 
As told to 


WILLIAM J. SLOCUM 


i 1920, Daniel G. Roper and I had yet to take our first 
drink. Roper was an ardent Prohibitionist, I merely an 
ardent abstainer. Roper was United States Collector of In- 
ternal Revenue in the Tréasury Department; I was Chief 
of the Treasury Department's Intelligence Unit. Truly, 
two shining examples of the rewards of abstinence. 

We sat in Roper’s office, facing each other. Our lips, 
which had never tasted wine, were drawn in tight, un- 


Elmer Ivey, former chief of the nation’s T-Men. 


happy lines; our eyes were dull, sad. We looked, in fact, as 
though we were slowly recovering from a bearcat of a 
hangover. 

“Mr. Roper,” I said glumly, “they can’t do this to us.” 

He nodded. “They certainly can’t.” 

“Why didn’t the Department of Justice get it?” I asked. 
“Never knew Justice to pass up anything before.” 

“They were too smart for us. Lord knows, I pulled every 
string I could to get it shifted to them. I’m afraid you're 
stuck, Mr. Irey.” 

“Yes, I guess we are stuck, Mr. Roper.” 

“No, Mr. Irey. You’re stuck. Me, I’m resigning.” 

Dan Roper was a brilliant worker for Uncle Sam: But he 
knew when he was licked. He wisely withdrew from an 
untenable situation and went on to become a member of 


President Roosevelt's cabinet. I was in no position to re- 
sign, so I just sighed and hoped for the best. In this case 
the best was none too good, because I became the man 
charged with keeping prohibition agents honest! 

We will now take ten until the raucous laughter sub- 
sides. 

When it became apparent that the most powerful lobby 
in our history was succeeding in forcing Prohibition down 
the traditionally well-oiled throats of America there was a 
wild, behind-the-scenes fight between the Department of 
Justice and the Department of Treasury. Both sides were 
Aes to recognize an Augean stable and, probably for the 
ist time in bureaucratic history, two government agen- 
cies fought like hell not to obtain any of the sweet spoils 


A buck came fast and went fast, in the good old bad days. 


of new job-producing legislation. Treasury argued that 
Justice was the law-enforcing agency of national govern- 
ment; Justice argued that Treasury had always policed the 
collecting of alcohol and whisky taxes and should there- 
fore be awarded the honor of keeping the United States and 
its territories dry. Roper slid surreptitiously into many a 
Congressional cloakroom confab, but always there was 
some smooth-tongued scoundrel from Jus- 
tice at his heels. 

When the Volstead Act became the law 
of the land a portion of that act plainly 
stated that the Department of Treasury 
was the enforcing agency. That meant pro- 
hibition agents would be Treasury em- 
ployees, and my Intelligence Unit was 
charged with making sure that no crooks 
were hired. Also, once these honest men 
were added to the pay roll, that they re- 
mained pristine. 

The following dreary statistics will sug- 
gest just how complicated our assignment 
was—from 1920 to 1928 (when we finally 
stuck Justice with the job) we fired 700 
prohibition agents and prosecuted more 
than 1,000, all for varying degrees of lar- 
ceny. These do not include the hordes we 
dismissed for drunkenness on the job. That 
is in startling contrast to the record of the 
operatives of the Intelligence Unit in my 
twenty-eight years as its chief. In that time 
one man was found accepting a bribe and 


he blew out his brains before trial. Prohibition agents were 
paid between $1,800 to $2,400 a year. From those meager 
acorns a lot of big apples were to grow, including some 
of the great fortunes of our day. There were no Civil 
Service requirements attached to the job. The enforce- 
ment group therefore was infiltrated with a sleazy gang of 
illiterate mathematical wizards, politicians’ backward rela- 
tives, weary old bank robbers and con men. 

I think that this generation, inured as it is to the work- 
ings and profits of the black-marketeer, would be astonished 
to learn that the nylon and steak salesmen of the late 40s 
are mere nickel-and-dime infants compared to the “just-off- 
the-boat” operators of the 20s. I think that even those of 
the last generation who survived the bootlegger’s hootch 

will be astonished to learn how much money 

flowed atop the sea of alcohol that inundated 

America in the Roaring Twenties. ~ 

In 1921 we were forced to feel slightly sus- 
picious of a Philadelphia agent who made 
$2,000 a year and maintained two cars and a 
chauffeur. His casual and informal explana- 
tion of the chauffeur was that he didn’t know 
how to drive. He found it a bit more difficult 
to explain bank deposits which each week 
added up to a neat $4,000. No more, no less. 

_ It turned out that he got $4,000 for not walk- 
ing down a certain Philadelphia garage- 
loaded street between 3 and 4 p.m. Tues- 
days and Thursdays. In those two hours each 
week his benefactor moved a total of six 
truckloads filled with bad whisky, and $4,000 
was cheap for the agent’s lack of ambulatory 
interest. This was a shocking case. It was soon 
to become routine. 

There was the New York city agent who 
had been copilot on a free-lance garbage truck 
before a doting second cousin had him ap- 
pointed. After three months this young man 
asked for sick leave and departed with his 
wife for a six-month stay in Europe. There 
was also a young agent in my Intelligence 
Unit whom I was forced to discharge. He was 
honest, but not quite [Continued on page 119] 
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With a permit, palatable booze could be 
served because that meant government stock. 
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Yes ago Leroy Robert (Satchel) Paige was bussing it east 
on a road trip with the Pittsburgh Crawfords of the Negro 
National League. 

Those were the dark ages for the colored ballplayer, and 
the dusty bus pulled up in a small Pennsylvania town to 
let the road-weary players stretch their legs. Satchel stepped 
up to a refreshment stand for a snack. 

“Sorry,” said the man, as he turned away, “we don’t serve 
Negroes,” Only he didn’t say Negroes. 

As the bus sped out of town, Satchel read the sign. It 
said: Gettysburg. 

Times have changed for the fabulous Satchel (he spells 
it with two I's) and for his. fellow players. When I finally 
caught up with him (he’s exceedingly elusive with the 
press), he was ensconced in the swank Philadelphia hotel 
which houses the Cleveland ball club on road trips, room- 
ing with Larry Doby, the personable young Cleveland out- 
fielder. No longer was he forced to callous his bottom on 
bus springs, and eat and sleep in dingy boarding houses. 
No longer was organized big-league ball a Jim Crow game. 
Later I watched him go in as relief at Shibe Park in the 
second game of a double header, and almost 40,000 multi- 
tinged ball fans gave him a tremendous ovation. 

Not, of course, that Satchel was the first Negro to crack 
the icewall that surrounded big-league baseball. Jackie 
Robinson did that. But it was players of Satchel’s caliber, 
players whom Satchel says “were born twenty years too late,” 
who paved the way. Thus in the early 1930s the Pittsburgh 
Crawfords, now members of the Negro American League, 
came to New York looking for a game with a white semipro 
team. Nobody would book them (a) because they were not 
“good enough” and (b) because one didn’t play beyond the 
color line. 

The Chick Fewsters took a chance and met the Craw- 
fords in the dinky King’s Stadium in Brooklyn—expect- 
ing to have a breeze and a lot of laughs. With Satchel 
breezing them in, and with such players as Josh (Rupert) 
Gibson, Willie Wells, Oscar Charleston, Jimmy Crutchfield 
and the fleet-footed Cool Papa Bell as support (if Satch 
needed it), the laughs were on the Fewsters. The Crawfords 
murdered them. 

In fact, the Crawfords were so good, and played such 


BY TED SHANE 


Maybe he’s too old for the big-time, like 
some say, but Paige is still the only 


living man who pitches with both feet 


fancy ball, the crack semipro Bushwicks took them on in 
hitherto exclusive Dexter Park, Brooklyn. “That team was 
good enough to step right in the white National League,” 
Satchel, hardly a modest violet, recounts. “Between it and 
I, we opened almost every major and minor league park 
the colored teams now play in.” 

It would have only been justice had Satchel Paige been 
the first Negro to break into the big leagues. When he had 
it, undoubtedly he ranked with Mathewson, Johnson and 
Feller. When Jacki: Robinson finally made it, Satch had 
already become a legend. Not only was he a one-man league 
in himself (“There is three major colored leagues, the 
Negro National, American and Satchel Paige!”) but he was 
earning upwards of a reputed $40,000 a year. Officially the 
property of the Kansas City Monarchs for the past eight 
years, Satchel could do as he pleased when he pleased, pitch 
according to his own schedule (depending largely on the 
gate), or absent himself to pitch free-lance where the golden 
eagle beckoned loudest. His contract, a hush-hush confused 
secret, is said to have called for a $1,000 guarantee, with 
a 10 percent cut of the gate. So it was only natural that the 
shrewd Paige at the time should remark: “I’m against big 
time white ball for myself. I make more money this way. 
Besides I got advantages.” 

For there are two outstanding characteristics about Paige 
—he is a master showman as well as one of the most remark- 
able athletes of all time. A long, lean 6 feet 31% inches of 
180 pounds of languid lugubriousness, Paige has built up 
a Stepin Fetchit pitching personality. He shuffles to the 
mound, and thereafter carries on like a dizzy, multi-speed 
dervish. He plants his pipe-stem legs in awkward positions 
on the rubber, cranks up over his head or sidearm, and 
throws orthodoxly or unexpectedly and even off balance. He 
is the world’s only pitcher who can throw, with a man on 
base, with his feet planted squarely frontways. 

He can throw any pitch you can name, and a few you 
can’t. These include the “hurry-up ball,” “the one-hump 
blooper,” “the two-hump ditto,” the “bat dodger” and the 
notorious “hesitation pitch.” The latter, questionably ruled 
a balk by the American League, means that Satch reaches 
for the sky with both arms, hesitates, then as he throws 
suddenly, stops the forward [Continued on page 109] 
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BY MEE MORNINGSIDE 


To determine the relative danger of riding 
in different seats of an automobile, a survey 
has been made of the injuries received in 
accidents to cars carrying ene or more pas- 
sengers during a recent month in a certain 
American city. Of the 856 occupants of the 
302 cars involved, injuries were sustained by 
$2 per cent of the drivers, 49 per cent of the 
passengers in the rear seat, and by 82 per cent 
of those riding in the front seat beside the 
driver. 


Under a Turkish law that abolished 
polygamy in 1926, the men of that coun- 
try became the first and are still the only 
Mohammedans to be denied the four 
legal wives and unlimited number of 
concubines which have been allowed 
members of their religion for thirteen 
centuries. 


When the Gregorian calendar was adopted 
by England in 1752, moving dates ten days 
nearer, a vast number of people were unable 
to understand how a man-made law could 
take ten days out of their lives and, there- 
fore, looked for some divine sign of con- 
firmation or denial. As Christmas (new style) 
approached and no sign had appeared, 2,000 
persons journeyed to Glastonbury to see if 
a famous thornbush there would blossom on 
this day as it had on other Christmases. Be- 
cause the bush did not flower, they were 
convinced that the date was the 15th, not 
the 25th, and for many years would not 
accept the new calendar, By Ralph Chopp, 
Clinton, Alabama. 


One of the official rules of baseball 
governs cases in which spectators, dis- 
gruntled over a decision and deciding to 
take part in the argument with the um- 
pire, may walk out on the field and hold 
up the game. If the police are unable 
to clear the field within fifteen minutes, 
the yisiting team is permitted, irrespec- 
tive of the inning, to claim the game with 
the score of 9 to 0. 


On All Souls’ Day in Mexico, the subject 
of Death is featured in numerous ways. Ad- 
vertisements are decorated with skeletons, 
newspapers publish editorials on “The 
Hereafter,” bakeries make a special “Bread 
of the Dead,” confectioners offer candy 
skulls, and toy stores display small coffins, 
tombstones and other funereal playthings. 
By Jose Gomez, Mexico City, Mexico. 


When the gaseous form of matter was 
discovered by Jan van Helmont of Brus- 
sels in 1625, no language contained a 
word which could be used to identify it 
or one from which an appropriate name 
could-be derived. So “gas”? was coined 
by the Dutch chemist and the word has 
been adopted by the majority of the 
world’s civilized tongues. 


In the United States, the most hazardous 
form of journalism is evidently the Wash- 
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ington news letter, as less than forty have 
survived out of some 700 started in the 
Capital since 1918. 


Under the streets of New York are 
many privately owned foot tunnels that 
are subject to an annual franchise tax 
as well as a property tax. These franchise 
taxes are based on how the passageways 
are used and range from: $500 for a 
tunnel between two buildings for the use 
of employees up to $6,000 for a certain 
tunnel between a subway station and a 
department store for the convenience of 
its customers. By R. B. Stetson, Kent, 
Ohio. 


Two women have been nominated for 
President of the United States—Victoria 


in the girls that, upon the death of the last 
in 1931, it was learned she had never had 
electricity, a telephone or an automobile; 
and her only dress was one she had made 
herself and worn for twenty-five years. Yet 
her estate amounted to more than $100,000,- 
000. By Phil Stein, Lakehurst, New Jersey. 


After using lie-detector machines for 
two decades, criminal investigators real- 
ized in 1945 that many of the fluctua- 
tions in blood pressure which defied their 
diagnosis were not abnormal but resulted 
from imperceptible muscular movements 
made by the examinee to falsify his 
ehart. Today, such tricky movements are 
recorded through air bladders placed 
under the forearms and thighs of the 
subject. By E. H. Cummings, Oak, Ne- 
braska, 


Out of every 100 heavy drinkers who have 
indulged to excess regularly over a period 
of years, no more than four ever have delir- 
ium tremens and three of these cases are 
precipitated either by starvation, a severe 
mental strain, an accident such as a burn or 
a disease such as pneumonia, 


The World Peace Jubilee, held in Bos- 
ton in 1872 to celebrate the end of the 
Franco-Prussian War, was the greatest 
musical event in the history of this coun- 
try. Supplemented by a chorus of 20,000, 
the orchestra comprised 2,000 instru- 
ments, including a bass drum twenty-five 
feet in diameter, believed to be the larg- 
est ever made. 


Between the 5th and 12th centuries, the people of the western world seldom bathed, 
owing to a widespread belief that it was injurious to the health. Today, bathing is virtually 
universal and there is a science, called balneology, of treating disease with medicinal baths 
which include, for example, immersion in radioactive mud, sulphur*water, warm wax, 
ammonia, brine, malt, mustard and even glue. 


Claflin Woodhull of New York, who headed 
the ticket of the National Equal Rights 
Party in 1872, and Belva Ann Lockwood of 
Washington, who was the choice of this 
same party in both ‘1884 and 1888. 


The magicians’ magician of the past 
generation was Horace Goldin, whose 
fame among his fellow professionals was 
based largely on a trick which he per- 
formed only at their dinners. Closely sur- 
rounded by these men who are the most 
difficult to deceive, Goldin would take 
out his watch and ask someone to set 
the hands, close the cover and hand it 
back to him. Then wrapping the watch 
in a napkin and haying it held before 
him by another person, Goldin would 
tell the time at which the hands were 
set, pretending to see them through a 
rolled-up menu. No one ever discovered 
how it was done and Goldin never dis- 
closed the secret. By Irving Rehm, San- 
ford, North Carolina. 


New York’s John G. Wendel who died in 
1915 was one of America’s most eccentric 
millionaires. To prevent outsiders from 
sharing in the fortune left by his father, 
Wendel remained a bachelor and kept five of 
his six sisters unmarried and virtual prison- 
ers in the family home throughout their 
lives. Moreover, he instilled such frugality 


Since the spring of 1946, metal planes of 
the U. S. Army Air Forces have been flying 
through thunderstorms, trying to be struck 
by lightning for a study of its effect on this 
type of aircraft. In the 1,363 flights made so 
far, only twenty planes were hit, their dam- 
ages were slight and no member of their 
crews was injured. 


Only certain high public officials, 
listed in the Style Manual of the State 
Department, are supposed to be ad- 
dressed and referred to by the title The 
Honorable, but members of Congress be- 
stow it widely. For example, in recent 
issues of the Congressional Record, it is 
used in reference to such individuals as 
small-town lawyers and newspapermen. 
By Ben Kirby, Bangor, Maine. 


For acceptable Strange But True para- 
graphs, accurately and briefly written, 
True will pay $25 each on publication. 
Readers must send in the source of their 


oddities with their contributions. None 
can be returned. Address Mee Morning- 
side, True, 67 West 44th Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 
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Still-hunting and tracking have théir points, 


but in hunting mountain game, 
today’s high-powered scope-sighted r 
the best trophies go to the knowing : 

Dei ee eo 


Examining mountain game. Often a_ spotting 
scope is needed to reveal the desirability of trophy. 


THE LIVE ART 
"STALRING- 


BY JACK O’CONNOR 


The big ram lay below us and about a mile away across a 
tremendous canyon. It was 10 o'clock in the morning of 
the opening day for bighorn sheep in the Alberta Rockies, 
and with Roy Hargreaves—my guide and outfitter—I’d been 
glassing the points that jutted out, checking the crisscross 
sheep trails on the shale sides of the canyon walls, watching 
lambs and ewes far up on a shoulder of the mountain 
that towered above the gorge. All of a sudden we made out 
this great ram lying near a dead spruce on a rocky point. 

A little more looking, with the 8-power glasses steadied 
on a log, revealed another ram, not so large. Even without 
a spotting scope you could see that the first one had a 


Taking advantage of their poor sight, hunter has crept 
up on these caribou, now sits up for shot at best bull. 


massive head. We had accomplished the first step of moun- 
tain hunting: The game was located. Furthermore, the 
ram was lying down and undisturbed. He should stay 
there on the point, chewing his cud and thinking matters 
over, until at least midafternoon before he got up and 
moved away to feed. 

All Roy and I had to do was to sneak up and knock 
him off. But that is something that requires more doing 
than telling. We looked over the terrain carefully, fixed 
the rocky point in our minds so we could recognize it from 
an entirely different angle. It was decided that the way 
to take the ram would be to drop [Continued on page 115] 
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Bourhon-and-Water Colors 


[Continued from page 35] 


how hellish it was to be normal . .. maybe 
it would help to get filthy-drunk. So they 
left the washroom Picasso at his board 
and joined the ranks of drinkers. 

Shaw and Potato Nose had just picked 
their nightcaps off the bar when the 
place went nuts again. It was the hot 
babe, the owner and his wife going at 
it tooth and handbag. People quickly 
separated them, and only words flew. 
Descriptive words. 

The owner was sobbing why didn’t 
the hot gal go some place, any place, 
please, his heart! The dame took over and 
gave him several nonconstructive if not 
impossible suggestions on what he could 
do with his stinking bar. There was a 
dramatic lull. The babe drew herself up, 
tossed off a rye shot and shouted: 

“Where's that big-nosed guy what 
brang me?” 

And that’s how Kinney didn’t even 
have one drink the night before. 


aS 


Wherein a Guy Discovers That 
Even the Drink-Dampened 
Hand is Quicker Than the Eye 


Potato Nose told me about a guy who 
had run away from home. It all hap- 
pened because of the guy's habit of over- 
slugging bottled goods. He and his wife 
had been at a house party the night of 
the running-away and the fellow wasn’t 
pulling any punches with John Barley- 
corn. By the time his wife convinced him 
that it was the leaying hour, he was in 
rare form. 

On the trip home, his belligerent con- 
versation dwelled upon her shortcom- 
ings as a driver. But he went on'to ana- 
lyze in detrimental details her cooking, 
her housekeeping, her general appear- 
ance, and before they reached home was 
getting pretty well into her status at large 
as a human being. Being used to this 
small talk and chitchat, his wife hadn't 
bothered to listen, but the guy had con- 
vinced himself what a rotten, tied-down 
life he was living. He told her she could 
damn well hand back his gold football... 
he was through! 

Then the slugger lurched back and 
forth from their house to garage, loading 
all his belongings, including his spider 
collection, into the trailer, Kicking the 
old Model A in the flanks, he roared out 
of her life forever. 

Kinney said the first thing he knew 
about having a late caller was when some- 
one started kicking on the front door, 
which started their Great Dane to bark- 
ing, which started the furniture to rock- 
ing gently. At such wee hours, it was 
disturbing. Kinney got on his pajama bot- 
toms and went to greet the visitor. He 
told the guy how nice it was to have him 
drop dead. Being slow on subtle byplay, 
the guy missed this altogether and ex- 
plained that he had run away. He said, 
also, it was his intention to live with 
the Kinneys from now on, and he'd take 
the guesthouse out in back. 

There was.no choice but to help un- 
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load all his stuff and lug it into the guest- 
house. The Great Dane helped none 
whatever, insisting on getting her mas- 
sive body in everyone’s way, especially 
the new bachelor’s. He told Kinney in 
a few colorful words precisely what he 
thought of Great Danes. The guesthouse 
finally being rearranged to suit the new 
tenant, he shooed his host out and hit 
the sack. 

The Kinneys awoke some time later, 
due to the door being kicked loose again. 
They were informed that they'd haye to 
keep their stinking dog in the house with 
them, or lose a boarder. The guesthouse 
door didn’t latch, said the guy, and he 
wouldn’t stand for this devil-eared mon- 
ster staring down at him all night. 

It was getting light in the east when 
the door aroused them the next tire. 
Now the hangoyer had set in, and this 
guy had old Joe Remorse with spurs 
riding smack on his shoulders. He was 
lonesome for his wife and kids. They 
needed him. Their heads also needed 
ventilating if they thought so, Kinney 
mumbled. 

While they reloaded his belongings, 
including the spider collection, into the 
trailer, the guy insisted that the Dane 
be stuck in the house to keep her un- 
speakable hulk out of the way. Well, on 
the last load the runaway was carrying 
quite an armful, Kinney says, and half- 
way to the trailer he stooped over to 
retrieve a rolled-up pair of socks. He tried 
to drop it, but it was too late by the 
time his horrible mistake was discovered. 

Kinney says the guy was downright 
furious, but, hell, you can’t punish a dog 
for leaving stuff lying around. 
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Wherein a Guy Learns the Evils 
of Label Drinking, Which, He 
Also Learns, Only Leads One 
Into a Tight Circle 


Down in Los Angeles I had a little 
Mexican chum, an artist who, like a lot 
of Latins, was slightly on the dreamer 
side. This guy had been a pretty promis- 
ing fighter in his green days when, fif- 
teen years ago, he had lived down on 
the East Side .. . the Little Mexico City 
of Los Angeles . . . but, since his school 
days, he had worked at a studio far across 
that plenty spread-out town, so little 
Ernie had not been around his child- 
hood haunts too often lately. 

One night, at one of those Hollywood 
parties (Zow!) my little chum Ernie was 
out in the kitchen milling with the crowd, 
when he spotted an old tortilla stuck on 
the wall. Some tourist had mailed it to 
the host from down in Mexico. Thus 
Ernie got to dreaming of his boyhood 
and all the tortillas he had gone through 
in his growing years. And he thought of 
the refritos he had stowed away as a 
youth, and all the vino, and that rang 
the bell. 

He grabbed the nearest buddy, who 
was considerably reluctant to leave, inas- 
much as he was absorbed in cutting a 
heifer out of the herd for himself. But 
nothing else would do Ernie and they 
drove off for the East Side. The reluctant 
guy, naturally, was curious as to the na- 
ture of this expedition. It would have to 


be damned important to replace what 
he'd had in mind at the party. 

So Ernie told him of his huge thirst 
for wine, of which there was none in the 
world to compare with the stuff stomped 
out by this old Mexican senora across 
town. Ernie was pretty certain she was 
a woman because of the finger jewelry 
she wore. It seems that in the many noc- 
turnal trips he had made up her back 
stairs, he merely knocked on the door. 
It would then open only wide enough 
to permit the passage of a gallon jug. 
A hand would stay outstretched long 
enough to receive the four bits. The door 
would close. And, ah! what fine, what 
marvelous vino! 

The reluctant guy said it was grand 
for a boy to have such opportunities 
and that when he was small he’d had to 
rely on what drinks his folks’ guests 
would leave in glasses around the house. 
Then he grabbed Ernie offhandedly by 
his undershirt straps and asked if by any 
chance he entertained an idea that this 
old frump was still peddling the fluid. 
Ernie made it plain that he was lavishly 
entertaining that idea. The guy was no 
longer reluctant about leaving the party. 

He began to point out, in a voice that 
sometimes caught, that these fifteen years 
had seen much . .. a four-bell depression, 
a great and bloody war, a vast period 
of inflation but that, if they could again 
locate this old gal’s place through Ernie’s 
fading memory and would drive like hell, 
they might still find some worth-while 
fun in Hollywood. Ernie told him he 
would never regret this trip. 

It was late when they reached the East 
Side, and things were quiet. But the bur- 
den of years in a stinking, mechanized 


DESIRE FOR DEATH or WOW! TYPE 
HANGOVER. 

Rarely fatal; not really painful, either, if 
you haye a detachable head. This interesting 
affliction has rather humorous aspects in that 
the victim usually says “My head’s splitting!” 
Is nonplussed when it does. Aspirin tablets 
will not dissolve; cyanide is occasionally ef- 
fective. Little man is descendant of John 
Henry That Steel-Drivin’ Man, comes out 
of juke boxes that play hillbilly tunes, 
Hole in head eventually relieyes internal 
pressure, thus partly ending the pain. 


world slinped away from Ernie’s head 
and shoulders the moment they found 
the old back stairs. Ernie borrowed four- 
bits from his buddy, walked up the stairs, 
knocked on the door. 

Would she be there? Ah!—sure enough, 
the door opened just wide enough for a 
jug to nose out. Nothing had changed. 
This was a great little corner of the 
world. The guy watched the four-bits 
change hands. . . not even the taint of 
inflation had touched this heavenly dump 
of memories. 

Glowing like a luminous dial, Ernie 
floated down the steps to the car. Lov- 
ingly he uncapped the jug and took a 
great swallow .. . a lovely, gurgling 
sound.... 

It came roaring back out in a fine 
purple spray, showering all things in- 
side the car. The buddy, too wise to 
speak, could see Ernie’s face now con- 
torted in a calm, white rage, and that 
night all the East Side heard Ernie tell 
the old sefiora that she had jolly well lost 
his trade. 
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Wherein We Learn Not to 
Throw Ourselves at Every 
Woman We See in Bars 


Way up on a bluff overlool:ing Balboa 
Harbor, there is a wonderful, high-class 
place which is lousy with atmosphere, 
and also girls. The management serves 
only beer and wine, but my friends always 
go there anyway, as the girls help the 
mood of the joint no end. 

This particular time the neurotic Shaw 
was along. Now, Shaw is compelled to 
wear eyeglasses not quite as thick as tele- 
scopic lens for driving and working pur- 
poses, but for Operation Dames he be- 
lieves strongly in tearing these cheaters 
off the front of his face and hiding them 
deep inside his clothing. He has a con- 
viction that this materially alters his 
whole physical appearance. Miraculous 
changes occur, Shaw says. He suddenly 
has a chin, and a chest. The pipe cleaner 
which holds up his head becomes a neck 
of some proportions. Shaw believes in 
this thing—I’ve seen him unbutton his 
collar and loosen his tie. 

The one drawback is that Shaw can’t 
see for sour owls. : 

The aforesaid high-class place is some- 
thing to visit. You say to yourself. here 
is Neptune’s little week-end hideaway. 
There isa sizable fleet of ship models over 
the back bar. The walls are draped with 
ship’s lanterns and boat hooks. Grape- 
fruit rinds carry out the salty effect. 
Stuffed fish hang overhead. The cuspidors 
are hung in gimbals. Two diving suits, 
undoubtedly empty, lounge against a 
couple of stanchions. I have never looked 
inside them, but I will say “undoubtedly” 
anyway. 

On this particular visit, my friends sat 
down, waiting for their eyeballs to be- 
come accustomed to the darkness. The 
tattooed bartender, who wore a watch 
cap and parrot, asked what they would 
have. 

“Girls,” said the myopic Shaw. 

“For shame!” his companions chorused, 
as they were all happily married and still 
pretty sober, or vice versa. 


So it was that Shaw just sat for a 
while toying with his glass. A few sherries 
later, he rallied somewhat from the repri- 
mand and tried examining something 
farther away than the surface of his drink. 
A lucky switch. 

Down at the end of the bar was a 
rather special vision in the way of a sun 
baby. Shaw says he knew right away that 
it wasn’t some beach boy out of his nat- 
ural habitat because not many beach boys 
wear two-piece swim suits. Nevertheless, 
the exercise of a certain caution was re- 
quired. Shaw carefully sneaked his 
glasses from the lining of his peacoat. 

This gal might be wearing a French 
bathing suit, or simply a deep tan in the 
right places, but that was no insurance 
that her face wouldn’t paralyze an octo- 
pus. Coyly pretending to play peek-a- 
boo, Shaw palmed the spectacles up to 
his face and took a reading. 

The babe—beautiful beyond all dreams 
—alas, was only part of a mighty ambi- 
tious mural on the wall. It didn’t make a 
hell of a lot of difference, anyway, Shaw 
tells himself; she had a fish tail. 
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On Why You Should Never 
Drink Any Form of Alcoholic 
Beverage, for All the Reasons 
You’ve Heard About 


I couldn’t find anything worth while 
to put in this chapter. 


Swe 


Wherein It Is Learned That the 
Farthest Pastures Usually Do 
Not Turn Out to Be Half So 
Green as the Guy Who Insists 
on Going to Them 


My friend Shaw was canned from his 
job on a Friday not so long ago, and had 
the usual severance celebration, or party 
flung for the sprung. I didn’t quite make 
it, but went to see him next day loaded 
with alibis. 

Shaw wasn't around. His wife said he 
had gone to Mexico. A couple of days 
later I brought my repolished alibis back 
again. 

Shaw was home, but suffering a sort of 
fever one is apt to pick up in the tropics. 
He shook considerably and looked gen- 
erally dead. I asked how come the sud- 
den southern trek? Well, it seems on the 
night of the party, the booze, quickly fol- 
lowed by the guests, ran out. It was about 
1 o'clock, and he was just starting to 
really live when this blow fell, Shaw said, 
having no inclination whatever to hit 
the sack. 

He grabbed his service-station credit 
card, a change of ties, climbed in his car 
and tooled away, shouting stuff about 
dames and adventure and Mexico. b 

As a man remembering hideous night- 
mares afresh, he told how he battled and 
won the problem of supplies and fuel. 
Haltingly, he related the story of his 
many stops at roadside taverns, his bois- 
terous orders, and the sly, crafty methods 
he employed in sneaking each and every 
triple ginger-ball out to the glove com- 
partment of his car. 

There were incredibly long stretches 
of road with no taverns for the weary 


traveler . . . then came a vista he had 
never seen before .. . strange landmarks, 
weird architecture . . . but eventually he 
did find a little place with an orange-and- 
blue neon net draped over it. He knew 
it was a bar because there was a purple- 
and-green neon sign in the window which 
said Carta Blanca. 

He had downed a couple of tequilas 
when he noticed the paisano on the ad- 
joining stool was staring fixedly at his 
oil-company credit card, which happened 
to be on the bar along with his keys 
and spare necktie. Shaw says the guy 
started throwing in some mumbling 
along with the fixed stare. Occasionally 
he would point at the card with his long 
knife and mumble a little louder. Soon 
his volume was pretty good, and Shaw 
noted he spoke fair English; the guy 
dwelled mostly on how the big gringo 
cartels were robbing Mexico and her peo- 
ple... especially oil cartels... which the 
Mexican people should put a stop to... 
and why not start with the little fish? .. . 
maybe the gringo oil hands... or better 
yet, the gringos who owned interests in 
the companies . . . shares and interests 
such as credit... . 

Shaw nonchalantly lunged for the 
door. Why not, it had occurred to him, 
go back home and try this jaunt with 
friends? 

But he says he must not have made the 
door, because he awoke later and alone 
in his car. His head wasn't top shape, 
and there was a large, curious ring of 
natives around the auto. They all seemed 
greatly surprised when the body moved. 

Speaking no Spanish except “Carta 
Blanca,’ which he could handle fluently 


GOD! IS THAT ME? or HALLUCINA- 
TION CASE. 

This may or may not be serious, depending 
on whether or not you consider delirium 
tremens and broken legs serious. The little 
man (composed largely of ectoplasm and 
discarded lemon peels out of Martinis) will 
either go away within 24 hours or at least 
put on some clothes. Then again, in 76.8 
cases reported to the Partch Foundation, the 
dame simply never before had looked in a 
mirror this early in the morning, Now she 
knows what her husband has known for years. 
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but thought inappropriate just now, 
Shaw asked hopefully in English where in 
hell he was. 

“Boyle Heights, Doc,” some dame an- 
swered in good old Hollywood English. 
He was parked in a red zone reserved for 
police cars and much too conveniently 
near the Night Court and L.A.’s impos- 
ing jail. 


SS 


Wherein I Endeavor to Show 
That, By Comparison, My 
Chums Do Not Drink Unwisely 


A guy here in Carmel told me once 
about a railroad bo who lowered him- 
self into an empty wine tank car which 
still had sediment sloshing about in the 
bilge. Somewhere on its 2,000-mile re- 
turn to the California vineyards, this 


bo’s soul left his happy old body for 
points upward. 

That is an example of drinking un- 
wisely. 

And there was the London ex-bobby 
my neighbor met while with the British 
Commandos. This remarkable Londoner, 
MacKinsey by name, hit a sort of high 
point in getting oneself stiff. Or is it one’s 
self? Oh, the hell with it. Stiff, anyway. 

He and a fun-loving companion broke 
into a mortician’s shop one night and 
borrowed some alcohol, which they sat 
themselves down to drink outside the 
shop. Finding it such pleasant stuff, Mac- 
Kinsey agreed to re-enter and obtain a 
second round. 

But this time he had trouble reading 
labels, either because of the occupational 
gloomy lighting of the establishment or 
his understandable haste, possibly ag- 


gravated by the high-proof alcohol they 
had just finished. He emerged with some 
embalming fluid and the pair polished 
it off. 

That is another example. 

When last seen, MacKinsey’s eyeballs 
were the only part of him which could 
be moved without moving the entire 
body. My neighbor states—and he is a 
conservative fellow—that MacKinsey was 
so stiff it would have been impossible to 
drive a nail into him. His companion 
was beyond ever caring. 


This is as far as I got on this chapter, 
although it did have extensive data on 
what my friends drink and brief notes 
on what they will not, and a strong 
moral, I think, which my wife threw 
out along with some old True checks 
I had forgotten to cash.—Virgil Partch 
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Guns Without Fire 


[Continued from page 53] 


and two guns that use rubber bands. To 
date the only unhappy results have been 
one pellet in the eye, fired by a friend 
unfamiliar with guns, two blood blisters, 
owing to carelessness in closing air 
pumps, and a severe case of tennis elbow 
due to pumping too many air rifles on 
the same, day. This adds up to rather 
more trouble than I have had in shooting 
firearms all my life, but I feel it was worth 
it. 

One problem that all designers of air 
rifles must solve is to secure what artillery- 
men call obturation, what a garage me- 
chanic calls compression, and what rifle 
shooters call a gas-tight bullet. The bul- 
lets of rifles using powder are usually 
about the same size as the groove di- 
ameter of the rifle. The original bore 
diameter of our Army rifle is .300 of an 
inch. The rifling grooves are cut .004 of 
an inch deep around the perimeter of the 
bore, Thus the groove diameter is .008 
of an inch bigger than the original bore 
diameter, or, .308 inches. The normal 
diameter of the bullet is .308. The force 
of the exploding powder, acting like the 
blow of a hammer on the base of the 
bullet, makes certain that the bullet fills 
the grooves, even if the bullet is a little 
undersize or the grooves a little over- 
size. This prevents any appreciable 
amount of gas from escaping past the 
bullet. The result is obturation or a 
gas-tight fit. They all mean the same 
thing. 

Releasing compressed air in an air rifle 
doesn’t give any such hammer blow as 
does the gas from exploding powder. 
Consequently the usual air-rifle pellet has 
a deep hollow in the base. This leaves a 
thin skirt around the base which is ex- 
pected to expand and fill the rifling 
grooves. 

The Apache air rifle is an exception. 
This, the largest-caliber air rifle on the 
market, uses round balls of .25 caliber. 
They are apparently No. 3 buckshot. 
These do not expand under air pressure, 
at least not under any such pressure as is 
got by pumping up an air rifle. How- 
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ever, the Apache uses a bolt, as most air 
rifles do, that forces the ball into the 
rifling. I was anxious to see how effective 
this was, so I fired the Apache into a 
cardboard box full of cotton and re- 
covered the pellet. The round ball had a 
narrow band of freshly exposed lead 
around it on which the rifling grooves 
had plainly left their mark. 

The .25 caliber ball used by the Apache 
is not only larger in diameter than the 
pellet of any other air rifle but heavier 
than any other, It weighs about 22 grains, 
as against the 15-grains weight of the 
spool-shaped pellets used in .22 caliber 
air rifles. At a guess, it has more killing 
power than that of any other air rifle 
so far produced. I loaned it to a friend 
who later reported that the ball had 
gone right through a crow, killing in- 
stantly. The Apache comes with an extra 
barrel that fits inside the .25 caliber 
barrel and is secured by a threaded nut. 
The extra barrel is smoothbore and of 
an inside diameter to take standard lead 
or steel air-rifle shot, say .175 inches. I 
tried out this barrel with lead air-rifle 
shot, but it was so much inferior in ac- 
curacy to the .25 caliber rifled barrel that 
I could see no use for it. 


The Sheridan air rifle represents an 
attempt to carry the idea farther than it 
has ever been carried before. The de- 
signer, E. Wackerhagen, of Racine, 
Wisconsin, wanted the best possible ac- 
curacy and he went to great lengths to 
get it. The catch is that the Sheridan 
costs $56.50, or more than twice as much 
as any other American air rifle. This 
strikes most people as much too much 
money for an air rifle, though when 
you come to think of it, why should 
an air rifle cost less than a .22 rim-fire 
rifle of equal quality? 

Wackerhagen combed the market for 
the best materials. He chose bronze for 
the barrel, since the barrel of an air 
rifle is subject to the moisture deposited 
when compressed air is released. The 
caliber is .20 inch or 5 mm. The actual 
bore diameter of the barrel is .195. The 
rifling, which consists of three grooves, is 
.0025 inches deep. The grooves are not 
cut in the old way but are broached 
with a Carboloy-tipped tool that leaves 


them with a particularly smooth finish. 

The pump of the Sheridan uses a 
cylinder of leaded bronze which is self- 
lubricating, and a synthetic piston head 
made of a material something like rub- 
ber which is called Hycar. The air pres- 
sure is held in a bronze cylinder with a 
ball valve. When the trigger is pulled, the 
striker knocks the ball out of its seat, 
allowing the compressed air to rush past 
against the base of the bullet. 

The rifle is well finished, with an alum- 
inum receiver, and a stock with a pistol 
grip and a cheekpiece of exceptionally 
good walnut. The front sight is a flat- 
topped blade and the rear sight is a peep, 
adjustable for elevation and windage. 

The bullet, or pellet, is different from 
any other. It is cylindrical for the greater 
part of its length and the same diameter 
as the bore of the rifle, or .195 inches. 
The base has a narrow band .200 of an 
inch in diameter—in other words, just 
big enough to fill the rifling grooves. 
As a further insurance against loss of 
pressure, the base has a hollow similar 
to that used in the spool-shaped pellets 
of other air rifles. I don’t know whether 
Wackerhagen borrowed the idea of that 
base band from Harry Pope, who sug- 
gested it to Franklin Mann, the author 
of The Bullet’s Flight from Powder to 
Target. He could have. Both Pope and 
Mann used it in high-velocity rifles. 

To load the Sheridan, you turn up 
the bolt handle and draw it back against 
the cocking spring. When the gun is 
cocked, you put a pellet in the breech end 
of the barrel and close the bolt. This 
pushes the pellet into the rifling. You 
lock the bolt, put on the shotgun-type 
safety, and pump. You can pump from 
two to ten times. Two pumps give a 
velocity of about 400 feet a second, which 
is average for air rifles. Ten pumps give 
a velocity of 750 feet a second—only about 
100 feet less than that of a .45 auto pistol 
bullet—and more than that of any other 
air rifle. 

Along with the Sheridan came a small 
steel box that serves as a convenient tar- 
get holder and bullet stop. The Sheridan 
targets have a black bull one inch in 
diameter that contains the 9- and the 10- 
ring. The 10-ring is half an inch in di- 
ameter. 


I tried the rifle from bench rest in the 
barn at a range of thirty-five feet, using 
three pumps and leaving the rear sight 
where it was when the gun arrived. My 
first shot happened to be a 10 so I kept on 
shooting. without making any sight 
change. I got twenty-five straight bulls, 
but several of the shots were out of the 
10-ring and only counted 9. I felt that 
I wasn’t doing the rifle justice, as I am 
not confident of my ability to test any 
rifle with iron sights. So I got two 
friends, Joe and Freddy Strampach, both 
experienced target and game shots, to 
try the rifle in their basement range at 
thirty-five feet. They several times got 
five suc e 10s, but never ten succes- 
sives 10s. Their highest score was 99 out 
of a possible 100. 

I wanted to beat this if I could, so I 
took the rifle to a gunsmith, Judson Dar- 
row, of Woodbury, Connecticut, to haye 
it fitted with a $12.50 Weaver 6-power 
scope of the kind intended for .22 cali- 
ber rifles. I remarked that the scope sight 
cost less than a good set of iron sights. 
“And a lot better,” Darrow said. 


However, I ran into an unforeseen 
difficulty when I got the rifle home. The 
scope sight interfered with loading the 
gun. I had to use a pair of tweezers to 
insert the pellet. And I still couldn’t get 
ten successive shots in the half-inch 10- 
ring at thirty-five feet. However, I re- 
peatedly got ten successive shots that 
would have hit a dime and I came to the 
conclusion that if you miss a dime with 
the Sheridan at thirty-five feet, it is your 
own fault. 

No other air rifle I tried proved as 
accurate. The gun that came nearest to 
it was the Crosman carbon-dioxide rifle. 
This has a small tank that screws into the 
gun toward the rear of the fore end. The 
tank is filled by converting dry ice into 
gas. One filling is good for or more 
shots. 

You might think that the tank would 
interfere with handling the rifle, but 
actually it serves well as a palm rest such 
as is used on free rifles in Olympic com- 
petition, and it adds a steadying amount 
of weight. 

Crosman is not offering the carbon- 
dioxide rifle for sale to the general pub- 
lic, owing, I suppose, to the difficulty of 
getting the tank refilled. Instead, the 
company is selling complete rifle ranges 
—rifles, target carriers, backstops and a 
device for converting dry ice into gas— 
to those who want to go into the business 
of providing a chance to shoot at targets 
indoors. 

When I was in Rochester last winter, 
I saw a range the Crosman company set 
up a couple of years ago. It was jammed 
full of men and women who were shoot- 
ing as members of teams representing 
local factories and business organizations. 
The shooting was all offhand—that is, in 
the standing position—at a range of 
thirty feet. The competitors seemed to 
be having a good time. 

Crosman is trying out similar ranges 
in several different parts of the country. 
I don’t imagine that shooting the Cros- 
man carbon-dioxide rifle will ever equal 
bowling in popularity, but it may be- 
come a standard indoor sport. The car- 
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THE OIL WELL 


Oil field operators say that practically every- 
thing that has ever happened to anybody, 
anywhere, at any time, has happened to an 
oil well driller some time or other. And they 
aren't kidding. Witness, for example, the fan- 
tastic story of Frank A. Gillespie, an operator 
whose “ruined” oil well not only scared the 
quaking be-jeepers out of some of the oil 
field’s toughest roughnecks -but drilled it- 
self into a fortune. 

Gillespie was staking almost his last dollar 
on a speculative hole in the Seminole, Okla- 
homa, region. For days the heavy tools 
chugged steadily downward through dry sand 
and rock, with never an indication of what 
kind of pot they might strike. 

Then one day, without warning, the “jars” 
clanged lustily as the drill slipped into a 
crevass far underground. With .an earth- 
shaking rumble, a geyser of black oil and 
natural gas came roaring up, shooting high 
above the derrick and showering everyone 
around with the greasy gold. 

But before the urst whoops of triumph 
could come from the drenched workmen, a 
typical oil field tragedy struck. No one knows 
exactly whether the drilling cable broke or 
a clamp slipped. But at any rate there was 
a snap and the cable went limp and loose 
over the bull-wheel. The heavy string of 
tools which was to have been quickly drawn 
out of the hole to allow clear passage for 
the oil had broken off and was lying in the 
bottom. 

For the time being the oil continued to 
roar out of the ground. The gusher, quickly 
capped, was producing four thousand bar- 
rels of crude a day. But Mr. Gillespie was far 
from happy. For the moment he had a pro- 
ducer that was rapidly making him rich but 
at any instant his flow of wealth could cease 
completely and permanently. Something like 
a ton and a half of massive drilling tools 
were under the earth, waiting to put an 
effective cork in his golden bottle. The pres- 
sure of oil and gas would soon jam clay, 
sand and crushed rock around the tool string 
so tightly that nothing could ever get past. 
Oklahoma was dotted with “dusters,” dry 
wells that had been ruined by such acci- 
dents, 

Gillespie was determined to bend every ef- 
fort to save his well. Oil was still flowing, 
sputtering out of the earth in gusty, rhyth- 
mic gasps. There was still time, still hope. 

A fishing mechanism was hastily attached 
to the cable and lowered into the hole. This 
was a device intended for the purpose of re- 
trieving lost tools, a claw-like gadget which 
could sometimes be dropped onto the upper 
end of the drill stem in such a way as to 
clamp onto it and allow the whole string 
to be drawn up. Since the drill stem might 
be jammed at an angle or any of a dozen 
other mishaps occur, fishing for tools was an 
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arduous and often unrewarding business. 
Still, it was a chance and a crowd of workers 
collected to watch the operation. 

The fishing mechanism dropped into the 
hole. Cable was paid out swiftly. The driller 
kept a sensitive hand on the cable in order 
to feel the impact when the drill stem of the 
lost tools was reached. At last he felt the jar 
as steel met steel. He turned to nod in satis- 
faction. 

The driller’s mouth opened to say some- 
thing but no words came out. He continued 
to stand with one hand on the cable while 
his jaw dropped, his eyes bugged and his 
face turned a pasty gray under its film of oil. 

“Hell’s hatchets!” he managed to gasp at 
last. “It’s drilling!” 

One after another men laid a hand on the 
cable and paled. The donkey engine had 
been stopped. The cable hung motionless. 
But down deep in the earth beneath their 
feet, the lost tools were merrily slamming 
up and down, banging against the fishing 
device with each moment. 

Some of the men crossed themselves and 
departed hastily. Others remembered an old 
oil field legend of tools that bounced on a 
rubber rock eleven hundred feet under- 
ground. A number of hardened roughnecks 
came, felt and thereafter showed an un- 
usual reluctance to get anywhere near Gil- 
lespie’s mystery well. 

For several days the whole field simmered 
with speculation. And the lost tools kept 
right on bouncing, up and down, up and 
down. 

Some said Gillespie had drilled right into 
Hell and the Devil was trying to toss the 
tools back. Others were noisily certain that 
the ghost of some earlier driller had returned, 
complete with a celestial rig, to claim an old 
hole. 

Then some cooler-headed geologists got 
hold of the mystery and chased superstition 
out the back door. The tools were bouncing 
up and down all right, they admitted, but 
the cause was far simpler. Gas pressure from 
below was lifting the tools exactly as the 
lid of a teakettle flaps up and down when the 
steam pressure inside gets high enough. With 
this prosaic explanation, workers began to 
drift back and once more take an interest 
in salvaging the well. 

But before anything new could be done, 
there was another subterranean roar and new 
torrents of oil gushed forth. The bouncing 
tools had literally and actually pounded the 
lost drill right down through an intervening 
layer of shale into far richer oil sands 
below. 

From four thousand barrels a day, produc- 
tion leaped to eighteen thousand a day. 
Frank Gillespie took a fortune out of his 
well, the only one on record that actually 
dug itself—Joseph Millard 


bon-dioxide gas apparently gives an ex- 
tremely even pressure from shot to shot 
until it is exhausted. In my trials from 
a rest, it seemed to me definitely more 
accurate than the Crosman air rifles of 
similar design. And the carbon-dioxide 
gun has the great advantage that you 
don’t have to pump up the charge. 

The B.S.A. air rifle, made by the Bir- 
mingham Small Arms Company in Eng- 
land, is actually a spring gun rather than 
a true air rifle, It therefore requires only 
one pump, The disadvantage is that you | 
get all the power you are going to get 
with that one pump—which compresses 
the spring. I expected a good deal of it 
since I have a considerable respect for 
the English company that makes it. Be- 
sides, it sells in this country for more 
than $40. I was somewhat disappointed. 
It seemed to me no more accurate than 
the American air rifles selling at much 
lower cost. Certainly it cannot compete 
with the Sheridan in accuracy. 

The Benjamin air rifle has been stand- 
ard for many years. The one I tried is .22 
caliber, considerably lighter in weight 
than the other makes and lower in price. 
However, it seemed as accurate as most 
of the others and the pump is notably 
easy to work. No doubt this means less 
power with the same number of strokes, 
but the rifle seemed to have enough 
power for target shooting at thirty-five 
feet. 


The Benjamin air pistol is made in 
several models. The one I tried is .22 cal- 
iber, with a rifled barrel, and has an 
easy-working pump. The sights are the 
Patridge type, now almost universally 
preferred by pistol shooters for target 
shooting. The front sight is a flat-topped 
blade. The rear notch is square and large 
enough to give a little light on either 
side of the blade when the pistol is in 
firing position. The correct elevation is 
provided when you bring the top of 
the blade even with the top of the 
notch. 

The Crosman air pistol is similar in 
design to the Benjamin but is heavier 
and has a plastic grip with a thumb rest 
so it looks and feels much like a modern 
22 semiautomatic target pistol. The 
rear sight is easily adjustable for eleva- 
tion, but not for windage. 

The Hy-Score pistol is not a true air 
pistol but a spring gun. The makers ad- 
vertise the fact that it needs to be pumped 
only once. It has a hand-filling plastic 
grip with a thumb rest. The makers say 
that it has a three-pound trigger pull. 
As a result of long experience I’m al- 
ways doubtful of such claims. Usually 
a trigger pull of three pounds in the ad- 
vertisement means one of five or six 

ounds in the gun. However, when I 
checked the Hy-Score I found the trig- 
ger pull was light: three and a half 
pounds. : 

The two rubber-band guns I tried are 
the Bull’s-Eye pistol and the Johnson par- 
lor gun. I first saw the Bull’s-Eye more 
than twenty years ago when a doctor put 
me to bed with a mild case of scarlet 
fever. I wasn’t sick enough to like stay- 
ing in bed. A friend gave me a Bull’s- 
Eye pistol. This helped. I soon had the 
floor littered with the No. 6 shot the 


pistol uses. These are not dangerous 
when fired, though I have been told that 
they will break a thread in a nylon 
stocking thus causing great pain to the 
wearer, 

The pistol has no barrel. Rather it has 
a carrier that slides on a track and is 
propelled by a rubber band. At a range 


of ten or twelve feet it is astonishingly ac- - 


curate. You can kill flies with it if you 
know how to shoot a pistol. 

The Johnson gun is similar in prin- 
ciple but looks like a Tommy gun and 
is made to shoot from the shoulder. Like 
the Bull’s-Eye, it is a repeater. The rub- 
ber band is surgical tubing, lasts a long 
time, and is easily replaced. The pellets 
are steel ball bearings, the same size as 
air-rifle shot, but much more uniform 
in diameter. 

They cost more than air-rifle shot, 
but they are so hard that they are not 
easily deformed and they’can be used 
over and over again. The sights are 
particularly good, no doubt because Mel- 
ville Johnson, who designed the gun, is 
a rifle shot. 


Johnson says that the pellet won't 
break a window. This is true. But it will 
break an electric-light bulb and it will 
go through both sides of a lamp shade. 
I feel that some care should be used in 
shooting it. I broke out the gun of a 
Saturday evening, stuck some kitchen 
matches in a bar of soap, and asked the 
guests to light the matches with the John- 
son gun. 

They found that the modern kitchen 
match is not too co-operative. You can 
break the tip off without lighting the 
match, but we lighted some, just the 
same. 

The Johnson gun shoots amazingly 
well up to twenty feet. The pellet will 
actually carry fifty yards, as I found out 
when | tried it over water. 

My own feeling is that no air rifle 
or air pistol is truly suited for game 
shooting. I know that many men will not 
agree with me, including Pete Barrett of 
True’s staff. 

Pete likes to remember the squirrels, 
rabbits, woodchucks and the bears— 
rather small bears, I believe—that he 
killed with a Benjamin air rifle when 
he was a boy. Perhaps if I had such a 
record I would feel as he does. 

Pete suggested that I take the Sheridan 
or the Apache and stalk a crow or a 
woodchuck to within ten yards or so and 
see what happened. What an assignment! 
The only time in my life I’ve seen a 
live woodchuck at ten yards was when 
he was caught in a trap. And the only 
time in my life I've seen a crow at less 
than thirty yards, he was going away from 
there at forty miles an hour. 

Of course, if you did get a shot at a 
woodchuck or a rabbit at ten or fifteen 
yards, any proper air rifle will kill such 
game. 

But I’m against it. I am not going 
hunting with an air rifle. The air rifle has 
a real place for target shooting where no 
other gun is safe. There are thousands, 
more likely millions, of men and boys 
who can get practice with an air rifle 
where anything more powerful is out. 
Isn’t that recommendation enough? 

—Lucian Cary 
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limited quantity at $2,500. Incidentally, 
the Morgan people made a three-wheeler 
before the war which sold at around 
$1,250. This is a 32-horsepower two- 
seater which looks like any other car from 
the radiator to just back of the driver's 
seat. At that point you notice that there’s 
only one rear wheel. It’s in the middle, 
naturally, and the last few inches of the 
drive is by chain. This strange little 
barouche will often do an honest 80, and, 
contrary to first impression, it’s rock- 
steady on the road. 


An American three-wheeler, the 
Davis, should be in production soon in 
California. The prototype of this car has 
a 100 mph plus top speed and the agility 
of a mountain goat. 

Austin makes no sports car at the mo- 
ment, but one is said to be in the works 
and may appear this fall. The prewar 
Austin sports models, notably the Nippy 
and the Ulster were formidable competi- 
tors. Prewar Aston-Martins are much in 
demand, and so are AC’s (Acedes). AC, 
now making sedans, will probably pro- 
duce a short-chassis, six-cylinder two- 
seater next year. 

The Allard mentioned earlier comes 
as a two-seater, a four-seater and a drop- 
head, or convertible, coupe. The price 
for all of them is about the same, $4,800. 
Incidentally, although these prices tend 
toward the brutal, there is one compen- 


sating factor: depreciation is low. The 
second-hand market in foreign cars is 
always strong, and it’s not unusual for a 
man to use a car for a year and sell it 
for more than he paid. 

The Bentley people no longer make 
an open sports car. The closest they come 
to it is the Rolls-Bentley convertible 
coupe in the $10,000 category. ‘The Bent- 
ley is, of course, one of the world’s two 
or three great luxury cars. 

The Bugatti factory, in Alsace, is in 
operation again, and there is talk of a 
Bugatti sports car powered by one of the 
two smallest and fastest-running engines 
in the world; it has silver-dollar-size 
cylinders and runs at 12,000 revolutions 
per minute. (Five thousand is more than 
most cars will do, and 7,000 is big-car 
racing speed. However, a prewar Austin 
engine peaked at 15,000.) The Bugatti 
is one of the all-time greats—in 1929, 
when the marque was cleaning up all 
over Europe, it took 829 separate prizes— 
and Bugatti owners tend to be slightly 
more fanatic than others. 

Now due to come into America in rea- 
sonable quantity is the Healey, one of the 
most amazing cars on the road anywhere. 
This four-cylinder job is the fastest stock 
car in production today. A Healey won 
the Touring Class in the last Mille Miglia 
race in Italy. If it won’t do 105 on ordi- 
nary gasoline with no particular urging, 
you can take it back and get one that 
will. The springing is unique, being very 
soft but still holding the car on the road 
like a strip of paint. The Healey—which 
also comes as a sedan—will cost you 
$6,900, but, after all, it’s only money. 


“You just fill it up before I’m thrown out 
tonight, and never mind the questions.” 


Incidentally, you can buy a Healey 
chassis for less than £1,000 and put your 
own body on it. There are much worse 
ideas than that. The same goes for the 
Allard chassis, at £670. : 
The H.R.G. (stands for Halford-Rob- 
ins-Godfrey) is another fabulous little 


British four-cylinder number. There are 


three models in the family: a one-and-a- 
half litre Aerodynamic (encased, stream- 
lined body) for about $4,000; the same 
chassis with a conventional body for 


* $1,000 less, and with a slightly smaller 


engine for three hundred less. With a 
carburetor setting that will enable it to 
do 85 mph, the H.R.G. also will give you 
around 30 miles to the gallon, low gas- 
oline consumption being a standard fea- 
ture on all but the biggest English cars. 

The Jaguar, famous in prewar days as 


” the SS (Standard Swallow), is bigger than 


the cars in the MG-Morgan category and 
has a proportionately better perform- 
ance. It is one of the most sought-after 
makes, new, second-hand, or what have 
you: The new Jaguar 100 two-seater, a 
few of which should be in the United 
States soon, is a remarkable automobile; 
it will do 125-130 mph and sells for less 
than $5,000! 


The Singer Nine roadster, while not 
a high-performance car, does combine 
lively action with comfortable riding 
qualities and low cost (under $2,000). 
The Singer power plant, much modified, 
is used in the H.R.G. Another very hot 
car in the semisports category is the 
Triumph 1800. This beautiful, medium- 
size car is coming in as a five-passenger 
coupe at $3,800. 

Two new English two-seaters currently 
in manufacture but not yet represented 
in quantity here are the Lea-Francis and 
the Frazer-Nash. Lea-Francis is building 
an engine designed to challenge the OF 
fenhausers in United States track midgets. 
The Frazer-Nash, long a great car, will 
cruise at 85, running on an 84-to-1 com- 
pression ratio. The Riley, a car long- 
famed abroad, is now available here as a 
two-seater of startling performance. It is 
a 90-horsepower four cylinder number, 
another Nuffield product. 

Italian automobile manufacturers made 
a remarkably quick comeback and are 
producing some very rapid cars. The 
Maserati, usually re-christened the “Gil- 
hooley Crankcase Gunk Special,” or 
something similar, when it runs at In- 
dianapolis, is being pee in a Six- 
cylinder coupe called the Sports A6. It 
will do 100. The four-cylinder Cisitalia 
sports model will crank up to 108 if such 
is your pleasure, and the Ferrari produces 
96 mph out of 12 cylinders in which the 
pistons travel just two inches. Last, and 
by no means least, are the Alfa-Romeos. 
The racing Alfette put up a startling 
show in Europe last year, and if you 
know where to look, you can find pre- 
war Alfas capable of a cheerful 60 in 
second, 100 in third and 130 in high. 

France is again making the Delahaye, 
the Delage and the Talbert, big, fast 
luxury cars. They are, of course, expen- 
sive. In fact, you had better have rather 
more than 10,000 of the very best in the 
sock when you go shopping for any of 
this trio. 


Nothing much is being produced in 
Germany, although an occasional B.M.W. 
appears on the second-hand market. The 
B.M.W. (Bayrische Motoren Werke) is a 
superior sports car, made first in Ger- 
many and later in England under license 


to Frazer-Nash. The big Mercedes-Benz, 


a classic car, will probably be manufac- 
tured again. It is a make of a great many 
major distinctions and two minor ones: 
it's one of the few cars carrying a super- 
charger which cuts in and out according 
to engine load (it sounds like a siren 
under the hood), and its name is appar- 
ently unpronounceable by Americans. 
Should be Mairt-SAY-des Benz. 


Incidentally, the problem of parts 
and repairs for foreign cars is not so tough 
as it sounds. Spares for most cars can be 
obtained through dealers in New York, 
Chicago or Los Angeles, and as for re- 
pairs, it’s mostly a_matter of asking the 
man who owns one where he gets his 
work done. There’s usually at least one 
garage in every locality that won't be 
baffled by odd-size nuts and unconven- 
tional suspension systems. A good bet is 
a shop specializing in midget track racers. 
These are usually staffed by citizens of 
great mechanical skill and considerable 
enthusiasm, like the fabulous Jim Pauley 
of Greenwich, Connecticut. Pauley would 
close up shop and let Sunday drivers 
beat piteously on locked gas pumps all 
day long if a hill climb within a hundred 
miles caught him shorthanded. 

One minor precaution should be ob- 
served when you leaye your car in a 
strange garage: hang a gearshift diagram 
on the dash. The writer once demoralized 
a country shop by neglecting this little 
matter, The car was a Standard 8 which, 
like most English cars, has four speeds 
forward, first being in the American re- 
verse slot. One mechanic, refusing to be 
dominated by any blank-blank foreign 
car, spent two hours trying to back it up. 
He quit only when he had the front 
bumper smack against a brick wall. 

The listing of foreign cars in this arti- 
cle, let me hasten to say, makes no claim 
to complete coverage. Considerations of 
space alone would rule out so ambitious a 
project. The British alone have pro- 
duced nearly 100 makes of sports cars. 

As this issue of TRuE went to press, 
there came heartening news from Los 
Angeles: Frank Kurtis of Kurtis-Kraft, 
the country’s biggest builder of race-car 
bodies, will shortly begin production of 
a five-seater sports car of classic design, 
powered by an Offenhauser engine. The 
car will be available in yarying power 
ratings and at prices scaled down to 
$1,500 in kit form. The Kurtis will be 
the first American-made production 
sports car to appear since World War I, 
and if advance reports are correct, it will 
be a very rapid automobile indeed. 

The day would seem to be near when 
all the Joe Blows, at the wheels.of all the 
red Sourball convertibles, will pull over 
respectfully when something painted 
green flashes past. They'll know a sport 
car when they see one, and they won't 
ruin their rubber, valves and timing try- 
ing to catch one. Either that, or they'll 
be in a sport car themselves. 

—Ken W. Purdy 
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SIX 
WINNERS 
out of the first 10 
at the 500 mile 


MEMORIAL DAY RACE 
at Indianapolis 


USED 
PYROIL 


To men who know auto performance 
best, PYROIL is a must. Year after year, 
winners of the gruelling 500 mile Me- 
morial Day races have relied upon Pyroil. 


Pyroil will add miles to your car, by 
maintaining a constant film of oil on cyl- 
inder walls and by preventing sludge and 
carbon formation. Ask your gas station 
attendant to add Pyroil. 


PYROIL for Aircraft Engines 


Use Aircraft Pyroil B for lubricating oil, 
Aircraft Pyroil A for gasoline. 


GIVEN! 


An attractive Pyroil metal 
savings bank—takes coins up 
to 50c pieces—is yours for the 
asking—sent postage paid. 


Manufactured and Guaran- 
teed By Pyroil Company, 348 
Main Street, La Crosse, Wis- 
consin. 

Canadian Distributors: 


Central Purchasing Agencies, Ltd., 
Poronto, Ontario 
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Explosive Pinch of Snuff 


[Continued from page 37] 


snuff was much too cumbersome a word. 

Four snuffless years later, at the end of 
the rainy season, Cinque was suddenly 
attacked in his rice field by a band of 
Susus. His right hand was tied to his neck 
and, after a long trek in a human chain 
fastened together with bamboo withes, he 
arrived at the muggy mangrove swamps 
on the coast of Sierra Leone. 

There in a crowded barracoon they 
fattened him on rice for several weeks. 
Then one day the wool was clipped from 
his head and, together with some thirty 
others, he was bound hand and foot, 
dumped into the sheets of a war canoe 
and paddled out to the Portuguese slaver 
Pecora anchored in the river. One by 
one thé prisoners were stripped as they 
came on deck. It was a standing joke 
among factors and shipmasters that slaves 
left Africa exactly as they had entered it— 
stark naked. But it was not all a joke. 
Stripping was, in fact, one of the few 
sanitary precautions recognized by al 
slavers. 

After being shackled to a neighbor, 
Cinque was prodded into the ovenlike 
black hole of the slave deck. There the 
prisoners were stowed in a sitting posi- 
tion, cocked legs under the armpits of 
the man in front. Cinque found himself 
embraced by a pair of knees in turn, a 
sticky-hot chest and stomach to serve as a 
backrest. When he stood up for a stretch, 
the small of his back rubbed against the 
low overhead. 

Storms and contrary winds and flat 
calms lasting for days seemed to join in 
a vast conspiracy in the spring of 1839. 
The Pecora’s passage to Cuba was an ex- 
ceptionally slow one, and for three 
months Cinque sat in the fetid darkness, 
with putrescence and moaning misery 
and death for company. 

For some mysterious reason the Negroes 
could not understand, they were given 
more rice than they could eat, and flogged 
when they did not finish it quickly 
enough. Slowly suspicion grew to convic- 
tion in their savage minds. They were 
being fattened for slaughter .. . to be 
eaten by white cannibals. Why else would 
a man be beaten for not stuffing himself 
with rice? 

The green hills of Cuba seemed like 
paradise and in the excitement of land- 
ing their suspicion melted almost away. 
But Cinque bore the marks of a recent 
flogging. He did not forget. 

A few days later he found proof posi- 
tive in an occurrence at the Cuban slave 
pen. Before his incredulous eyes, a 
shrunken, rawboned, sickly black giant, 
who scarcely had strength enough to 
stand, was given a powerful medicine. 
Health and vigor came back to him in 
one miraculous day. He became as fat as 
an old woman, his body and arms swelled 
to fine proportions. His skin was rubbed 
with cut lemons and powder and oil until 
it became sleek and glossy as polished 
ebony. Then the giant was led away. He 
did not come back. 

A slave doped with the bloating drugs 
had to be sold at once, before the effects 


wore off and he perhaps died as a result 
of the treatment. Cinque, of course, knew 
nothing of this. He was convinced .. . 

The miracle had not escaped the eyes 
_of Cinque’s sawed-off noisy friend Gra- 
beau, who was a man for action. He 
whispered of escape. Cinque could not 
agree. They had seen the power of the 
white man’s medicine. One did not fight 
against magic. Escape was impossible. 
Quick death was better than these endless 
days. 

But then a curious thing changed his 
mind. An amazing spectacle walked into 
the slave pen one day, a tall black man 


- who jingled silver spurs on his polished 


jack boots. 

When the man spoke, the Susus rushed 
up to snap fingers with him in friendly 
tribal greeting. Presently the man 
stepped ‘back to address all. He was 
dressed as a flashy postilion, with a silver- 
laced hat, tight-fitting ivory breeches, a 
smart sky-blue coat. He whacked a riding 
whip against the side of his jack boots 
and began speaking in short guttural 
sentences. He beamed, posed, spoke 
earnestly, laughed at times. Once he 
paused dramatically, drew out a silver 
snuffbox and proceeded to pack his 
cheek. 


Tt was all part of his professional 
routine, the orientation lecture. They 
had to be made tractable, even pleasant, 
if they were to command high prices. 

The newcomers were asked to behold 
his splendor. He himself, he said, had 
been held in this very pen only a few 
short months ago! And while he spoke of 
the honor of living on the beautiful 
plantations, a strange new feeling came 
over Cinque. Here was a man such as 
himself who walked like a king in this 
country. . .. Memory came flooding back 
... of a witch doctor and of a small boy 
called God. This miraculous slave before 
them, Cinque reasoned, could be ex- 
plained only in terms of magic, and obvi- 
ously the strongest magic that the white 
men possessed—snuff! 

Cinque stirred with excitement. He 
had almost forgotten, but suddenly he 
had an overwhelming desire for just one 
pinch of snuff. He edged forward to 
stand almost within reach of this noble 
personage, but there awe sealed his lips. 

On the following day, Cinque and 
forty-eight others of the Mendi tribe 
were sold at $450 apiece to a prosperous 
young Cuban plantation owner by the 
name of Don Jose Ruiz. 

Don Jose, who had been educated in 
Connecticut, was slight, small-boned, 
with deep-set eyes and a black mustache. 
He took pride in being something of a 
Yankee trader. He did things in a big 
way. For days he had combed Havana for 
supplies and expensive imported fabrics 
and now the precious cargo was safely 
stowed in the holds of a coasting schooner 
he had chartered. 

Darkness had already fallen when the 
Mendi Negroes were marched through 
the streets. A drizzling rain soaked their 
new cotton clothes, but they shivered as 
much from fear and uncertainty as from 
the cold gusts. They were halted at the 
berth of the Baltimore-built, 120-ton 
schooner Amistad. Ships to them meant 
more misery and filth and death; they 


wailed in protest. Little Grabeau, in the 
lead, screamed that it was better to die 
than to go aboard. He refused to put foot 
on the gangplank. 

He was silenced abruptly by a big 
Cuban mulatto. One blow was enough. 
Grabeau’s limp form was dragged up the 
plank and dumped into the hold like a 
sack of rice. There was no further resist- 
ance, and they were herded below into a 
roomy hold where they could lie down 
full length. They were no longer shackled 
together, having officially been sold into 
slavery. But the foul smell of bilge water 
was thick in their nostrils and some of 
the women soon became sick. 

Four Mendi children came below a few 
minutes later. These were the slaves of 
one Pedro Montez, a neighbor of Don 
Jose’s. Montez was a man of about 50, 
with thin gray hair and the sun-baked 
face of a hardened seaman. He had, in 
fact, once been the master of a trading 
schooner, and his harsh voice still had 
the boom of authority. 


So, on the night of June 28, the Ami- 
stad slipped her moorings, passed Morro 
Castle on the ebb tide, and shaped a 
course for Guanaja, the intermediate port 
for Principe, where Don Jose and Montez 
had their plantations. Heavy seas beyond 
the fort soon had the small vessel pitch- 
ing, heaving and corkscrewing so that at 
times she stood on her beam ends. She 
had a wicked way of kissing the waves, 
and a wild tossing motion that tumbled 
the human cargo about in the hold. The 


Negroes moaned and grumbled. Grabeau 


and Kimbo and Banna and several others 
joined Cinque in a series of complaining 
grunts that sounded like a war chant. 

They kept at it until the big, dish- 
faced mulatto flung down a bucket of 
scalding water through the hatch grating. 

The storm passed. Morning came 
bright and hot on a windless sea. The 
patched sails hung limp, billowing and 
flapping now and then as the vessel rolled 
in the oily swells, the blocks clattering 
idly in their ringbolts. By turns, six or 
eight of the slaves were allowed freedom 
of the deck for an hour of sun and fresh 
air. With this innovation came a startling 
discovery. Aside from the two passengers, 
Don Jose and Montez, there’ were only 
five other persons aboard. 

The slaves whispered among them- 
selves. Grabeau was for immediate action. 
On the second day, the Amistad heeling 
gently to a light breeze, even Cinque be- 
came convinced that the odds were over- 
whelmingly in their favor. But uncer- 
tainty, suspicion, fear of the white-man’s 
tricks and powerful magic, lingered in 
his mind. During his short period on deck 
he watched and waited, making a study 
of the crew. 

The dark-bearded Captain Ferrer, face 
shaded by a tattered straw hat, seemed a 
harmless fixture on the afterdeck. He was 
a man for comfort and always near by, 
ready to serve him, hovered his personal 
slave, Antonio. The two Spanish sailors, 
ignoring the slaves, kept to their sheets 
and halyards and spelled each other at 
the wheel. Don Jose spent most of his 
time in the shade of the spanker, poring 
over his books, while Montez, swaggering 
restlessly about the deck, bellowed and 
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fumed when some slave happened too 
close to the rail. 

Last, but far more dangerous, was Seles- 
tino, the big mulatto who was combina- 
tion cook and slave keeper. He stood head 
and shoulders above them all, a malicicus 
mountain of brawn, and he seemed to 
have eyes in the back of his head. Like 
the sailors, he wore a knife in his belt. 
But for discipline, he preferred his whip 
and his huge scarred fists. He enjoyed 
authority. He also enjoyed a cruel sense 
of humor. 

Peppery little Grabeau was one of his 
favorite victims singled out for special 
treatment, an endless string of onerous 
duties and goading, incessant prodding 
until he burst into screaming rage. Then 
Selestino laid him out cold with one 
mashing blow. Some others fared no 
better. Yet Selestino’s cat-and-mouse 
games counted little; the important thing 
was escape—freedom. Seemingly it hung 
within easy reach like a tempting cluster 
of grapes. Slowly tension mounted in the 
slave hold. Secret palavers were held at 
night, plans made. 

The hatch grating was tested. It could 
be lifted aside on the shoulders of two 
strong men. Once on deck, under cover 
of darkness, they could strike quickly be- 
fore the victims could rise from their 
beds. It seemed so easy. But Cinque was 
troubled. He had deep respect for the 
big mulatto, not because of his brute 
strength, his whip or knife, Far more 
ominous, the big mulatto was a prodigi- 
ous user of snuff: 

Cinque gathered his men about him 
and talked. Snuff, he explained, evoked 
mystical powers in the user—powers that 
could neither be seen nor measured. Since 
the keeper used snuff in such quantities, 
the risk was too great. 

So it happened that the third night on 
the Amistad passed as peacefully as the 
others. Perhaps the big mulatto sensed 
their new respect on the following morn- 
ing. He seemed pleased, almost friendly. 
Banna, who had spent time in Sierra 
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Leone and knew a little Spanish and 
English, suddenly found courage to ask 
the question uppermost in their minds. 

“Where go?” he asked, 

The mulatto found it amusing to give 
the traditional answer, the one he knew 
they most feared. With elaborate mo- 
tions he made it clear they were all to be 
cut up and chucked into the stew pot, 
and he rubbed his belly to show that 
African flesh was very fine eating indeed. 

“This,” Grabeau explained later, 
“made our hearts burn.” 

Dismay and desperation got the better 
of caution. When Cinque came on deck 
shortly before noon, he went directly to 
the mulatto and, with beguiling inno- 
cence, begged for a pinch of snuff, The 
big fellow was in a fine mood. He threw 
back his head and roared with laughter, 
but the snuffbox remained in his pocket. 
Twice more during his hour of liberty 
Cinque begged for snuff, with no better 
results. 

Just before he went below, the sun was 
suddenly obscured by a thick smudge of 
yellow-gray clouds and sharp gusts of 
wind caught at the sails. Captain Ferrer 
glanced anxiously astern where the 
weather was piling up. He took the wheel, 
the sailors hurried forward to take in 
sail, and the big mulatto got the last of 
the slaves below deck and dropped the 
grating. 

A few minutes later it began to rain. 
Under short canvas, the Amistad plunged 
and drove before squally weather until 
after dark. Then the wind played out and 
the skies opened wider. Rain fell in a 
deluge of solid sheets. It hammered the 
seas flat, drummed against the sails and 
spars, beat and thundered and sloshed in 
tropical torrents across the deck. No one 
stirred from shelter. The Spanish sailor 
was alone at the wheel. 

In the slave hold, sweltering, muggy, 
noonday heat was still sealed in by a tarp 
which had been thrown over the hatch. 
No food had been served since the morn- 
ing meal. By ten o'clock that night the 


“Oh, stop nagging! I'll fix it when I get around to it.” 


rain ceased its thundering, tapered to a 
mere drizzle, then stopped altogether. 

In the strange silence that followed, 
Cinque heard footsteps and voices on the 
afterdeck. Captain Ferrer, the passengers 
and the mulatto were having Antonio 
move their mattresses topside, where they 
usually slept on warm nights. In the sti- 
fling depth of the hold the slaves set up 
an impatient clamoring for food and air. 

The big mulatto came quickly. He 
ripped off the smothering tarpaulin. 
Cool, rain-washed air poured down and 
the slaves sucked it deeply into their lungs 
while buckets of watered rice were low- 
ered away. 

Then a curious thing happened. 
Cinque was summoned to the deck. In 
the yellow light of Antonio's lantern, the 
mulatto graciously presented him with a 
box of snuff. Cinque stared. It was too 
good to be true. With trembling fingers 
he took off the lid and helped himself to 
a generous pinch while Antonio and the 
mulatto watched expectantly, broad grins 
spreading across their faces. It was lethal 
stuff. The mulatto had seen to that. It 
was as vile as he could make it with red 
pepper and such other ingredients as 
tickled his practical-joker’s heart. 


As he witnessed the shocked expres- 
sion on Cinque’s face, the mouth opening 
to gasp for cool air, tears starting down 
the black cheeks, he broke into roars of 
laughter. 

Cinque was too engaged with the 
tongue-blistering snuff to pay much atten- 
tion: It was even more powerful than 
what the African witch doctor had given 
him. He took this asa very good sign, and 
his blood raced and pounded with assur- 
ing warmth. 

He hurried below, the guttural incan- 
tations of that old witch doctor singing 
in his brain. The snuff, he knew, needed 
time to have full effect, and as the others 
devoured their watered rice, he nursed 
the snuff in his cheek and walked among 
them whispering instructions. 

Slowly the hours passed. The becalmed 
Amistad rocked aimlessly on a windless 
sea. There were few sounds except the 
measured snoring of Montez on the after- 
deck. The helmsman, weary of waiting 
for a wind that did not come, dozed off. 

Along about four o'clock, Captain 
Ferrer suddenly sat up with a start. It 
was still dark and starless. He listened a 
moment, dug his heel into Antonio’s ribs 
and in a hushed voice ordered the slave 
to make a light. 

Almost at the same moment a low 
warning cry came from the helmsman. 

The others on the afterdeck were 
aroused. Ominous sounds from up for- 
ward were unmistakable. The slaves were 
topside, somewhere in the darkness be- 
yond the lantern light, and they seemed 
to be moving forward. 

With a growl, the mulatto leaped from 
his mattress and started forward, drawing 
his knife. 

“Fool!” Captain Ferrer barked. “Per- 
haps they search only for food.” 

“In the forecastle?” asked Selestino. 

“You would only excite them.” The 
captain turned to Antonio and ordered 
up loaves of bread. 

As the slave hurried away, they heard 
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a splintering crash. It came from the fore- 
castle, and following it, the babble of 
Mendi voices swelled with grunts and ex- 
vited shouts. Heels thumped. Bare feet 
slapped the wet deck. The blacks were 
coming aft in a rush, a massed yelling 
horde. 

Captain Ferrer called to them, caught 
up the loaves of bread and tossed them 
forward along the deck. 

The peace offering was spurned. The 
mutineers trampled it into the deck as 
they came on, brandishing long steel 
blades of new machetes they had found 
in a forecastle locker. 

Horrified, Don Jose shrank back with 
a quavering cry.. 

The odds were great, but the mulatto 
and Captain Ferrer and Montez were 
veterans. They stood their ground, cast- 
ing monstrous shadows, for they knew 
that retreat meant certain death. Unex- 
pected, audacious attack sometimes broke 
the spirit of vastly superior forces. 


With a murderous roar, the big mu- 
latto charged into their midst; slashing, 
driving ahead with demonical fury. 
Twice in a matter of seconds his knife 
dealt death. 

Wavering, the Negroes fell back in 
confusion. They were too close together, 
getting in each other’s way, to make the 
best use of their machetes. Captain Ferrer 
saw his chance and leaped in, swinging 
the crutch of the spanker boom. Montez 
followed at, his heels with a machete torn 
from the grasp of a dying native. 

The tide of battle swayed, hung in the 
balance. And then Cinque charged, 
shouting commands. His voice boomed 
above the thuds and thumps and the 
clatter of steel and wood. The savage 
horde braced, re-formed. They surged 
forward once more. Nothing could stop 
them now. Fiendish, barbaric yells filled 
the night as all hell broke loose. Machetes 
flashed, slashed deep into flesh and bone. 
One crunched through the skull of the 
big mulatto. He was hacked again before 
his body hit the deck. 

Transfixed, Don Jose made a feeble 
attempt to defend himself with an oar. 
Backing slowly to the taffrail, Antonio 
blubbering at his side, he screamed, “No, 
no, no, no!” at the top of his voice. 

Suddenly, like a pair of swift shadows, 
the two Spanish sailors leaped headlong 
into the little stern boat. They lowered 
away before Antonio or Don Jose could 
follow, and in a few moments were row- 
ing furiously toward the invisible coast 
of Cuba. 

The din mounted as the blood-spat- 
tered blacks closed in for the kill. They 
seemed to be fighting each other, clam- 
bering, squeezing, struggling to break 
through and wield their machetes. Cap- 
tain Ferrer was literally banging a hole 
through that flesh wall when Banna broke 
into the clear and, with one clean stroke, 

sent the captain’s head bouncing into 
the,scuppers. 


& ety down the hatchway. 
‘Cinghe was him, heedless of screams 
for mercy; 


Si tADe fad plans, and when he found 


riniféntez cowering between two barrels, he 


threw down his machete and dragged him 


back up on deck. With less foresight, 
Grabeau rushed and would have killed 
the elderly Spaniard had not Cinque 
thrown himself between them. 

Montez was by now a quivering, pathe- 
tic bundle of loose flesh; he seemed to 
have lost the power of speech and his eyes 
rolled in unutterable terror as he and 
Antonio and Don Jose were bound to- 
gether with a length of halyard. 

“What are they doing with us?” cried 
Don Jose. “Ask them, Antonio!” 

But Cinque and his triumphant com- 
pany had no time for questions. They 
swarmed down the hatchway to feast on 
the meats and sweets and dried fruits in 
the lazaret, and to plunder and loot the 
cabins of Spanish finery. 

Shortly after dawn a grotesque mas- 
querade of black-skinned noblemen and 
their ladies paraded on the deck, bab- 
bling and preening in their new elegance. 
There were silks and satins, imported 
laces, brilliant Spanish shawls, and a pro- 
fusion of glittering jewelry. 

Cinque wore white pantaloons and a 
crimson cambric shirt, a comparatively 
simple and appropriate setting for the 
snuffbox which hung from a small golden 
chain about his neck. The snuffbox was 
his badge of authority, his charm, and he 
was never without it during the strange 
cruise that followed. 

One of his first acts was to release the 
prisoners. With sign language and the 
questionable aid of Banna and Antonio 
as interpreters, he informed Montez and 
Don Jose that they had nothing to fear. 
They had been spared to steer the ship 
back to Africa, to freedom in the home- 
land above Sierra Leone. 

Montez protested. The Amistad was 
much too old for an Atlantic crossing, he 
said, and was provisioned for only a few 
days at sea. Furthermore, it would be 
suicide to make the attempt with an in- 
experienced crew who could not under- 
stand his orders. A bloodstained machete 
under his nose made him reconsider, 


So the voyage to freedom-land got 
under way. But, as it turned out, Montez 
was not licked. With the grim prospect 
of facing death off the African coast when 
his services were no longer needed, he 
found himself in the unique position of 
being both prisoner and sailing master. 
The incongruity suggested possibilities. 

Cinque knew nothing whatever about 
the compass. When the Negroes took the 
wheel, as they usually did on bright days, 
they took their bearings from the sun, 
steering an eastward course. But on 
cloudy days and at night they were lost 
and the business of steering was turned 
over to the whites. 

It was then that Montez and Don Jose 
swung the schooner about and headed for 
the Cuban coast. Thus began what was 
certainly one of the dizziest voyages in 
the annals of sail. A mad and erratic 
shuttle, eastward by day, westward by 
night, a cruise from nowhere to nowhere 
—and back again. With cloudy days in 
his favor, Montez had hope of forging 
westward. 

So far as the mutineers were concerned, 
eating and drinking took precedence 
oyer navigation, and they lived riotously 
until the wine gave out, Then followed 


another scramble for spoils. They 
stripped the vessel, sacked the passengers’ 
trunks, broke into the cargo hold. Piece 
by piece, the valuables were reduced to 
individual possession, squabbled and 
fought over, stolen, traded. Cinque kept 
his eyes open for more snuff. But others 
beat him to it. Decks and cabins were 
soon littered with half-eaten loaves of 
bread, rent bags of raisins, vermicelli, 
rice, silks, crepes, cotton goods and gaudy 
calicoes in wanton profusion. 

As the days passed and the furor died 
down, Cinque turned to making a 
golden belt for himself out of Don Jose’s 
Spanish doubloons. Montez and Don Jose 
passed the time cursing the weather, 
which was too good. One bright day fol- 
lowed another for two weeks, and the 
possibility of reaching Cuba before the 
drinking water gave out seemed very re- 
mote. They revised their plans. Sailing 
into the northwest by night, toward the 
shipping lanes, they hoped for rescue by 
some passing ship. But when the Amistad 
spoke an American schooner several days 
later, and drew close to purchase demi- 
johns of water with gold doubloons, the 
whites were herded below deck. 

Days became endless weeks. Dawn fol- 
lowed dawn with no sign of the African 
coast. Cinque became puzzled, then anx- 
ious. To make matters worse, the Amistad 
suffered from inexperienced hands. The 
mainsail had carried away in a sudden 
squall, The patched and tattered fore- 
sail had a gaping hole in its belly and 
threatened to split in two at the first 


stiff breeze. Barnacles and long sea grasses 
fouled the ship’s bottom, holding her 
back. And as the Amistad limped on and 
the swishing under her bows fell to a 
mere whisper, Cinque’s hopes faded. 

Unfortunately, he had used up the last 
of his magic snuff. It was an evil portent 
of what lay ahead. All that he saw on 
the dull gray morning of August 20 was 
the rolling, breeze-torn mist. The sea was 
a vast and smoking desolation. Fog curled 
over the Amistad in long lazy tendrils. 
The deck was wet, the rail® cold and 
clammy under his hand, and from the 
rigging came an incessant drip, drip. But 
suddenly, as the fog thinned out, he saw 
the white line of a surf and the dark gray 
streak above it. 

Land! Africa! They had made it! 

He shouted for the others. A moment 
later he discovered the white triangle 
of a sail. A small boat was bearing down 
on them, fast. Somehow it did not have 
the look of Africa. His suspicion grew 
as Don Jose and Montez became strangely 
elated. He ordered them held below deck. 
Not taking any chances, he called for 
machetes and the unloaded muskets they 
had found during their rummaging. 

Barna stepped to the rail as the small 
craft drew alongside and cupped hands 
to mouth, 

“This Africa?” he shouted. 

There was a good-natured laugh. “No! 
We never go that far out. This is New 
York pilot.boat number three.” 

Boat hooks came up, caught at the rail, 
and a man in oilskins attempted to come 


aboard. He took one look at the muskets 
and the raised machetes and dropped 
back. The pilot boat sheered off a mo- 
ment later in full flight. 

Cinque had no way of knowing where 
they were. But he turned again to study 
the land that was not Africa. They had to 
have water and mend their sails. So it 
happened that for several days a mysteri- 
ous black schooner was frequently sighted 
off the coast of Long Island. Shipping 
circles became anxious over rumors of an 
audacious and slippery gang of black 
pirates operating only a few miles out 
from the port of New York. Revenue 
cutters dispatched to bring them in failed 
to find them. 

Almost a week later, the U. S. brig 
Washington fell in with a strange black 
schooner off Culloden Point. There was 
something unusual about it and the small 
boat plying back and forth between ship 
and shore. And there were a number of 
people on the beach with carts and horses. 

The brig sent an armed boarding party 
to investigate. With drawn pistols, they 
leaped into the Amistad’s rigging and 
ordered the mutineers back. Montez and 
Don Jose rushed up to claim protection. 
The Negroes were immediately placed 
under arrest and later, in New York, 
Montez and Don Jose published a notice 
of thanks for their “rescue from a ruth- 
less gang of African buccaneers.” They 
also filed claim for their slaves and cargo. 

Slavery was a burning question of the 
day. Sentiment swung sharply in favor 
of the mutineers, who had been impris- 
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oned at New London, Connecticut, to 
stand trial for murder and piracy. “.. . So 
great is the anxiety to see them” said the 
New York Morning Herald, “that they 
are shown at a shilling a head for each 
visitor; already $500 have been taken; 
and last Sunday there were 2,000 persons 
who went to prison to see them.” 

Prints of Cinque, who had become 
something of a public hero, were hawked 
in the streets. Later his story was drama- 
tized at the Bowery Theater in a play 
called The Black Schooner or the Pirate 
Slaver Amistad. 

On behalf of the Spanish crown and 
the slave owners, the Spanish Minister 
in Washington filed claim for the return 
of the Amistad and her cargo and slaves. 
The crew of the brig Washington were 
claiming salvage award. On the other side 
of the Atlantic, Her Britannic Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, sent a plea for justice. 

The lower court held it had no juris- 
diction since the acts of murder and 
piracy occurred at sea in a Spanish ship. 
But still one question remained: were the 
Negroes free men or slaves? Pending final 
adjudication, the Mendi people had to 
be held behind bars. Abolitionists and 
church groups held indignation meet- 
ings, paraded wax figures and paintings 


of the Negroes throughout the northern 
States, raised money and obtained the 
best lawyers for their defense. 

Ex-president John Quincy Adams rep- 
resented them when the case finally 
reached the Supreme Court of the United 
States, That court gave them their free- 
dom after almost two years in jail. 

It was a victory that Cinque could as- 
cribe only to his steady diet of snuff. He 
and his company were taken on a tri- 
umphant tour by the abolitionists 
through Boston and other cities to raise 
money for their return to Africa. 

Finally, at dawn on November 29, 
1841, with Cinque standing in the bows, 
the three-masked bark Gentleman stood 
out through the Narrows and into the 
Atlantic. Cinque and his fellows were 
headed for’ home once again. He was 
going back to his wife and two daughters 
and a son called God. And in his suitcase 
was enough snuff to last for a year, at 
least one box of eyery known brand in 
America. Only one thing troubled him. 
Nowhere, though he and his friends had 
searched Manhattan for days, had he 
been able to find that super-powerful, 
fiery, miraculous brand of snuff which 
the big mulatto had given him on the 
night of the mutiny.— Willis Lindquist 
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the packet, and there found several chief 
factors and factors waiting for it. 

“With singular punctuality had their 
various trains arrived within a few days 
of each other from starting points two 
thousand mites apart,’”” Butler wrote. 

The officers had come on business and 
were impatient to get back. When the 
packet was a day or two overdue, it was 
believed a Cree Indian, Adam, who had 
carried that packet for more than twenty 
years, had struck thin ice over a rapids 
and that he, his team and the mail were 
at the bottom of the Saskatchewan. After 
two or three days, the officers decided 
not to wait. One was more than 2,000 
miles from his post down the Mackenzie, 
and Butler went with him as far as Fort 
Chipewyan, on Lake Athabasca. They 
traveled fast, but the Fort Yukon packet 
overtook them at Chipewyan. 

Major Butler was more interested in 
sleigh dogs and the country than in 
people and neglected to tell how the 
packet from Norway House had got 
through to Carlton House, or what hap- 
pened to Adam. But on a previous trip 
he was at Fort a la Corne, waiting out a 
bad blizzard, when someone knocked on 
the factor’s door late at night. It was 
Adam. The storm was so bad and the 
snow so deep, his dogs had played out 
completely some distance from the fort. 
Adam cached the mail in a tree and went 
on alone, starving, nearly frozen. He had 
spent eight days covering the 200 miles 
from Cumberland House. A rescue party 
was sent out and the mail went on. Adam 
knew he had failed that time, but in the 


last miles alone he carried a few papers 
to show he had delivered at least some 
of the mail. 

Not all winter traveling was done by 
the express. High officers made long 
journeys in a cariole, a toboggan 
equipped with gaily painted sides and 
ends of caribou skin and a mattress. Forty 
miles a day was common and instances 
of eighty or more miles between camps 
have been recorded. 

One of the greatest of such journeys 
was made by Roderick Macfarlane, 
almost the last of the old chief factors. 
He discovered the Anderson River, 
north of Great Bear Lake, in 1857, and 
established a post on it, and he was still 
in the service in the Far North when 
Stefansson went down the Mackenzie in 
1906. 


Leaving Carlton House one winter, 
and in a hurry to return to his head- 
quarters at the mouth of the Mackenzie, 
Macfarlane covered 2,100 miles in forty- 
six days of travel. That is an average of 
more than forty-five miles a day. Those 
dog drivers ran every step of the way, 
in blizzards, in the darkness of Arctic 
days, in 60-below weather, and with long 
northern snowshoes on their feet. Occa- 
sionally, at a post where they stopped, 
they had a day or two of rest. They ate 
pemmican, as did their dogs, two pounds 
a dog each day, and three for a man. 

They wakened at 2 o'clock in the 
morning because they were too cold to 
sleep and traveled five or six hours be- 
fore having breakfast. They did not sto 
until 8 at night, often at 10. And their 
remarkable journey followed its reverse, 
from beyond the Arctic Circle to Carlton 
House, making 4,200 miles in all. 

Such men were proud of their 
accomplishments, and it is little wonder 
that many did not last long. N.M.W.]J. 


McKenzie, who entered the service in 
1876 and rose to be a high officer, wrote 
that few dog drivers escaped varicose 
veins because of the steady pounding on 
frozen trails and that as a rule their servy- 
ice was short. 

As if weather, distance and remorse- 
less speed were not enough, these men 
often suffered greatly from feet cut to 
the bone by frozen snowshoe thongs and 
from mal de racquette, or snowshoe sick- 
ness. The last is an inflammation of mus- 
cles of the lower leg, especially the pe- 
roneus longus, which never was intended 
to lift three to six pounds of snowshoe 
hanging on the big toe. The pain is in- 
tense and early voyageurs believed the 
only way to cure it was to heat an iron 
ramrod redhot and lay it on the tortured 
muscle. 


The dog team was not used so com- 
monly by the Hudson’s Bay Company 
as generally supposed. It served on the 
main express routes until the coming of 
the airplane, but long before that a lone 
Indian hauled the mail on lesser routes 
and to remote posts. He was as reliable 
and far more economical. He used a 
small toboggan about twelve inches wide 
and six feet long and pulled it with a 
tumpline across his shoulders. On the 
toboggan were lashed the mail, food, a 
kettle and a rabbitskin robe. Indian 
transport became quite common south 
and west of James Bay, and the men of 
Fort Hope, on Albany River, were ac- 
counted the best. They usually took 350 
pounds, a load. many men couldn’t haul. 

A new winter packet was started in 
this century, when the HBC expanded in 
the Arctic. Mail along the coast and on 
the Arctic islands was assembled at Ches- 
terfield Inlet, from where it was taken 
down the shore of Hudson Bay to 
Churchill, 500 miles. This has been con- 
sidered the most difficult and dangerous 
winter express the Company has ever had 
as there was no outpost or station on the 
way and heavy loads of food for dogs and 
men had to be hauled. The route fol- 
lowed the coast; there was no shelter, no 
vegetation, and fuel oil had to be car- 
ried. Eskimos served as drivers and built 
snow igloos each night. Two trains were 
used, each of eight to ten of the best dogs 
obtainable, and tools were carried for 
repairs of harness and sleighs. 

In the winter of 1914-1915, Hubert 
Hall, later manager of the western-Arctic 
division, took out the packet with two 
Eskimos and two teams, and was accom- 
pained by two members. of the then 
Royal Northwest Mounted Police. The 
route is along the edge of the Barren 
Grounds—with the worst weather on the 
continent—and after twenty days of 
battling storms the party had made only 
800 miles and was nearly out of food. 
The fuel ‘oil was exhausted, and they 
could warm a meal only by digging moss 
from beneath the snow, beating all the 
frost out of it and starting a tiny fire. 

On the twenty-fifth day they killed two 
dogs and fed them to their mates. They 
had no food for themselves, and were still 
sixty miles from Churchill. Next morn- 
ing an Eskimo stepped out of the igloo 
and called. They found a twenty-knot 
wind blowing directly toward the fort. 
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The harness was cut up and fed to the 
dogs, which were turned loose. The men 
rigged sails on the sleds and started on 
the bay ice. They sometimes made six 
miles an hour and in fifteen hours were 
safe at the fort. In the next thirty-six 
hours all the dogs drifted in. 

The summer express, as first inaugu- 
rated by the Nor’Westers, handled im- 
portant official mail throughout the 
North. That operated between Montreal 
and Fort George at the mouth of the 
Columbia River in Oregon, carried the 
packet across the continent and back, 
9,000 miles, each summer. No road ex- 
tended west of Montreal. As a sheer feat 
in transport, nothing like it has ever been 
done on this continent. 


Mail for the Pacific left Montreal with 
the partners in huge, thirty-six-foot bark 
freight canoes that carried five tons, and 
was delivered at Fort William. This was 
a comparatively easy route, up the 
Ottawa, down the French to Lake Huron, 
through the Sault and around the shore 
of Lake Superior. But from Fort William 
to the Pacific, several great waterways 
were traversed, mostly upstream, and the 
Rocky Mountains were crossed. 

This second, or western, section was 
handled in lighter canoes about thirty 
feet long and five wide. They left Pacific 
waters in spring, on a certain hour of a 
set day, and exactly on schedule they 
reached Fort William on Lake Superior 
on July 1, There, crewmen rested and 

artners conferred, and promptly on 
July 20 the return journey was begun. 
Precisely three months later, on Octo- 
ber 20, the express reached Fort George 
on the Pacific coast. Mail had spanned 
the continent both ways in half a year. 

As high officers of the HBC made long 
and swift winter journeys, they also 
traveled far and fast in summer, and the 
greatest traveler of all was Governor 
George Simpson, who ruled fur land 
from 1821 until his death in 1860. He was 
only 28, had been in Canada and in a fur 
post only one year, when for reasons 


never wholly explained, he was named 
head of the rival companies on union. 
His drive and efficiency immediately won 
over the aggressive old Nor’ Westers, and 
from Montreal to Fort Yukon in Alaska 
and from San Francisco to northern 
Labrador, he sped on journeys that 
astonished even the hell-bent-for-leather 
“Tords of the lakes and forests.” 

Accounts of all his trips are not avail- 
able and perhaps his greatest achieve- 
ments are buried, but a detailed journal 
of one trip survived, and on that Simp- 
son may rest. In 1828 he left York Fac- 
tory on Hudson Bay and in sixty-five days 
of canoe travel reached Fort Langley at 
the mouth of the Fraser River on the 
Pacific coast, a distance of 3,261 miles. 
Average daily mileage was 50.17, and 
much of it was upstream, against swilt 
rivers and across the Rocky Mountains. 
No authentic record of a canoe journey 
compares with this. 

Simpson adopted methods of the 
Nor’Westers’ summer express across the 
continent and improved on them. He 
used the Nor’Westers’ birch-bark “light 
canoe,” about thirty feet long and five 
wide, and one made specially for him was 
termed by Malcolm McLeod, who pub- 
lished the journal of that voyage, the 
most beautiful he had ever seen. 

Simpson chose Iroquois Indians from 
near Montreal for his canoemen. He 
continued this for nearly forty years, and 
Iroquois who became old or worn out in 
the service were scattered to the Pacific. 
Men in the North still claim descent 
from those peers of the paddle. 

Fur land was filled with stories of 
Simpson's travels, and many have been 
authenticated. The start was made at 2 
o'clock in the morning. A bed was pro- 
vided for Simpson and his secretary in 
the middle of the canoe and, covered 
with a tarpaulin, they slept until 7. The 
canoemen did not sing, and they paddled 
with the least possible noise. But they 
paddled, If the pace slowed, Simpson 
would waken, sneak a hand overside 
beneath the tarpaulin and gauge the 


Nor’ Wester routes. With clocklike regularity they spanned the wilds afoot. 
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speed by the height the water climbed 
on his wrist. A canoeman always saw this 
and the stroke was lifted to its normal 
sixty a minute. City canoemen rarely get 
aboye fifteen. 

After breakfast at 8, when the canoe 
had already been under way for six hours, 
Simpson dictated letters to his secretary. 
These were not only orders for district 
superintendents and post managers 
across the continent but friendly notes 
retailing gossip and news. One reason for 
Simpson’s great popularity and efficiency 
was his recognition of the lonely lives led 
in distant posts, and he always tried to 
brighten them. 

Dinner came at 1, but for the Iroquois 
canoemen it was barely a rest. They did 
not leave the canoe but had a mouthful 
of that wonderfully nourishing food, 
pemmican, and were paddling again after 
eight or ten minutes. They paddled until 
8 o'clock, often till 10. Twenty hours 
daily in the canoe was normal. 


What Simpson's record for a day’s 
travel may have been is not known. Mal- 
colm McLeod, born in fur land and son 
of a chief trader, became a lawyer in 
Montreal and edited Alexander Mc- 
Donald’s journal of Simpson’s famous 
voyage. He traveled over many of the 
same routes and once, with three men in 
a small birch-bark canoe, covered ninety- 
eight miles in twenty-four hours, making 
six portages and taking off three hours 
for sleep. He wrote that he had no doubt 
Governor Simpson often exceeded this. 

Hudson’s Bay officers came to accept 
the precision of their mail service as part 
of a lonely life. They depended on it, 
just as many looked forward each morn- 
ing to finding a copy of the London 
Times on the breakfast table. The day 
of the month was right, though the paper 
was a year old. After all, if you have 
spent forty years in a remote wilderness, 
receiving mail only twice a year, what 
difference does twelve months make? The 
radio changed that. News of the minute 
swept aside the familiar Times and men 
dropped a year of their lives. 

Then the day came when men and dogs 
ceased their dreary slog the length of 
the great Mackenzie, when they no longer 
fought the dreaded Barren Grounds 
from Chesterfield Inlet to Fort Churchill. 
The airplane ended that, ended the 
winter and the summer express, and the 
North welcomed it. Mail came once or 
twice a month, mail that had left EFd- 
monton or Winnipeg by air only a day 
or two earlier. 

Yet veterans in the service, especially 
those with the year-old Times, were not 
wholly happy. Northern blizzards kept 
planes on the ground or sent them crash- 
ing. Engines conked out, and when a 
plane went down, no one knew where. 
Mail might come.often, but it did not 
come with assurance. The old-timers re- 
membered how, on a certain day at a 
certain hour, they had walked out to a 
point and looked down the lake, and 
how they were sure to see, miles away, 
the dash and dot that mark a dog team 
and driver on distant snow. The airplane 
is swift, but never in the North could 
it achieve the certainty of iron men and 
wooden toboggans.—Robert E, Pinkerton 
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While carrying the Good Book to his scat- 
tered flock in China’s Szechwan Province 
one day, the Rey. Joshua Jensen, American 
missionary, landed in the middle of a hot 
argument involving government officials and 
bandits. In China it is not dishonorable to 
be a bandit, but it is to be a bandit and an 
officer in the government at the same time. 
Some officials were accused of being in league 
with the bandits, and the government offi- 
cials were kicking up quite a row about it. 

The heads of the two factions asked the 
missionary to arbitrate the matter, as his 
advice in the past had frequently proved wise. 
The missionary pointed out that to err is 
human. If there had been error, there must 
be forgiveness for the error—and no more 
of it. This sounded pretty good to both gov- 
ernment officials and bandits. 

From the government officials, the Rev. 
Mr. Jensen drew a smile and a dignified 
bow. From the grinning, rough-and-ready 
bandits, he drew the title: Honorary Bandit. 

It was an odd title for the 
missionary, who has an honor- 
ary Phi Beta Kappa key and | 
a string of degrees from the 
University of Idaho, Colgate jf 
and Yale. He has, too, the title 
of The Zealous One for teach- 
ing his Chinese charges to 
budget, for helping to cut down 
the tuberculosis rate by intro- 
ducing windows in Chinese 
homes, for promoting increased 
production on farms and for 
performing other services. The 
Honorary Bandit title, however, 
began to pay dividends to the missionary. 

On one occasion, a Chinese youth from 
the Rey. Mr. Jensen’s mission school was 
journeying to Chengtu to enter college when 
his party was halted and robbed. The youth 
explained his connection with the Honorary 
Bandit, however, and a bandit tossed a bag 
of money in his hands. “Students,” he said 
knowingly, “usually do not have enough 
money for their needs. Accept this and give 
my regards to the Honorary Bandit.” 

One band went so far as to rule that not 
only was the Honorary Bandit to go un- 
molested, but anyone, Chinese or American, 
who was a Christian was not to be robbed. 
Chinese merchants thought this was a splen- 
did idea. Whenever one was held up by the 
bandits, he promptly declared he was a mem- 
ber of the church. The bandit leaders grew 


The Rey. Mr. Jensen 


suspicious and consulted a young member 
of their band who had been to the mission 
school and was well informed on the way 
of Christians. The youth suggested that any- 
one claiming to be a Christian be made to 
recite the Lord’s Prayer. This was done. 
If the wayfarer knew the prayer, his goods 
were safe. If he did not, his possessions were 
looted. 

The pay-off came, however, when the Rev. 
Mr. Jensen was passing through the hills of 
Szechwan Province with a caravan of 130 
coolies and several women entrusted to his 
care. Shouting “Kill! Kill!” and firing weap- 
ons, from German Mausers to antique Rus- 
sian ‘rifles longer than themselves, a host of 
Chinese bandits swooped down on the 
caravan. 

The bandits obviously had seen an Amer- 
ican Wild West movie and did their best to 
stage an Oriental version. They were not 
mounted, but they jumped about as if they 
were astride bucking cayuses. The coolies 
scattered, leaving their cargo 
behind them. 

It was precious cargo, too. 
The bulk of it was food and 
medical supplies for mission- 
aries in the interior who had 
been able to obtain little or 
nothing from the outside. 

Picking up eighteen of the 
abandoned loads, the bandits 
made off with them to the hills. 
The missionary had been too 
busy calming the women to 
come to the defense of his 
supplies sooner, but now he 
went into action. 

When he came to the bandit camp, he 
spotted immediately the eighteen loads and 
made directly for them, A strapping fel- 
low, obviously the No. 1 man, barred his 
path. 

“I have come for my supplies,” announced 
the missionary. 

“You are a bold man,” replied the bandit 
chief, “but you are in the wrong place.” 

“Oh, no,” corrected the missionary. “I can 
see the supplies, and it is only through error 
that they are here, I am sure. I am Joshua 
Jensen, the Honorary Bandit.” 

The bandit chief smiled. 

“It is indeed an error. My men will carry 
the loads back to your caravan. We ask only 
one thing in return—that you bear witness 
we are good robbers.”—Rafe Gibbs 
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What Can You Believe About 
Series Legends? 


[Continued from page 39] 


pitching motion, which Bucky and his 
coaches, Chuck Dressen and Johnny Cor- 
riden, would have spotted immediately 
in any other game, went unappreciated 
in the Yankee dugout and provided the 
Dodgers with their opportunity to win. 

“Yogi Berra has been blamed for that 
stolen base, but it wasn’t his fault,” Harris 
says. “It was mine, and to a lesser ex- 
tent, Dressen’s and Corriden’s. The base 
was stolen because we failed to notice 
that Bevens was giving away the exact 
second he was going to pitch and virtually 
telling the runner to go ahead and steal.” 

As Bucky illustrated it, Bevens’ feet 
were apart in an open stance as he 
brought his hands down into pitching 
position. His face was turned toward first 
base, eying Gionfriddo. Then he shifted 
his left foot, stepped in the direction of 
the plate and threw to the batter. 

“The instant Bevens shifted that foot, 
Gionfriddo could go,” Harris explained. 
“Bill already had pitched two balls and 
a strike to Pete Reiser. Three times in 
succession, he had ‘telegraphed’ the pitch- 
ing motion. I didn’t notice it, but some- 
body on the Brooklyn bench obviously 
did and signaled Gionfriddo to steal.” 


It is typical of the mental and visual 
blackouts connected with the Series that 
the second guessers did not hold Harris 
culpable for the steal but concentrated 
their criticism on his decision that fol- 
lowed directly upon it. 

With a runner on second, Harris 
elected to pass Reiser, on whom the count 
had gone to three-and-one as Gionfriddo 
stole the base. From their press-box pews, 
the word mechanics were aghast at this 
unorthodox strategy which intentionally 
placed the winning run on base. 

When Lavagetto doubled, the beatifi- 
cation that shone on their faces and the 
spleen that was inked on their copy paper 
indicated that virtue and sound, con- 
servative baseball had triumphed. 

Actually, Harris, in ordering Reiser 
passed, was playing it close to his chest. 
“I knew Reiser was hurt,” Harris ex- 
plained, “but he batted left-handed, with 
a right-handed hitter to follow against 
our right-handed pitcher. He still could 
have hit the ball over the wall. That's 
why I had him put on. 

“Eddie Stanky, who would have come 
up next, wasn’t a long-ball hitter. I fig- 
ured on him batting, not Lavagetto. If 
I was fooled, it was by Burt Shotton’s 
decision to pinch-hit Lavagetto for 
Stanky.” 

Though time has somewhat healed in- 
jured feelings, Mickey Owen remains 
persona non grata in Brooklyn because 
of his error on Tommy Henrich’s third 
strike in the 1941 Yankee-Dodger World 
Series. This was considered a capital of- 
fense rating comparable punishment. 

Henrich swung at and missed what ap- 
peared to be a low-breaking, inside curve 
thrown by Hugh Casey in the ninth in- 

ning of the fourth game. The ball car- 


omed off Owen’s glove, and before he 
could retrieve it, Henrich was on first. 

Joe DiMaggio followed with a single. 
Before the deluge could be dammed, the 
Yankees had scored four runs. Had Owen 
handled the third strike properly, it 
would have been the third out of the final 
inning and the game would have been re- 
corded in Series records as a 4-to-3 win for 
the Dodgers. Instead it went as a 7-to-4 
Yankee victory, and, to all intents and 
purposes, the Series was over instead of 
being tied at two wins apiece. 

Owen wept, Manager Leo Durocher 
ranted, Casey raved and the fans prepared 
to hang Mickey in effigy, or points worse. 
The spectators hardly could have been 
blamed for believing Owen had been 
guilty of a passed ball. The umpires, four 
of them, thought so too. 

But was Owen truly guilty of an error, 
or was Casey more culpable for having 
thrown an illegal pitch which fooled 
Owen as well as Henrich? 

That illusive curve was a spitter, 
banned in 1920. The prohibition is more 
apparent than real, however. The pitch 
is kept in escrow for tough spots. The 
ball takes just as unpredictable a break 
when moistened with perspiration, as it 
did when the pitcher’s tongue was ap- 
plied to it. With the game hanging on 
one pitch, the time was ripe for the 
spitter. 

Two Octobers earlier, in 1939, big, 
earnest Ernie Lombardi had been flayed 
by customers and press for his dying-swan 
act which resulted in the Yankees scoring 
three runs in the tenth inning to win 
the decisive Series contest, 7 to 4, and 
sweep the four-game set with the Reds. 

The inning had opened with Frank 
Crosetti drawing a pass and moving up 
a base on Red Rolfe’s sacrifice. Billy 
Myers fumbled Charley Keller’s roller, 
and there were men on first and third. 
Joe DiMaggio singled sharply to right, 
scoring Crosetti. When Ival Goodman 
let the ball get away from him, Keller 
broke for the plate. 


ENON 


The return throw apparently had 
Keller beaten. Charley bumped Lom- 
bardi, who dropped the ball as he fell to 
the ground. The ball rolled four feet 
from Lombardi’s outstretched hand, and 
the catcher lay there as if in a coma, star- 
ing at it with unseeing eyes. 

DiMaggio, sensing an unexpected 
opening, continued around third and 
slid home untouched. Lombardi, by this 
time, was making a feeble effort to re- 
cover the ball. 

Reporters, seeking the angle for their 
stories, offered Ernie several outs for his 
lapse. They asked if Keller had acciden- 
tally kicked the catcher in the groin. No, 
Lombardi said, Keller hadn’t kicked him. 
Yes, he saw DiMaggio speeding around 
the bases. 

As Ernie spoke, he was removing his 
dirty uniform and sweatshirt, exposing 
his body swathed in a fantastic pattern 
of adhesive tape. The newsmen stared in 
amazement at the big backstop whose 
aching joints virtually were held together 
by the tape. 

Only because of his raw courage had 
Lombardi been able to carry through ten 
innings before figuratively falling apart 
after being bumped by Keller. - 

Lombardi’s bruised, unhinged frame 
just refused to summon the energy neces- 
sary to retrieve the ball. As he groped 
for it, his dazed mind wondered why 
Pitcher Bucky Walters had not made a 
dash for the loose ball and tried for a 
play at the plate. 

Fred Snodgrass likely was the first 
player to receive an unmerciful and un- 
merited ragging for a World Series mis- 
play, because even in 1912 the tongue 
was quicker than the eye. But how many 
people know that, just as the Giants’ 
outfielder started to play Clyde Engle’s 
fly ball, a bottle was thrown at him from 
the stands and distracted his eye? 

Five years later, the Giants’ Heinie 
Zimmerman chased Eddie Collins of the 
White Sox across the plate to present to 
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the American Leaguers the winning run 
in the sixth and final game of the Series. 

A reverse-English trend developed 
shortly thereafter to acquit Zimmerman 
of the boner. It was argued that Heinie 
had to make an individual sally after 
Collins because Catcher Bill Rariden had 
left the plate uncovered. 

Clarence (Pants) Rowland, Pacific 
Coast League president, begs to disagree. 
He should know. He was there, coaching 
at third basé,,as the White Sox manager. 

“I was racing alongside Collins all the 
way from the coaching box to the plate,” 
Rowland recalls. “I know Zimmerman 
could have made a play at the plate, be- 
cause Rariden called for the ball. But 
Zimmerman shouted, ‘Get out of the way. 
I'll get this monkey myself.’” 

There was one game in the 1935 com- 
petition between the Tigers and Cubs 
when Gy Perkins, coaching at first base, 
fervently wished he could find a spokes- 
man to inform the multitude that things 
were really not what they seemed to be. 


The Tigers ran the bases with an 
abandon which spelled putouts instead of 
runs. Gee Walker was among Detroit's 
worst offenders. In final exasperation, 
when Gee reached base at a crucial point, 
Manager Mickey Cochrane called time 
and relayed instructions to Perkins, to 
be passed along to Walker. 

“Tell that guy not to lift his foot off 
the bag until something happens,” 
Cochrane ordered. “Tell him he’s frozen 
to that sack and frozen good. Under- 
stand?” © 

Perkins moved back past the coaching 
box, wrapped his arm around Walker's 
neck and, with interpretive gestures of 
hands and feet, indicated to Walker he 
was not to attempt to Steal. Cy went so 
far as to point to second base. He mi- 
nutely demonstrated the stance the run- 
ner should take on the base path. Satisfied 
that his instructions were clear, Cy re- 
turned to his spike-scuffed box. 

Hardly had he set himself when 
Walker was off, an easy victim in a fool- 
hardy attempt to steal second. The boos 
which filled the field had Perkins’ name 
on the end of them, not the runner's. 
Perkins obviously had fooled the fans as 
well as Walker with his picturesque 
charade. 

The fact is, Series high strategy often 
approximates a hunch which inexpli- 
cably affects coaches and players like a 
mirage. They think they see something 
which is not there, or fail to note some 
factor which is as real as the run that 
eventually goes up on the scoreboard. 

When Enos Slaughter sped from first 
to home with the Cardinals’ winning run 
in the eighth inning of the final Series 
game in 1946, all seemed ready to con- 
cede it was Mike Gonzales’ brilliant 
coaching at third which was responsible 
for the tally, 

Slaughter, however, puts a different 
face on the matter. “I began running as 
soon as Harry Walker hit to center field,” 
Enos explains. “I saw the ball drop safely 
and figured it might go for two. I made 
up my mind as I ran that I was going all 
the way. 

“Gonzales was up the line as I started 
my turn at third, He tried to hold me up. 


I was going too fast to stop by then and 
went all the way in.” 

Last October at Ebbets Field, Yankee 
Coach Chuck Dressen fell victim to tem- 
porary myopia which cost the Yankees a 
rally and contributed toward Bevens’ de- 
feat in the third game of the Series. Joe 
DiMaggio, who has an unerring sense 
of when to try, or not to try, for an extra 
base, was on first when Catcher Bull 
Edwards’ throw on George McQuinn’s 
tap in front of the plate went past Jackie 
Robinson into short right field. 

Dressen, who has the reputation of 
being one of the outstanding coaches and 
analysts in the game, made a rapid size-up 
of the situation and unhesitatingly waved 
DiMaggio in. Joe was thrown out at home 
without even attempting a slide. It was 
that foolhardy a play. 

Veteran observers scoured their memo- 
ries but failed to recall another time 
when DiMag had been thrown out going 
for an extra base. DiMag himself termed 
Dressen’s decision to send him in “a 
suicide play.” 

It was not so much suicidal as astig- 
matic. In the split second when he had 
to make his decision, Dressen noted Eddie 
Stanky chasing the ball toward the wire 
gate fronting the stands, on which bunt- 
ing was hung. 

Chuck had spent several seasons as a 
coach for the Dodgers before switching to 
the Yankees. He recalled that balls hit- 
ting the wire fence rarely rebounded 
true. He therefore concluded: (1) When 
Stanky reached the ball, he would be in 
no position to make an accurate throw 
to the plate, and (2) the ball was almost 
certain to rebound erratically, or be 
caught up and hidden in the swirling 
bunting. 

Dressen’s logic was indisputable, ex- 
cept for one item he failed to see and 
consider at all. As the ball shot past Rob- 
inson, Dixie Walker raced in from his 
right-field position. In Dressen’s perspec 
tive, Walker came into the play from out 
of nowhere. He fielded the ball cleanly, 
threw it to Edwards accurately and caught 
DiMaggio with his embarrassment show- 
ing. 

In the final game of the Series there 
were few among the 71,548 present who 
would not have mortgaged their bridge- 
work on the certainty that Harris had a 
good and vital reason for calling on Joe 
Page as the Yankees’ relief pitcher in the 
fifth inning. 

The truth of the matter amounts to 
an iconoclastic revelation. Bucky just had 
“a feeling.” That’s all. 

Although Page’s masterful succession 
of relief performances had won the pen- 
nant for the Yankees, he had been some- 
thing less than adequate in his first three 
Series appearances. Nor did he seem to 
have his stuff as he warmed up. 

A phone runs from the Yankee dugout 
to the right-field recess where pitchers 
warm up. In the bullpen when the phone 
rang were Page, throwing to Catcher 
Ralph Houk, and Allie Reynolds, warm- 
ing up with Coach Johnny Schulte, the 
relief pitchers’ major-domo. 

Reynolds had whipped the Dodgers, 
10 to 3, in the second game and had been 
kayoed in the sixth contest in less than 
three innings. He was ready to work. 


Schulte and Houk squeezed into the 
booth as the phone summoned them, 

“How's it going?” Coach Crosetti in- 
quired from his end of the line in the 
dugout. 

“Reynolds is fast, and his control is 
good,” Schulte answered. “Houk says 
Page doesn’t have a thing. He says he can 
catch Joe barehanded.” 

“Wait a minute,” Crosetti replied. “I'll 
tell Bucky.” 

Schulte waited. “Bucky wants Page,” 
Crosetti reported. “Send him in.” 

“Did you tell him he hasn’t got any- 
thing?” Schulte asked, surprised, 

“Yeh, I told him,” Crosetti said. “Bucky 
says send him in anyway.” 

As Page approached second base in his 
walk to the mound, George Stirnweiss 
said, “Forget that nickel curve. Only your 
a ball. Remember, use only your fast 

all.” 

“It’s not jumping,” Joe answered mis- 
erably. In the five innings the Dodgers 
looked at one curve. They reached Page 
for one hit, never being able to set for 
the fast ball because they were unaware 
that Schulte was correct and Page was 
not pitching curves. 


Perhaps it’s best, therefore, for the 
man in the stand not to be too close a 
party to the apparently dramatic inci- 
dents which are passing before his eyes, 
Dreams of high strategy are infinitely 
more interesting than delusions. 

The Red Sox were leading the Card- 
inals in the tenth inning of the opening 
game in 1946 when St. Louis pushed a 
man around to third. With Slaughter, 
who had tripled earlier in the game, at 
bat, Manager Joe Cronin called time and 
walked slowly to the pitcher’s box to talk 
to Johnson, a twice-decorated war hero 
who had been commissioned on the bat- 
tlefield. 

Through the stands an inquisitive 
hush was apparent, as though all in 
Sportsman’s Park were trying to listen in 
on a party line. What great gem of Series 
intelligence was Cronin pouring into his 

itcher’s ear? 

“What did you say to Johnson, Joe?” 
the manager was asked after Slaughter 
had ended the game with an innocuous 
fly to Wally Moses in right field. 

“Nothing much,” Cronin answered. 
“We talked for a fhinute, and then I 
asked Earl, ‘What was the name of that 
battle you fought in?” 

“*The Battle of the Bulge,’ he an- 
swered. 

“Well, you know, Earl,’ I told him, 
‘this isn’t it.’” 

Despite Cronin’s comforting words, 
the Series has affected most of its par- 
ticipants, as well as its spectators, with 
something akin to shell shock. Even the 
umpires, presumably above its stress, 
strain and shortsightedness, have pulled 
some monumental rocks on occasion. 

In 1922, Umpire George Hildebrand 
called the second game of the Series at 
the Polo Grounds because of darkness, 
with the score tied at 3 to 3 in the tenth 
inning. It was within the umpire’s au- 
thority to do so, but the confusing fact 
was that it was still broad daylight. 

The uproar which followed Hilde- 
brand’s decision was so compelling, the 
late Commissioner Landis decided to in- 


vestigate. Despite Hildebrand’s explana- 
tion that a temporary haze had swept 
across the Polo Grounds, the fans and 
writers insisted the only haze was in front 
of the umpire’s eyes and Landis ordered 
all the gate receipts donated to charity. 

As the tying and winning runs for the 
Dodgers swept across the plate at Ebbets 
Field last year, Umpire Larry Goetz 
acted as though he had been jarred by 
a blockbuster. 

Following Lavyagetto’s game-winning 
double in the ninth inning of the fourth 
game, confusion swirled everywhere. 
Dodgers erupted from their dugout, and 
fans catapulted from the stands. They 
enveloped Lavagetto and carried him 
along the baseline. 

The excitement of broken tension 
filled the park, but Goetz stood at home 
plate, seemingly unaware that the game 
had come to its hysterical close. He 
reached to his hip pocket and brought 
forth his whisk broom. He bent over the 
plate and dusted it with immaculate, 
spinsterish sweeps. Then he straightened, 
adjusted his chest protector and stared 
directly at the frenetic crowd on the 
pitcher’s mound as though expecting to 
see Bill Beyens begin another windup. 
All that was needed was for Goetz to 
shout, “Play Ball,” to complete the mad, 
myopic pattern of the Series. 

Perhaps the strangest of the Series be- 
lieve-it-or-nots, though, was supplied by 
Casey Stengel of the Giants on the final 
play of the first Series game in Yankee 
Stadium in 1923. 

Casey was at bat with the score tied, 
4 to 4, in the ninth inning. Bullet Joe 
Bush attempted to sneak a fast one past 
Stengel. Casey whacked it deep on a line 
into center field. - 

Stengel gave it everything he had as 
he rounded first and headed for second. 
As he reached the midway, he faltered 
in his stride. 

* Whitey Witt, Yankee center fielder, 
still pursued the ball and Casey was 
waved on, although his gait had been 
slowed by a perceptible limp. With great 
effort, Stengel rounded third, clumped 
down the homestretch and launched him- 
self into a slide which carried him over 
the plate for a home run inside the park. 

The Giants rushed Stengel. They 
picked him up from the ground, dusted 
his uniform and inquired solicitously, 
“What happened? Did you pull a muscle?” 

“No,” Casey gasped. “I lost a shoe at 
second base.” 

“Lost a shoe?’ echoed Hank Gowdy 
incredulously. “How many were you 
wearing when you started? You've still 
got two on your feet.” 

Casey looked down. He counted, “One 
.-. two. Well, I'll be damned!” 

He reached into the back of his left 
shoe. Then he turned toward second base 
and shouted, “There it is out there. The 
sponge. I had it in my shoe to cover a 
blister on my heel. I lost the sponge and 
all the time I was running I thought, 
‘This is one helluva time to lose a shoe.’ ” 

The incredible Mr. Stengel, who later 
in life disconcerted the fans by lifting 
his cap from his head and releasing 
canaries concealed underneath, is a firm 
adyocate of the conclusion: seeing’s not 
believing in the Series. 

—Milton Gross and Dan Daniel 
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These copper ash trays, about 6” in diameter, 
have nifties like “Not On the Rug But Here” 
inscribed on them. A good selection of mot- 
toes at $3.15 each, postpaid. Maker will write 
your own, but at more cost—better find out. 
The briar pipe has a coppcr-coated bowl, 
$10; silver, $13.80; gold, $15; tax-paid. Ash 
trays would make unusual gift for a man. 
Rebajes, 377 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


If you are getting the fireplace ready, try a 
Flexscreen before it. Two sheer curtains of 
woven metal fabric hang in graceful folds 
and hold back sparks, Screens part easily 
With a single pull and do not obstruct view 
of the fire. A safety device that is ornamental 
and in good taste, Priced according to size 
and design. For catalogue, write Bennet- 
Treland, Norwich, N. Y. 
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Most golf practice contraptions are cumber- 
some gadgets that give a better workout to 
your four-letter words than to your swing. 
This Prac-Tee, the office expert tells us, is 
good. A steel spike about 10” long goes into 
the ground. The tough cord swivels. You tee 
up the ball and drive it—and drive it, and 
drive it. $4.25, postpaid. Sports Center, 561 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


Genuine Army walnut carbine stocks are 
used to make this three-gun rack. There’s 
also a 34” shelf for pistols, hunting knives, 
or whatever else lethal you have in your 
cozy home. For the sportsman, this rack is 
a find because it is well made and cheap: 
$12.95, two for $25, delivered free in U. S. 
and Canada. Bannerman Co., 333 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
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A bargain! This 16-power, wide-angle tele- 
scope at $37.50 f.0.b. Elmira, N. Y., comes 
with a heavy tripod of oak with sliding tubu- 
lar legs. Scope has ten lenses in all for fine 
clearness. Useful for summer home, astron- 
omy, rifle ranges. Shipping weight, 46 Ibs. 
Purchase price refunded if return shipment 
is prepaid after ten days’ trial. Du Maurier 
Co., Dept. True, Elmira, N. Y. 
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Twinkle Tunes is a clever toy, producing 
pianolike tones, with which a child can 
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East 57th St., New York 22, N. Y. 


We thought these were tire tools, too, when 
we first saw them; but they are fish-cleaning 
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and stainless steel, they are handy for the, 
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with huge catches of fish. $3.95, postpaid. 
Old Guide, Box 349-I, Birmingham, Mich. 
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work by builders, printers, sign painters, 
hobbyists, even by women in dressmaking. 
18” size, 98 cents; 36” size, $1.50. Geo. E. 
Watson Co., 164 West Lake St., Chicago, Tl. 
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Cinderella Daddy 


[Continued from page 48] 


Browning had that bona fide million 
bucks. Anybody who had a million in 
those days and could prove it was news. 

La Browning did go to Paris, but solo, 
anda year later, the Seine Tribunal in 
Paris granted him a divorce from her 
and ratified the terms of a separate agree- 
ment. Nell Browning was to receive 
$5,000 a year for life and custody of the 
elder of the two adopted daughters, Mar- 
jorie Gloria Browning. Browning re- 
tained custody of the other adopted 
child, Dorothy Sunshine Browning. 

But there was one more fact hidden in 
the clips which must have struck all the 
city desk gimlet-pusses simultaneously. 
Nellie averred that her real reason for 
abandoning the bed and board of her 
ever-loving was that for years he had 
been a publicity fiend. 

Oh boy! A millionaire divorcé not 
averse to publicity advertises for pretty 
14-year-old girl for adoption as com- 
panion to another adopted daughter 
upon whom would be lavished every de- 
sirable luxury—rags to riches overnight. 
Hey, hey, and what are we waiting for? 
Let’s go! Even the stately Times assigned 
on that one. 

Nineteen-twenty-five—Texas Guinan, 
beer and booze money, Tex Rickard and 
the six hundred millionaires, J. Hum- 
bert Fugazy promoting Shade and Slat- 
tery, and Greb and his dream stadium. 
Flying Ebony won the Kentucky Derby, 
Sande up, but Pompey was the horse of 
the year. Charley Dillingham announced 
Marilyn Miller in Sunny for next season, 
and Mae Busch, Florence Vidor, Marie 
Prevost, Bebe Daniels, Lilyan ‘Tashman 
and Dorothy Gish were the movie 
queens. John L, Lewis threatened a coal 
strike as peace parleys failed, William 
Jennings Bryan was gathered to his 
ancestors, and Professor Steinach, 
the monkey-gland operation man, an- 
nounced a new rejuvenation serum in 
Berlin. 

And everybody was going to get rich 
overnight, rich on rumrunning, rich on 
the stock market, rich on the horses, or 
rich on rubbing up against people who 
were rich. The clipping of wealthy 
suckers for dough was developing into a 
fine art. Nothing mattered but money 
and getting one’s hands on it long 
enough to aim it at a store window. 
Twelve thousand assorted girls, ranging 
from the ages of 6 to 60, waifs, gold 
diggers, petty chiselers, trulls and mop- 
sies, money-struck kids, and their revolt- 
ing money-struck parents, Central Park 
chippies, 14th Street jail bait, jazz babies, 
Charleston dancers, fryers and “It” girls 
applied by mail, telephone, telegraph 
and in person to the real-estate office on 
the second floor of No. 153 West 72nd 
Street for adoption. And Edward West 
Browning got his pitcher in the papers. 

One saw, thanks to the high art of 
the news photographer and the engrav- 


ing genius, Ben Day, the reproduction. 


of an elderly, slender gentleman of 
medium height, with graying hair, a high 
forehead, long, straight nose, a mean and 


“wich in 


petulant mouth, and with bags under 
his eyes that would make Fred Allen die 
of envy. 

His clothes were both snappy and con- 
servative. He wore one of those high 
stiff Hoover collars, from the bottom of 
which emerged a highly flowered neck- 
tie of violent and garish design matched 
by the handkerchief in his breast pocket. 


_ In the summertime he affected a straw 


kelly, or katy. He looked like what he 
was, an old sport. His eyes were set a 
little too close together for comfort. 

He liked to be photographed stand- 
ing in front of his blue Rolls-Royce 
cloth-top limousine, sign and seal of his 
millionairedom, or seated at his desk 
wading through the appalling stacks of 
mail from nitwits, morons and minxes 
clamoring for adoption and a shot at his 
pile, or in his fantastic home, or with 
his foster daughter, Dorothy Sunshine 
Browning, a brown-haired, big-eyed kid, 
or in front of one of his properties, or 
in a bathing suit at the beach. He liked 
to be photographed, period. 

The story was good, but it wasn’t hot 
yet. In formal interviews Mr. Brown- 
ing announced that he was anxious to 
find and adopt a girl who would be a 
sister to little Dorothy Sunshine and 
whom he would rear in the lap of luxury 
as his own daughter. She should have 
everything her heart desired—dresses, 
jewels, furs, bangles, AND the Rolls- 
Royce. Nothing would be too good for 
her. The Prince was searching once more 
for Cinderella, and the stampede was on. 


And the beautiful thing is that no- 
body questioned it, or him, nobody 
thought it was either strange, or bizarre, 
or cockeyed or even faintly extraordinary 
because that was exactly the kind of world 
we were living in in those days. We be- 
lieved every bit of the fairy tale. One 
day you could be a bum or a grifter, and 
the next day your horse came in, or the 
market went up and there you were 
again. One hour you could be a little 
tramp in a night-club line, the next some 
millionaire playboy, stewed to the 
bridgework, whisked you off to Green- 
his imported chariot, and 
shortly after that dowagers at Newport 
and Bar Harbor and Aiken were saying 
—‘“Jedoo, jedoo. Dahling, how chahm- 
ing you look.” The next stop, of course, 
was Reno and bucks. 

It wasn’t all innocent applications that 
Edward Browning, now occasionally 
being referred to as the Cinderella Man, 
garnered. On the 18th of July, a numb- 
skull by the name of Phillip Siegal, a 
printer’s apprentice full of Owney Mad- 
den’s ether-boosted Pilsener, was arrested, 
charged with attempting to extort 
$50,000 from Browning under threat of 
shooting him and Dorothy Sunshine. 

All hands repaired to the station 
house where Browning got his pitcher in 
the papers again and the lamebrain got 
the works. He was so obviously one of 
those cluck printers who couldn’t stand 
the mixture of fumes of hot lead from 
the linotype pot and hot gin from the 
bootlegger’s cooker that the presiding 
justice suggested mercy. But Browning 
demanded the full penalty of the law 
and pressed for sentence. Five years. A 


stern side, apparently, to the big, gen- 
erous, open-hearted millionaire who 
wanted to make some poor, under-privi- 
leged little girl happy. 

On August 4, Edward West Browning 
summoned the press to his office, it being 
unnecessary to call any of the papers 
twice. And with his arms around a red- 
cheeked, golden-haired girl-female, an- 
nounced that Mary Louise Spas, hence- 
forth to be known as Mary Louise 
Browning, had been selected from among 
12,000 girls as the one he was adopting. 
He called her the “Sunshine” girl, be- 
cause of the winsomeness of her smile. 
The august Times reported it touch- 
ingly the next day, as follows: 

“The quest of Edward W. Browning, 
wealthy real-estate operator of 153 West 
72 St., for a pretty girl to be adopted and 
reared in luxury as his own daughter 
came to an end yesterday when he for- 
mally adopted Mary Spas, 16 years old, 
of Astoria, Long Island, whose parents 
were natives of Prague, Bohemia, prior 
to their migration to this country. 

“The girl was renamed Mary Louise 
Browning in the papers filed in the Sur- 
rogate’s Court in Queens County. She 
was chosen out of more than 12,000 pe- 
titioners for the role of adopted daugh- 
ter and companion to Mr. Browning’s 
other adopted daughter, Dorothy Sun- 
shine Browning, now in a Vermont 
camp. 

“Mary was among the first to make 
personal application at Mr. Browning's 
office in June after he had advertised for 
a ‘pretty 14-year-old girl’ for adoption. 
At that time he was swamped by hun- 
dreds of girl applicants and their parents 
and letters from all parts of the country. 

“The girl read of his offer one night 
and was up at 6 o’clock the next morn- 
ing, resolved to present herself as a candi- 
date, although she was two. years older 
than the specified age. She slipped out 
of her home without telling her mother 
where she was going, and the only money 
she had, 5 cents, landed her at the Man- 
hattan end of the Queensboro Bridge. 
She walked the rest of the way, about 
two miles across Central Park, and ar- 
rived at Mr. Browning’s office to find a 
score of girls ahead of her. 

“She sat down meekly in a corner and 
waited her turn. Mr. Browning, walking 
through the office, espied her in the cor- 
ner and smiled at her. She smiled back. 

“That smile helped win the competi- 
tion, Mr, Browning said yesterday after- 
noon at his office, when he made the for- 
mal announcement of his choice. ‘A smile 
means an awful lot,’ he observed, gently 
pinching the red cheeks of his new 
daughter, ‘and Mary certainly has a won- 
derful smile.’ 

“The girl's cheeks are red as apples, 
her eyes are hazel and her mass of light- 
brown hair falls in natural curls to her 
shoulders. It has a golden tint when 
touched by the sunlight. She seems rather 
small for her age, but weighs 115 pounds. 
She also appears shy.” 

Oh, my sacred aunt! 

Poppity-pop-pop went the flash bombs, 
clickety-click-click the camera lenses, 
clackety-clackey the typewriters, chaffery- 
chaftery-chaffery the linotype machines 
and rumble-rumble-roar the presses .. . 


and the editions swept onto the streets 
showing what happens when Cinderella 
finds her dream-prince, or vice versa. 

On page 1 was a picture of apple- 
cheeked, golden-haired, 16-year-old Mary 
Louise holding strings of pearls and 
handfuls of gems and jewels to her face. 
A tiny girl with a large head and large, 
deep-set eyes, rather heavy features and 
a full mouth, her hair cascaded charm- 
ingly about her shoulders in long, rolling 
curls. Baubles just dripped from her 
pretty fingers. “Other pictures on Pages 
2, 3, 25, 26 and back page.” 

Other pictures were Mary and Brown- 
ing seated before a mountain of fan 
mail, Mary and Browning and the blue 
Rolls-Royce and chauffeur, Mary and 
Browning with packages returning from 
a shopping tour where he had bought 
her forty dresses, Mary in a period cloche 
hat, close-ups of Mary with a jeweled 
star in her hair, Mary showing her dim- 
ples, Browning showing his pouches, 
crowds around Mary and Browning and 
the Rolls-Royce, crowds around the mod- 
est apartment house in Astoria where 
Mary’s poor but honest parents were sup- 
posed to be janitors. 


Joy, oh joy, oh joy. Ring out the 
bells! The Cinderella story was true. 

Then, the last flash charge fired, the 
last interviews recorded, the sweet old 
gentleman and his newly adopted daugh- 
ter drove away to the Kew Gardens Hotel 
in Kew Gardens, Long Island, to sleep, 
perchance to dream. What nobody hap- 
pened to think of at the time, was— 
where was little 10-year-old Dorothy Sun- 
shine Browning, the other adopted 
daughter to whom apple-cheeked, 
golden-haired, shy, 16-year-old Mary was 
to act as sister and companion? Why, 
little Dorothy Sunshine was 300 miles 
away at camp at Crystal Lake, Barton, 
Vermont. 

There was one more mild flurry for 
the late editions. At the adoption press 
conference, Browning had introduced a 
bit of work by the name of Sylvia J. 
Mullen as the “second choice” little girl, 
the one he would have selected, had not 
Mary Spas come along just when she did 
and batted her eyes at . . . or rather, that 
is to say, bestowed her innocent, win- 
some, wistful and childish smile upon 
him. In the excitement of getting pic 
tures of the filly in the winner’s circle, 
everybody sort of lost track of Miss Mul- 
len, the runner-up who apparently was 
quietly busting with rage and frustration 
in a corner. 

By 10 o'clock, telephones began to 
jangle in city rooms and later in police 
stations. Miss Mullen, who had been un- 
accompanied at the Browning party, had 
failed to return to her home and her lovy- 
ing parents, “ho up to that moment ap- 
parently had been willing to relinquish 
her to the Cinderella Man, were frantic. 
Eventually she turned up the next morn- 
ing, having spent the night in a sulk. 

Naturally, the boys caued up Brown- 
ing at the Kew Gardens Hotel. The word 
from there was that the Fairy Tale Prince 
was reposing. Miss Mullen was not with 
him. He had not seen her since the press 
conference. He did not know where she 
was, and what was more, he did not par- 
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ticularly care. He had retired and was 
resting and did not care to be disturbed. 

It was the last rest he or anybody else 
connected with the case had for the next 
two weeks. Wow, did she blow! 

Tuesday, August 4, was the day of 
the adoption announcement. By Friday, 
August 7, Edward West Browning was 
facing three inquiries. In addition to the 
New York Press and every man and girl- 
jack it could spare, the Commissioner of 
Public Welfare, the district attorney of 
Queens County, and the Society for the 
Prevention of Cruelty to Children was 
poking its nose into laffaire Spas. 

For what had struck the public as well 
as every editor in town in the eye simul- 
taneously was the quite evident fact that 
for a youngster of sixteen summers, 
apple-cheeked, golden-haired Mary 
Louise Browning, born Spas, was awful 
well set up. 

That there were still a number of solid 
citizens in town not completely blinded 
by 1925-itis was indicated by the roars 
of protest. The tenor of the complaints 
followed two main lines: If Mary Louise 
really was an extraordinarily well-uphol- 
stered little girl of 16 years, her going 
off with the rich gentleman with those 
satchels under his eyes was not exactly 
conducive to the highest type of public 
morals. And if she was considerably older 
than 16, as her general geography would 
seem to indicate, what was the old rip 
doing adopting her? Why didn’t he 
marry the gal? 

Simultaneously word began to seep 
out of Astoria from neighbors, friends 
and well-wishers that it had been a long, 
long time since Mary Louise had bade 
farewell to the sweet and public age of 
16. 

The News picture hustlers had been 
busier than bird dogs and came up with 
a love of a photograph which the gay 
and enchanted tabloid printed on page 
1, showing Mary photographed in 1922, 
ostensibly at the age of 13. The blown- 
up snap revealed Mary lolling on a 
near-by beach in a bathing suit, looking 
like Pola Negri in Passion. Yo say the 
least, she exhibited a pair of thighs like 
Brunhild. The rumor that was around 
was that Mary was over 21, which would 
have made her 18 when the picture was 
taken. Anybody with half an eye could 
verify the rumor on seyeral points. 

The Times reported the beginning of 
the fun: 

“It was Commissioner of Public Wel- 
fare Bird S$. Coler who threw the first 
bombshell of this modern fairy story into 
the path of Cinderella’s coach, which 
happens in this instance to be a Rolls- 
Royce, when he announced at his office 
in the Municipal Building that he was 
determined to follow the case through. 

““Hundreds of letters of protest and 
telephone calls have come to my office,’ 
he said, ‘from people protesting against 
the action of Mr. Browning. Feeling is 
running high among those who have 
communicated with me and charge it to 
be an unmoral transaction: And I con- 
sider it a highly unmoral transaction 
myself and the meanest piece of pub- 
licity I haye ever known. In the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare, we do not allow 
a dependent child to be adopted by a 


divorcé or a bachelor. This is one of our 
strictest rules.’ 

“The Commissioner expressed sur- 
prise that the adoption papers had been 
passed so quickly in the Queens County 
Court. He said he had no criticism to 
make of the Surrogate of that county but 
thought that he had been misinformed 
of the circumstances of the case. 

“He said further that he was not at all 
concerned whether the girl was 16, as 
she and her foster father contended, or 
21, as her neighbors in Astoria say she 
is, but was interested only in the public 
welfare angle of the situation. 

“The transaction was wholly demor- 
alizing to the community from any angle 
that we look at it,’ he concluded. 

Demoralizing it may have been, but 
from the angle of public welfare, the 
dear old public was faring wonderfully. 
Via the various editions which were 
snapped up as fast as they hit the streets, 
it moved in with the Brownings, peeked 
through keyholes, craned its neck to get 
a look over transoms, pursued the Cin- 
derella man in hired cars and taxis, en- 
countered John and Mary Spas, the 
father and mother of the apple-cheeked, 
golden-haired little gal, and like to 
laughed itself to death. 


There were rapidly moving develop- 
ments, as the rewrite gang loved to put 
it. Mr. Vincent T. Pissara, agent for the 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, was off to Barton, Vermont, 
to investigate little Dorothy Sunshine 
Browning, who up to that moment had 
not been particularly needing any in- 
vestigation; the former foster mother of 
Dorothy Sunshine, a Mrs. Anna St. John 
of 44 Purchase Street, Rye, New York, 
suddenly began to emit maternal cries 
and demand that her chee-ild for whom 
Browning had paid her the munificent 
sum of $91 be returned to her; Queens 


District Attorney Newcombe sent for 


Mrs. Nellie A. Browning, returned from 
that gay Paree, to question her about the 
nature of the charges she made against 
her husband at the time she sued him 
for divorce, and at the same time opened 
an investigation to determine whether 
the law or anybody else had been vio- 
lated; Surrogate Daniel Noble of Queens 
County issued a statement defending his 
order permitting Browning’s adoption 
of Mary Louise; Commissioner Coler re- 
ceived evidence from the Board of Edu- 


‘cation that Mary Louise Spas-Browning, 


reported in the adopuon proceedings 
as a little over 16, was born July 31, 1904, 
and was therefore over 21. 

And Mary Louise Spas-Browning 
promptly committed suicide a teensy- 
weentsy little bit by pouring the con- 
tents of a small bottle of iodine down 
the drain of the bathroom sink at Brown- 
ing’s Kew Gardens apartments and rais- 
ing a cry that she was perzened and not 
long for this cruel world. : 

Edward West Browning was in it right 
up to the latches on the bags under his 
eyes—and adoring it. 

Parties to the brawl began to talk in 
pure poetry through the medium of the 
eyer-attendant press. John Spas, pater- 
familias, told District Attorney New- 
combe that although they had consented 


to the adoption, they had changed their 
minds and wanted their “child” back. 

“I am against all this crashing and 
blaring of trumpets,” Spas said. “I 
thought my little girl was going to better 
herself, but I see now that she is being 
drawn into something that might ruin 
her very life, and I want her back.” The 
author of Bertha, the Sewing Machine 
Girl, never wrote a more beautiful line. 
Mama Spas nodded her head vigorously, 
according to contemporary accounts, and 
corroborated her husband in broken 
English. 

John and Mary Spas had emigrated 
from the dour and gloomy fortress city of 
Prague in what was then Bohemia in 
the year 1904, crossing the Atlantic in 
the steerage. With them were two little 
girls, Mildred, aged 3, and Mary, the 
younger sister and new arrival. 

Papa and Mama Spas were thrifty and 
hard-working during their stay in the 
land of opportunity and by the time the 
girls were grown, Papa was.the owner of 
one of those grim, six-story Long Island 
apartment buildings with fire escapes 
wandering down its red-brick facade and 
valued at $60,000. 

Mildred, the elder daughter, who en- 
tered the story only momentarily when 
Mary, cornered, claimed that it was Mil- 
dred who was 21, was tubercular and had 
been sent to Arizona for her health. 

Mary crossed the threshold from girl- 
hood to womanhood at the beginning of 
the Golden Decade and was subject to all 
the ambitions and superdelusions of 
grandeur of a miss of that wonderful, 
cockeyed era. Her record in public 
school in Astoria was excellent, and for 
several years she decorated the Julia 
Richman High School. Then for a time 
she attended the Metropolitan Opera 
School of dancing, and, like many other 
pretty girls of Astoria, served as an extra 
and even was granted a screen test at 
one of the movie studios then extant in 
that section. 

Biographers burrowing into her ado- 
lescence unearthed that she was an out- 
doorsy kind of girl who spent a lot of 
time swimming at the beaches and public 
pools and hiking on the New Jersey side 
of the Hudson River, often in groups 
led by one Jim Hocking, known as the 
“Pathfinder,” who took young boys and 
girls on long nature walks. 

She had boy friends, four ardent 
ex-swains being unearthed, honest 
plumbers, grocery clerks, draymen or 
soda jerks who, from time to time mo- 
mentarily abandoned their native reti- 
cence and breathed, muttered, mumbled 
or bellowed proposals of marriage at her 
—only to find themselves frustrated by 
Mary's freely aired dreams of a career, 
a yacht, a motorcar and untold wealth. 
No beautiful maiden of those golden 
years contemplating bringing her ambi- 
tions and the state of holy matrimony 
into focus ever thought of settling for 
less. The four swains, finding her far too 
rich for their blood, withdrew from the 
race and consoled themselves in the pur- 
suit of helpmeets not quite as lushly 
favored by nature, and hence willing to 
settle for something a little more within 
reach. But Mary Spas had known all 
along that she was destiny’s babe. 


I am not—no one is, for that matter 
—in a position to give you the exact dia- 
logue that transpired between Mary and 
Papa Spas when the plot was hatched 
in her avid little brain. But some time 
between the morning that Mary hooked 
the lickerish old boob by giving him 
the eye at his office, and the day of the 
official adoption, a deal was hatched in 
the basement of the Astoria apartment 
house where the Spas family lived, in- 
volving Browning, Mary, Mama and 
Papa. The parents lied cheerfully to the 
millionaire, attesting their daughter's 
age as sweet 16, and accepted a sum 
of money in exchange for their consent 
to deed their jewel over to Browning as 
his legal daughter. It may have been an 
old Bohemian custom, In fact, I guess it 
was. . 


Anyway, the entire edificé collapsed 
with a stunning roar about the heads 
of all concerned, bringing disillusion- 
ment and frustration to Mary Louise, 
and reams and reams of sweet and free 
publicity to Edward West Browning. 

Miss Spas later declared that on the 
night of—er—their first evening alone 
together in the Kew Gardens double 
suite, and subsequent nights, Mr. Brown- 
ing, attired in flamboyant pajamas, in- 
vaded her quarters bent on consummat- 
ing the adoption. And when she repulsed 
him, she said, he beat her, whereupon 
—rather than yield her most prized posses- 
sion—she fled to the sanctuary of the salle 


de bain and swigged the tot of iodine. 

The evidence is rather against her and 
for the Cinderella man. At any rate, the 
half-million-dollar suit she brought 
against Browning for assault was thrown 
out of court in 1931 when Mary failed 
to appear against him, and she had no 
success with prior litigation. 

What is true, however, is that on the 
night of the great suicide there were two 
other men with Browning, one of them 
his secretary, Robert H. Dunnett, and 
of all things, a Bohemian doctor by the 
name of Dr. Joseph Luhan. Dr. Luhan 
was a neighbor of the Spases in Astoria 
who ‘had dropped in to warn the mil- 
lionaire that if he really believed the girl 
he had adopted was 16, he had better 
demand a recount. 

Maybe Mary spotted him through the 
keyhole. At any rate, precisely at that 
moment she began to squawk murder, 
watch, suicide. When the men burst into 
the room, they found her holding the 
empty iodine bottle and an iodine- 
stained handkerchief. There was a lot 
about Browning carrying his foster 
daughter to a couch and the secretary 
administering antidotes of whites of egg, 
milk and mustard which apparently was 
on tap in the apartment, but what Dr. 
Luhan told the press was that when he 
examined Mary he found absolutely no 
evidence that so much as a single drop 
of the stuff had crossed her pretty little 
gullet and that the suicide was a big 
bluff. 
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The girl said she had done it because 
she was unnerved by all the dreadful 
things the newspapers were saying about 
her being 21 years old, but she meekly 
promised neyer to resort to this uncer- 
tain means of disposing of herself 
again. 

The balloon was up for fair now and 
going higher and higher all the time. 
Investigations, hearings, allegations, 
charges, countercharges and everybody 
began coming apart at the seams. Any- 
thing and everything was a story, from 
the allegation that the cheeks red as 
apples and the hair of golden gleam both 
came out of a bottle, though not the 
same one, to the fact that the gleaming 
dream chariot, the blue Rolls-Royce 
awarded by Browning to Mary with the 
lordly remark, “It’s yours to order about 
as you wish, my dear—I bought it just 
for you,” was nothing but a hired hack 
belonging to Browning’s chauffeur, 
John F. Guishow of 2341 Merchant 
Street, Astoria, from whom Browning 
rented it for $800. I mention the chaul- 
feur-owner by name, for we shall en- 
counter him again before the Browning 
saga is done. Oh, yes, we will. 

The stars of the typewriter on the city 
side were spitting on their hands and 
knocking off epic leads such as: “The 
fairyland that golden-haired, apple- 
cheeked Mary Spas conjured up out of 
her dreams collapsed under a shower of 
legal language in Long Island City court- 
house yesterday, when the reluctant de- 
cision of Edward W. Browning, multi- 
millionaire and realtor, to relinquish his 
claim to her adoption, changed the 
gilded coach of New York’s modern Cin- 
derella back into a hollow pumpkin.” 

While Browning's attorney, Francis C. 
Dale, was delivering an oration to the 
effect that his client had been*badly vic- 
timized by his ward, who, according to 
Dale, instead of being the innocent little 


sprite she seems, was a “scheming ad- 
yenturess who has taken advantage of 
Mr. Browning’s kindness and who will 
have to pay the penalty for deceiving 
Browning and making him the victim 
of a great conspiracy,” the Cinderella 
man himself, genial and affable to the 
press under the sweet glow of the spot- 
light, denied that he had any intention 
of giving up the girl. “The adoption was 
absolutely legal,” he said, “and I defy 
anybody to find anything wrong with 
it. I will keep Mary, if she wishes to stay 
with me, and I will continue to make 
a good home for her.” He also steadfastly 
refused to believe that she had deceived 
him and that she was 21. 

If Mary Louise was an adventuress, she 
wasn’t much of a hand at it, because she 
was the first to crack. Removed from the 
Kew Gardens suite and the custody of 
Browning by Queens District Attorney 
Robert Newcombe, Mary wa’ tempo- 
rarily parked in the Brooklyn home of 
Browning’s secretary, Robert H. Dun- 
nett, until the adoption snarl resulting 
from the misrepresentation of her age 
could be untangled. 

There it was that Mary had herself a 
tantrum in the presence of Browning, 
his secretary, his attorney and several 
reporters including Art Mefford, then on 
the Mirror, and demanded out. Whether 
she knew that the jig was up anyway or 
succumbed to a girlish hysteric is neither 
here nor there, but when Browning and 
his staff tried to prevent her leaving, she 
bawled, “I’m twenty-one, and you can’t 
stop me. I can go if I want to.” 

Eyewitnesses say that this terrible 
truth, emerging from those sweet lips, 
clove the millionaire like a bolt of light- 
ning. Ashen and shaken that he could 
have been so deceived, he turned to Pon- 
tius Pilate for his text and remarked, 
“TI wash my hands of her.” 

Mary departed in the company of the 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“.. and now we leave the deck of the S. S. Siwash and take you 
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aforementioned Mr. Arthur Mefford, to 
the fear, anguish and chagrin of the 
other varlets of the press present. Ap- 
parently Mr. M. had cooed a siren song 
into her ear, for she not only departed 
with him, but was not seen or heard 
from for twenty-four hours thereafter, 
and there was Tophet to pay with three 
different sets of city officials trying to 
run her down and investigate. 

She was, of course, sitting cozily in the 
offices of the Daily Mirror, dictating her 
memoirs. 

Later, Mr. Browning was to accuse 
Mr. Mefford of abducting her. Later still, 
Mr. Mefford was to fling a $500,000 suit 
for libel at Mr. Browning's graying skull. 

On August 9, the headline read: 
RICH DADDY IN TEARS, BOWS TO 
OPINION, HE SAYS. It is recorded that 
the Cinderella man did shed tears at 
being deprived of his little Bohemian 
Baby and that said Baby staged the 
daddy of all tantrums, yelling, kicking 
and screaming that she would never go 
home to her parents now that she had 
become used to a more full and beautiful 
life, not to mention a blue Rolls-Royce 
with chauffeur and all the Five-and-Ten- 
Cent-Store beads she could carry, and 
nobody could make her. 


Nevertheless, on August 12, the Sur- 
rogate’s Court unadopted Mary Spas, and 
the beautiful, beautiful fairy tale was 
nearly over—with illustrations. In this 
instance, the still avid readers were 
treated to one of those tender and inti- 
mate family photographs showing Papa 
Spas and Mama Spas clad in the kind 
of cast-iron garments that only elderly 
Bohemians can dig up, emerging from 
the courthouse after the adoption had 
been officially voided and their dearly 
beloved daughter restored to their 
bruised and aching hearts. 

Well, Mama is in the foreground, wavy- 
ing an enormous black pocketbook, Papa 
is on the left. And who is that little one 
in the center tearing around from behind 
Mama’s cornerstone in a frantic effort to 
get her face into the lens and nearly 
yanking Mama's arm out by the roots? 
Why, Mary Louise, of course. Except you 
would never recognize her now. Gone 
are the golden hair, the rolling curls, the 
soft dimples and the simpering smile. 
The mop has been stuffed under one of 
those old cloche hats, the dimples and 
the simper have been replaced by the 
mask of a rampaging virago. 

There was one more royal hoop-de-do 
that same day when it became necessary 
for Mary to sign some release papers for 
Browning to close out the case, and baby- 
kins got the screamies again and battled 
with Mama, Papa and Browning et Cie., 


all the way up Broadway, followed by 
a hilariously happy train of reporters, 
photographers, sob-sisters, special writers, 
astrologers, graphologists, trained seals, 
sketch artists and off-duty novelists en- 
gaged by the press to record the finis of 
the comedy. 

They finally hauled sugar-plum into 
the Hotel Belleclaire at Broadway and 
77th Street and up into a room where 
there was one last grand embroilment 
with lambie-pie trying to commit suicide 
again, this time by essaying to step out 
of a closed window, screaming that she 
was being held a prisoner against her 
will, escaping momentarily down a back 
service staircase ‘until captured and 
brought back, and generally raising un- 
shirted hell. 

And then all of a sudden, the dra- 
matis personae of this charming and 
tender little play vanish from the pages 
of the tabloids. You read that Gerald 
Chapman sits in the condemned cell in 
New Britain, Connecticut, awaiting his 
execution, that the Countess Vera Cath- 
cart, the moral-turpitude girl, is on her 
way back to England and that Senator 
James J. Walker is going to run for mayor 
of New York. And nothing but an echo 
of our old friends. 

A brief item tells us a strange last- 
minute quirk of Mary Spas. When her 
ex-foster father, who in spite of every- 
thing seemed to have been genuinely 
fond of her, sent her the forty dresses he 
had purchased for her during the glory 
days, she had another tantrum and sent 
them back. 

And the last actress to tread the scene 
is not Mary, but her alternate, Miss 14- 
year-old Sylvia J. Mullen, the disap- 
pointed second choice, who for all her 
youth, showed herself to be an intensely 
practical person. When she read in the 
papers that Mary Louise had turned 
down the forty. dresses, again, unaccom- 
panied, she is scen briefly padding up 
to Browning's office and asking whether 
she might have them, to which I believe 
the millionaire replied, “Gerradahere,” 
whereupon Miss Mullen, who just had 
no luck at all at any time, turned about 
and padded home again. 

And thereafter, all is again quiet and 
peaceful in the tabloids and the names 
of Browning and Mary Spas cease to 
appear. 

But not for long, boys, not for long. 
For practically waiting in the wings, 
ready to be pushed on stage not more 
than eight months hence, was Miss 
Frances Belle Heenan, later known as 
the Child of Spring, or just plain Peaches, 
which tender and enchanting little 
fairy tale I will unfold next month. 

—Paul Gallico 
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What Science Predicts 
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part of a larger 510-year pattern, which 
was, in turn, part of a giant 1,020-year 
cycle. Interwoven in these patterns was a 
shorter cycle averaging 100 years. 

In the 100-year cycle, periods of cold 


appeared to last slightly longer than 
warm periods. Thus, it was generally 
warm from the year 1800 to the 1830s; 
then the curve went over on the cold 
side. It climbed back to the warm side 
in 1900, then dipped over to the cold 
side in 1943. If history repeats itself, 
there will be a slight warm spell in the 
1950s; then the rest of this century will 
be generally cold and wet for a while 
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with lots of snow, then cold and dry. 

Once the giant weather curve was 
completed, Wheeler and his assistants 
started relating items of history to it, to 
see how one checked against the other. 

Altogether, they collected dates for 
18,000 battles and military campaigns, 
and a vast store of facts about cultural 
developments. From the outset it was 
apparent that tyrants almost always ap- 
peared during warm periods. At such 
times, the state became all-important, 
the individual accounting for little or 
nothing. Tyrannies were common dur- 
ing the hottest years. For example, it de- 
veloped that 90 per cent of the Jewish 
persecutions in history occurred during 
hot-dry years! Moslem-Hindu and 
Hindu-Moslem warfare reached a peak 
during the same periods, and it was 
during hot-dry periods that most Chris- 
tians were thrown to the lions. 

Nearly all renowned military leaders 
gained their fame during hot phases of 
the climatic cycle. Examples: Charle- 
magne, William the Conqueror, Genghis 
Khan, Napoleon. 

Look at a few sample warm-period 
events. In 550-520 B.C., *the Greek ty- 
rants rose to power. In the 80s and 90s 
A.D., Domitian, the Roman emperor, 
proclaimed himself God and launched 
excessive persecutions of Jews and Chris- 
tians. In 430, Attila the Hun swept over 
Europe, leaving a trail of devastation. 
In 1014, Basil IL of Byzantium, a tyrant, 
blinded 15,000 Bulgarian prisoners of 
war. 

Excessive violence always went with 
the warmest periods. It was in one of 
these, in the 11th century, that Mahmud, 
the Afghan conqueror, burned tens of 
thousands of Hindus. In the 16th cen- 
tury, the Turks performed similarly, 
parading in a Balkan campaign with 
the heads of 1,100 Christians on their 
pikes. 

In the 1530s, the Huguenots were 
persecuted and even Switzerland became 
a tyranny. In the 1820s, Turks massacred 
Greeks, Bolivar became a dictator. In 
the 1920s and 30s, absolute governments 
arose in Spain, Italy, Germany, Russia, 
Japan. Our own New Deal went along 
with the trend insofar as it stood for the 
strongest central government this coun- 
try has ever seen. 

Attila’s excesses, Basil’s tortures, Mah- 
mud’s burnings couldn’t happen today? 
Hitler’s ghost is smiling. He invented 
mass gas chambers for human _ beings. 
The British and ourselves didn’t do so 
badly in the warm period that ended in 
the early ’40s. We may not like to re- 
member it, but we held human life in 
no great esteem, block-busting German, 
Italian, and Jap cities, and using the su- 
preme weapon, the atom bomb, on Hiro- 
shima and Nagasaki. 

While warm periods are periods of in- 
ternational wars, cold periods are times 
of internal strife—civil wars, revolutions, 
riots. They are also times of liberalism, 
expanded individual freedom, _ strict 
moral codes. Cold times produced 
Calvin, Luther, Lincoln, The Magna 
Carta, the basic document of human 
liberty, was signed during a cold period, 
such as we are now entering. 

Tyrannies fall apart when the curve 


dips from warm to cool. While warm 
periods stress the state, cool periods 
stress the individual. Look at a few ran- 
dom cool-period events: 520-490 B.C., 
Babylon revolts against Cambyses, a wild 
despot; 100-80 B.C., civil wars in Rome, 
Cambodia, Ceylon, Syria, Sicily. Christ, 
founder of history's most democratic re- 
ligion, was born and died during a cold 
period. The second half of the 18th cen- 
tury was cool, and this coolness set the 
stage for the American and French revo- 
lutions. During this same period, there 
were revolutions or civil wars in Russia, 
Mexico, Siam, India, Turkey, Belgium, 
and even in Tahiti. 

During the cool period that came a 
century-later, a wave of social reform 
swept over the earth. Russia abolished 
serfdom, Japan feudalism. The Philip- 
pines revolted against Spanish rule, 
Korea against Japan. Labor unions made 
great strides in the United States and 
the women’s suffrage moyement was 
launched. England got a mass of reform 
legislation. 

Of fifty-five rulers in history honored 
with title of “The Great,” 91.7 per cent 
ruled in cool times. Of 306 “good” rulers, 
90 per cent were in power either during 
cool times or at the shift from cool to 
warm, 


Incredulous about the way in which 
the tide of world eyents fitted the weather 
pattern, Wheeler wanted an inde- 
pendent check. He explained the project 
to three professor friends, teachers of 
music, biology, literature. Then he gave 
them a weather curve in which there 
were three errors. His friends spotted 
them immediately. People weren't 
writing the kinds of books and music, 
and biologists weren't performing the 
experiments they “should have been 
doing, at those spots on the curve! 

Why do human events follow the 
weather pattern? Wheeler and his asso- 
ciates tried to find out with the old ex-, 
perimental stand-by: the rat. Groups of 
rats were kept in hot, in cool, and in 
“normal” environments. The hot cages 
were kept at 90° Fahrenheit, the cool at 
55°, and the controls in the 75-85° 
range. 

The cold rats were the heaviest, 
healthiest, quickest to learn, most inde- 
pendent. They could find their way 
through mazes in thirteen trials, while 
the hot rats required fifty-six trials. When 
an electrified grid was placed between 
rats and food, the cold rats were more 
willing to get a shock than the others. 
Also, they reacted more intelligently. 
Once they had crossed the grid, they ate 
large amounts of food, so they would 
have to make as few painful passages 
as possible. 

All this indicated to Wheeler that cold 
rats were more sturdily independent 
than the others. Had they been men, 
they would have been less willing to 
blindly follow a despot, such as Hitler, 
to their ruin. 

This observation relates directly to 
our present difficulties with Russia. Note 
a statement made by Wheeler in 1943, 
when the war was approaching a climac- 
tic fury. The U.S. Army Air Forces had 
just made their first sallies against Ger- 


many and war still raged in North 
Africa: 

“Germany, Italy, Japan will be done 
after this war. They have had their 
fling, but there is Russia. She is a néw 
nation, she is huge, and she hasn’t had 
her fling. If she comes out on top in this 
war, we had better make friends with 
her and stay friends. I see one factor in 
favor of peace. Russia is a cold country. 
Things have to warm up again for any 
further great outbursts of imperialism. It 
may not warm up enough for a stable 
totalitarian and superman complex to 
develop there.” 

Wheeler spends his summers on a farm 
at Hubbardston, Massachusetts, near 
his birthplace, the town of Berlin. In a 
barn behind his clapboard farmhouse, 
he has his vast store of data relating to 
his curves, some 5,000 pounds of mate- 
rial, It includes 65,000 examples of art, 
running from cave paintings to contem- 
porary work. A good portion of the fact 
he has gathered is consolidated in one 
gigantic book. When open, it measures 
seven and a half feet across. It weighs 
over 200 pounds. Its first entries begin 
in the Cambrian era, 500 million years 
ago. There are headings for chemistry, 
mathematics, art, medicine, geology, 
literature, military engagements, etc. 
Items that conform to the cold-weather 
pattern (romantic novels, descriptive 
paintings, revolutions) are listed in 
green. Warm-weather items (wars, dic- 
tators, abstract paintings) are listed in 
red. 

Wheeler’s weather curve is preserved 
on a giant scroll, approximately 100 feet 
long. Perusing the scroll, which is, to 
him, a record of world history, he says, 
“Here is the cold phase that knocked 
Napoleon out.” Or, “Here is the climb 
from cold to warm that made Julius 
Caesar a great man and a great ruler.” 

What events do projections of this 
curve indicate are looming on the hori- 
zon now? What is in store for us in the 
next half century? We have mentioned a 
few things. Let’s look at them in more 
detail. Dictators who are holdovers from 
the warm period just ended will be 
thrown out. Civil war, such as now rages 
in India, China and Greece, is character- 
istic of cold periods. It will spread, in- 
volving other countries. The rumblings 
coming from the Ukraine may forebode 
trouble for the men in the Kremlin. 
Such internal strife is unlikely to involve 


democratic countries, where people can 
do with the ballot that which they must 
do elsewhere with sword and gun. 

There will be a revival of the Victor- 
ian pattern of culture, which occurred 
in a cold period. People will build ornate 
houses, instead, of the simple, functional 
houses now in vogue. Clothing will be- 
come more elaborate. There will be an 
increasing demand for ornate furniture 
—in fact, such a demand is already 
discernible. In increasing quantities, 
people are buying fringed and tufted 
sofas they would have laughed at a dozen 
years ago. 

The public will have an appetite for 
melodious music, lyric poetry, simple, 
descriptive novels. In general, the last 
half of the 20th century will be a period 
of gaiety, good humor, good manners. 
Moral codes are due to become more 
rigid. There will be a sharp decrease in 
such perversions as homosexuality. A re- 
ligious revival is on the way. A mystic, 
intellectual concept of God will give 
way to personal, evangelical religion. 

Reform legislation will be enacted 
throughout the world. Strong central 
governments, and the bureauracy that 
goes with them, will break up into loosely 
confederated states. Persecuted minori- 
ties will demand a greater share of civil 
rights, and wider participation in 
government. This demand will revive 
opposed pressure groups, such as the Ku 
Klux Klan. There will be open strife, 
such as race riots, but in the end the 
downtrodden will get what they want. 

At one point in the near future— 
around 1952—weather will shift for a few 
years from cold to warm, if past pat- 
terns are duplicated. Since warm periods 
are always periods of international wars, 
this will be a time of danger. War with 
Russia may come then. But if we get over 
this one short bump, the world should be 
relatively safe for nearly half a century. 
Around 1980, charts indicate a period 
of extreme cold, extreme drought. Then, 
at the year 2,000, the curve again climbs 
into a warm period. At such moments of 
transition, the world is set for a “Golden 
Age”—a world-wide cultural revival, the 
rise of wise and benevolent rulers, pos- 
sibly the creation of a true World State. 
This is the story Wheeler’s weather- 
history charts tell. They have been un- 
cannily right since the time of Moses. 
There is every reason to believe that they 
will continue to be right. —J. D. Ratcliff 
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Yale Goes to the Mountain 


[Continued from page 51] 


sight of him on the field, which is one 
of the region’s rarest spectacles. His prac- 
tice ensemble consists of a tent, con- 
verted into a pair of blue jeans too big 
even for his 52-inch waist, a blue work- 
shirt and a white linen cap. 

His coaching technique is as bizarre as 
his costume. He corrects mistakes by rib- 
bing the players, but they get the point 
better and respond to it more quickly 
than by having the hide torn off them. 

To a tackle who has been caught out 


of position on a running play: “You re- 
mind me of a houn’ dawg I once had. 
The critter perched on his hind end all 
day long, howlin’ fit to bust a gut. The 
damn fool was asettin’ on a very tender 
part of his anatomy, but he didn’t have 
the brains to move.” 

To Levi Jackson, the halfback who 
turned out for spring practice twenty 
pounds overweight: “Hey, you tryin’ to 
undermine me by raisin’ a big belly? You 
cain’t do it, son. I got too much of a 
head start on you. I've devoted a quar- 
ter of a century to fillin’ this here cavity 
with more po’k chops than you can lift.” 

To the backfield after Tex Furse, the 
married, 26-year-old quarterback, had 
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HERE'S A WAY to make an attractive set of coasters for beer or highball glasses at 
virtually no cost. Just save the metal tops from coffee or mayonnaise jars until you 
have a dozen or so, then paint them with gloss enamel, either in one color as a set or 
in different colors to identify each guest’s glass. The tops are just the right size to fit 
the base of an average ten-ounce glass. 


Ir youR WIFE has a pet fancy plate or two 
she wants to display, here’s how you can make 
her a simple, safe and good-looking bracket 
stand from a single piece of 14” Plexiglas or 
Lucite. The plastic should be about two 
inches wide and a little longer than the 
diameter of the plate. With a fine saw, cut 
as shown by the dotted lines, place plastic 
in a hot oyen until soft, then bend as 
indicated. This forms a three-arm bracket 
which grips the plate securely. The 
fourth arm is bent back at an angle to 
support the plate, in the manner of 
table picture frames. The whole job 
shouldn't take more than ten minutes, 


BEFORE GOING down in the cellar to replace a blown fuse, plug the vacuum 
cleaner into the inoperative circuit and turn on the switch, This will help locate the 
dead fuse quickly, especially if the fuse windows are dirty, as the noise from the 
cleaner will tell you when you have hit the right one.—Submitted by William Swallow, 
Brooklyn, N.Y. * 


ARE YOU troubled by loose wooden 
knob handles on a dresser or cupboard? 
If so, remove the offending knob and 
screw and cut a double washer of ad- 
hesive tape or sandpaper of a size to 
fit under the knob, Leave the washers 
connected by a small strip at one edge 
and fold over with smooth surfaces on 
the inside. Now replace the knob, with 
the washer between the knob and 
drawer surface, and tighten. The sticky 
or abrasive surfaces will effectively pre- 
vent further turning or loosening. 


REPAINTING those worn, dirty golf balls so 
that they'll shine like new is a cinch with the 
aid of the little jig shown, and anyone can make 
it in a few minutes, All you need is a board, 
a hammer and a few finishing nails. Drive the 
nails into the board in groups of three to form 
equilateral triangles, allowing them to project 
about an inch. Make sure they are straight. The 
balls rest on the nail points while being painted, 
and while drying. Jig can be made to accommo- 
date any desired number of balls. 


ONE OF THE DAMNEDEST things in the world to clean is a Venetian blind. Or 
was, until now. This Twist makes it fairly simple, and, believe it or not, it’s done with 
a pants hanger, the type that suspends them by the cuffs. Line the insides of the bars 
with felt or sponge rubber, gluing pads to the wood (some hangers come felt-lined). 
To use, slip over a slat of the blind and snap the bars shut with the spring hook 
handle. The tension is just right to permit snug but easy sliding along the slat, dusting 
both sides at once, Can also be used to wash slats with soap and water: a sponge rubber 
lining is best for this. 


TRUE will pay $5 each for practical, novel TWISTS. Entries should be addressed to 
Twists, True, 67 West 44th Street, New York 18, N. Y. Every effort will be made to pay 
promptly for acceptable items, but no contributions can be acknowledged or returned. 


been slow following his interference: 
“You boys oughta know better than to 
run ole Tex thatta way. Respect his age. 
He may be somebody's papa.” 

The next time the play was called, 
Furse ran up the backs of his blockers. 

In talking about Howie Odell, Hick- 
man’s predecessor now at the University 
of Washington, someone mentioned that 
he had won four straight from Harvard. 
“Man,” Herman exclaimed, “if I don’t 
lose to Harvard until nineteen fifty-two, 
my smile will be broader, my car will 
be longer and my belly will be bigger!” 

The squad didn’t need a diagram to 
understand that Herman would like very 
much indeed to beat Harvard. 

Hickman talks of himself as a lil’ ole 
country boy up No’th with the quality 
folks, but it’s strictly an act. He is a 
backwoods bumpkin like Cordell Hull, 
a fellow Tennessean, Herman was smart 
enough to have been graduated from col- 
lege before he was 21 and to have gotten 
out of pro wrestling and football, after 
making a nice bundle, before his brains 
and features were scrambled, When he’s 
not putting on a southern accent drip- 
ping with homily-and-grits colloquial- 
isms, his speech is as undistinguished as 
a midwesterner’s. 


One other aspect of Hickman’s broad 
facade is false. He appears to be the 
grandfather of all jolly, carefree fat men. 
In reality, he is a terrible worrier. He 
seldom eats thirty-six hours before a 
game; in view of his yast affection for 
food, this corresponds to another fellow 
cutting his throat. 

Hickman received an intense course in 
suffering from Blaik, with whom he was 
closer than most assistant coaches are to 
the boss. After practice they would get 
into a car and drive for hours through the 
rugged countryside, brooding on the 
dreadful fate in store for the team come 
Saturday. The emotional wear and tear 
was so severe, even with Army’s power- 
houses, that Hickman swore he never 
would take the headaches that go with 
a head coach’s job. 

Most coaches would sell their offspring 
to get a crack at the prestige Yale offers, 
but Hickman gave it the back of his 
neck the first time he was approached. 
As early as 1945 several southern colleges 
had made passes at him and the Brook- 
lyn Dodgers tried to sign him as head 
coach last winter. Although Hickman 
reputedly was the highest paid assistant 
coach in the country at Army, his salary 
did not begin to compare with the money 
he could have made elsewhere. He re- 
jected all advances with an explanation 
that got down to fundamentals: “I don’t 
want an eighteen-year-old quarterback 
deciding whether I'll eat steak or grits 
next winter.” 

Yale, rebuffed once, came back with 
another offer last March, and Herman 
finally capitulated. “I guess it was the 
ham in me,” he grins. “I always was a 
sucker for that ivy and tradition. And, 
anyway, I was getting curious about my- 
self. I knew I had a good football back- 
ground, and I wanted to find out whether 
I could run a big-league show. I was 
going on thirty-seven, and I got to think- 
ing it was time to make the jump if I 
ever was going to do it.” 


‘ 


Blaik resorted to all sorts of dodges 
to keep Hickman, but gaye him a fine 
send-off to the Yale people when they 
were shopping around for a man to re- 
place Odell. 

“Herman likes two things in life, food 
and football,” he comments. “Looking 
at him, you'd think food comes first, but 
actually it’s football. I don’t doubt for a 
moment that he'll be a success. He has 
an exceptionally fine way with kids, and 
there aren’t many men who have a better 
comprehension of the game than he. Last 
year two of my former assistants went 
out on their 6wn hook, Stu Holcomb to 
Purdue and Bob Woodruff to Baylor. 
Both did fine jobs. Herman’s knowledge 
of football is as good as theirs.” ; 

Friends whose personal liking for 
Hickman has not cast their objectivity 
out of focus see two potential booby-traps, 
one technical, the other temperamental. 

On the technical side, they point out 
that Herman has been a line specialist 
throughout his career. As such, he has 
had limited experience in plotting over- 
all strategy. At West Point he was Blaik’s 
press-box spotter, alerting the bench by 
telephone with information calculated to 
exploit the oppositions’ weaknesses and 
to correct the Army's faults. The job is 
first cousin to the head coach’s master- 
minding, but it requires quick powers of 
observation rather than creative imagina- 
tion, Ed McKeever made a deputation 
for himself as Frank Leahy’s “eye in the 
sky” at Notre Dame, but he was no ball 
of fire when left to his own devices at 
South Bend, Cornell and San Francisco. 

On the temperamental side, many who 
profess a genuine admiration for the fel- 
low believe Hickman’s chief difficulty as 
head coach will stem from his most en- 
gaging quality—his easy-going attitude 
with the players. How, they ask, can Her- 
man discipline kids when he can’t disci- 
pline himself? This is a snide reference 
to his weight, and it smacks of dirty pool 
because Hickman’s 330 pounds are largely 
the result of a glandular disturbance. Not 
entirely, however. He never has made any 
bones about the fact that he considers 
eating one of the prime joys of life. He 
goes on diets periodically and gets down 
to the vague vicinity of 300 pounds, but 
such nonsense rarely lasts more than a 
week. 

Although he is 5 feet 10 inches tall 


and just about as broad as he is long, 


Hickman does not carry himself like a 
fat man. Blaik says he has “beautiful, cat- 
like reactions.” Most of his bulk is muscle, 
not fat. Steve Owen, the well-upholstered 
coach of the football Giants, admits that 
Hickman is the only man he’s ever met 
who could beat him at hand-wrestling. 
Doc Blanchard prided himself on his 
stretch, but he fled in terror when Hick- 
man offered to show him what he had 
done to the Abysmal Angel on the wres- 
tling circuit. 

In an effort to document legendary 
stories about Hickman’s appetite, . we 
called on Jack Martin, manager of the 
Bear Mountain Inn, a celebrated feeding 
trough near West Point. Lusty trencher- 
men are common at Bear Mountain. Pro- 
fessional football teams make a practice 
of staying there before games in New 
York, and it was the site of two wartime 
training camps pitched by the Brooklyn 


Dodgers, who, like all ballplayers, treas- 
ure only base hits more than a side of 
beef. Hickman practically lived at the 
Inn during his tenure at West Point. 
Martin, therefore, is a ranking authority 
on plain and fancy feeding, but he proved 
a disconcerting subject to interview con- 
cerning Hickman’s accomplishments with 
knife and fork. He countered our first 
question with one of his own. 

“Are you writing a book or a magazine 
article?” he asked. “Herman is the great- 
est two-fisted eater since the discovery of 
the steer. He’s not spectacular, you under- 
stand; just steady. We put out a double 
steak that has been known to satisfy a 
270-pound tackle for a week end. Then 
we have the Herman Hickman Special, 
which is the whole cow shorn of hair and 
hoofs. The union threatens to pull a 
strike when we ask a waitress to pick it 
up. Herman is the only man who's ever 
finished the Special. 

“IT never could understand why he al- 
ways insisted on being served by a certain 
waitress until I found out he had rigged 
up a series of hand signals with her. One 
finger meant a side dish of veal cutlet 
with a double order of roast beef. Two 
fingers meant seconds all around. He also 
had a cute trick of getting on the phone 
and ordering a double breakfast, then 
pretending there was another guy in the 
room with him and ordering a complete 
breakfast for his guest. He wasn’t fooling 
anybody. He almost broke us, but it was 
a pleasure to watch him eat. He was like 
an artist contemplating a masterpiece. He 
looked at the food with reverence before 
attacking it.” 


This has been going on for a long 


time, for Herman always was large for 
his age. He was born on October 1, 1911, 
at Johnson City, Tennessee, near the Vir- 
ginia line in the heart of feudin’ country. 
When he was 10, his parents separated 
and he went to live with his mother’s 
folks in Knoxville. Presently he was sent 
to the Baylor School in Chattanooga. 
Herman the Hungry weighed 185 pounds 
at the tender age of 14 and was tapped, of 
course, for the Baylor football team. He 
also held Southern prep-school records 
for the shot put and javelin, but he was 
noted chiefly as an orator. 

In 1927, his senior year at Baylor, he 
won a state-wide declamation contest. He 
had little opportunity to develop this 
talent in the next four years while he was 
exposed to Major Bob Neyland, the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee football coach who 
preferred young men to express them- 
selves with their hands and feet. 

Tennessee was working on a remark- 
able record when Hickman matriculated 
at the University in 1928. In the seven- 
year period between 1926 and 1932, Ten- 
nessee lost only two games and tied five 
in sixty-eight played. Hickman, a 225- 
pound guard fast enough to run inter- 
ference for such rapid halfbacks as Hack 
Hackman, Gene McEver and Beattie 
Feathers, was rated the South’s best line- 
man, but he did not gain national promi- 
nence until his final game in 1931. The 
All-American teams already had been 
selected and were ready for release when 
Hickman squared off against New York 
University at the Yankee Stadium in a 
postseason affair for the relief of the un- 
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employed, Tennessee won, 13-0, but it 
took a lot of doing, mostly on Hickman’s 
part. The Vols had a one-touchdown lead 
when N.Y.U. put on a drive that carried 
it to a first down on the 3-yard line. 

“Let's rum over the fat boy,” the N.Y.U. 
quarterback yelled. 

It was easily the least inspired idea of 
the season. Four plays later, alter four 
successive shots at left guard, N.Y.U. gave 
up the ball on the 14. Press-box pundits 
hastened to wire their offices a last-minute 
change in their All-American teams to 
make a place for the hitherto-ignored, 20- 
year-old from Tennessee. 

Hickman had no intention of turning 
professional after his graduation in 1932. 
He had, in fact, applied for admission to 
West Point as a cadet and had been inter- 
viewed by Blaik on a talent-scouting ex- 
pedition the previous winter, 


Hickman is not superstitious, but he 
sometimes wonders whether he was des- 
tined to go to the Military Academy. The 
men who taught him most of the football 
he knows were, by coincidence, all West 
Point graduates—Major Neyland, his 
college coach, Captain John McEwan, 
his pro coach, and Lt. Col. Blaik, his boss 
at the Academy. At that time, Hickman 
would have been eligible for four more 
years of varsity football, and there is no 
telling what manner of man-eating guard 
he might have been. 

All that became idle speculation a few 
weeks before the entrance examinations. 
Our hero got married, disqualifying him- 
self as a candidate for the cadet corps. 

That was in 1932, in the teeth of the 
depression, and Hickman, confronted 
with the necessity of supporting a wife, 
lent an attentive ear to Rudy Dusek, a 
neighbor in Knoxville. Dusek, still a 
featured thespian in sweaty dramatics, 
assured Hickman he could make a hatful 
of money in wrestling. The funny part 
of the whole thing is that Dusek was 
right. 

In the next two years, Hickman par- 
ticipated in some 500 professional wres- 
tling matches as a trained seal in Toots 
Mondt’s troupe. 

He still hasn’t gotten over his first 
meeting with Mondt. He arrived in New 
York broke to keep an appointment with 
the impresario, and swallowed thrice 
before knocking on the hotel door in 
expectation of meeting a prehistoric 
monster. Imagine his surprise when he 
found Mondt, attired in a fetching pair 
of pink silk pajamas, having breakfast in 
bed off a dainty tray. Mondt, shrewdly 
guessing at his new boy’s financial condi- 
tion, casually tossed him three $100 bills 
and Herman thereafter never wanted for 
eating money. 

Advertised as the Tennessee Cannon- 
ball, Hickman was a main-eventer on the 
subway circuit around New York and in 
the deepest bush. He wrestled five times 
a week during the season and received 
anywhere from $100 to $600 for his eve- 
ning’s labors. 

“T was cast as the clean-cut college type 
who, after suffering untold indignities 
inflicted by low villains, always tri- 
umphed in the end,” Hickman relates. 
That's as far as he will go in lampooning 
the racket. 

“Maybe the bouts followed a script,” 
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he admits, “but everybody had a good 
time except the performers. I got roughed 
up more in wrestling than I ever did in 
football. Banged my nose and ankle and 
had a shoulder separation. Everybody 
ridicules wrestlers, but they're the sweet- 
est bunch of guys I ever met. They aren’t 
dopes, either. All businessmen should be 
as smart as they are.” 

The Green Bay Packers had drafted 
him for pro football but traded him‘ to 
Brooklyn so that he could remain near 
the base of his wrestling engagements. 
In 1932, his first season, Hickman didn’t 
get into uniform until Thanksgiving 
Day, but the next two years he played in 
all the games. He was picked at guard on 
the National League All-Star team in 
1933. But after being on the losing side 
only once in four years at Tennessee, he 
wasn’t overly enthusiastic about an organ- 
ization that was undisturbed by defeat. 

“That was some team,” he recalls. 
“Shipwreck Kelly, the halfback who later 
married Brenda Frazier, the glamor girl, 
had sunk some money in the club but 
didn’t exert himself to protect his inyest- 
ment. ‘I’m the owner and ball-carrying 
star,’ he used to say. ‘I’m not supposed to 
block.’ Most of the players took their cues 
from Shipwreck and displayed hustle 
only in getting to the bank with their pay 
checks. 

“Once when we were going real lousy, 
Benny Friedman was persuaded to come 
back for a game against the Giants. Benny 
was coaching at City College of New 
York and hadn't played for a couple of 
years, but a big brain in the front office 
thought he might connect with a few 
passes. The Giants murdered us and had 
a 20-7 lead at halftime. Cap McEwan, our 
coach, was so disgusted he almost blew 
his top. ‘You look like a ferryboat lost in 
the fog,’ he said between the halves. From 
there, he went on to deliver the most 
stirring pep talk I’ve ever heard.” 

What happened? 


“The Giants immediately scored 
two more touchdowns,” Hickman says 
gravely. 

In 1935, Hickman quit as an active 
player and signed with Wake Forest as 
line coach. He was there only two years, 
but it was a most rewarding experience, 
for he sat at the feet of Peahead Walker, 
who enriched his repertory of stories 
enormously. Peahead, who still is at Wake 
Forest, was one of the South’s most dis- 
tinguished tramp athletes; he played 
football at Birmingham-Southern, How- 
ard, Vanderbilt, Wake Forest and points 
worse. In season, he augmented his in- 
come in baseball. 

Leaving Peahead with regret, Hickman 
got a better offer from North Carolina 
State in 1937 and remained there until 
1943 when Blaik, on Neyland’s recom- 
nendation, hired him as line coach. 

More than one old Yale groused 
loudly last spring when Hickman got the 
appointment after negotiations for Co- 
lumbia’s Lou Little fell through. The 
selection of Hickman was criticized chiefly 
on the grounds that he wasn’t a “name” 
coach. This merely demonstrates that 
some people neglect to read all sections 
of the daily newspaper. 

Hickman probably has been the most 
widely quoted coach in America in the 


last four years. Not on weighty pro- 
nouncements, perhaps, but as an unfail- 
ing source of anecdotes for visiting news- 

apermen who seldom got more than the 
“we'll-be-in-there-fighting” routine from 
Blaik at West Point. Hickman’s good 
press had much to do with influencing 
the Yale Football Committee's decision. 
Once upon a time, and not so long ago, 
Yale didn’t particularly care whether or 
not it received favorable publicity, but 
that stuffy attitude has been ditched to 
meet the stiff competition of other col- 
leges at the box office. 


Hickman may not be the best coach 
in the business, but he certainly is the 
best-liked. For this reason it will be diffi- 
cult to evaluate his true ability this season. 
If he drops more than the three games the 
1947 team lost, scores of sports writers 
will rally to his defense with excuses, 
some of them yalid, There will be pious 
protestations to the effect that his ma- 
terial is poor. 

Hickman has a first-rate, veteran back- 
field in Furse, Nadherny, Jackson and 
Barnett, but his manpower runs a bit thin 
on the line. Any group would look un- 
impressive after the supply of imposing 
hulks he had at West Point. There is no 
doubt, however, that Yale is not over- 
burdened with talent. 

People who profess to be in the know 
report that Odell, an ambitious gent who 
figures all the angles, anticipated a lean 
period and grabbed Washington's offer 
while his reputation still was in one 
whole piece. Maybe Odell was smart, at 
that. The last two Yale freshman teams 
had their patrician profiles rubbed in the 
dirt by future Ivy Leaguers, a circum- 
stance that spells trouble for our man 
Hickman. 

It has been said that football is 90 per 
cent spirit. If that is approximately true, 
Mr. Five-by-Five should satisfy the con- 
stituents at New Haven. Generations of 
college boys haye been knocking their 
brains out to win for callous slave-drivers 
who regard them as so many numbers in 
the program. It would seem to follow, 
therefore, that kids will make an extra- 
special effort on behalf of an amiable, 
personable fellow who handles them with 
consideration and a cheery word. 

“T've been told that I’ye got to crack 
down on the kids now that I’m a head 
coach,” Hickman confides. “I don’t be- 
lieve it. I can be as tough as the next 
guy, but I'll get more out of the players 
if they really like me. That's the way I’ye 
always been and it always has worked. 

“Some coaches are successful keeping 
their players at arm’s length. I’ve got to 
get close to them or I’m no good. It’s a 
matter of individual personality. I want 
the kids to say, “That big, fat bum really 
is beating his gums when he says they 
can’t lick us.’” 

All this sounds very convincing, to be 
sure, but sideline skeptics are sure to 
weigh in with a pertinent question: how 
will Hickman react when bad breaks and 
boners wither the bloom on the peach? 
Will his sense of humor and sweet rea- 
sonableness turn sour when the football 
starts to take funny bounces? 

“J really don’t know,” he says, “but this 
sure as hell is a goodyear to find*out.” 

—Stanley Frank 
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“Dandy,” pedigreed white poodle, painted from life in the music room of his 
famous owner, Efrem Kurtz, Conductor of the Houston Symphony Orchestra. 


“Critics praise his drinks, too, since Efrem Kurtz switched to Calvert!” 


Noteworthy fact: moderate men everywhere are 
finding Calvert Reserve is really smoother, 
really milder, really better tasting. All because 


America’s most experienced blender really does Cc | ¢ if R 
create better-blended whiskey. Switch a V r es erve 
to Calvert Reserve—just once. You, too, will find it BECAUSE IT’S SMOOTHER, MELLOWER ... TASTES BETTER 
the most satisfying whiskey you ever tasted! 


Clear Heads Choose 


Choice Blended Whiskey —86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits... Calvert Distillers Corp., New York City 
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The questions which his friends put to Bill Hobby about 
his hobby~of hiking are as tough as the rugged sport itself. 
“Bill, why do you and your wife knock yourselves out 
clawing up those wild trails with packs on your backs? You 
can’t get a score, catch fish, shoot deer or win a prize. What’s the 
point in hiking?” 

Here’s the reason for it: a growing number of men and women 
get a bang out of traveling afoot to mountaintops through 
natural country. They like the startling views, the challenge of 
new trails, and spending days, even nights, in the open. Prime 
hiking month is October, when the air is crisp and the fall colors 
are at their best. 

Artist Al Schmidt shows Bill Hobby, his wife, and Bill’s dad 
on the Appalachian Trail, which extends from Maine to Geor- 
gia. The stretch they’re tackling is in New England and the party 
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Ripon Knitting Works, Ripon, Wis.; corduroy trousers, McGregor Sportswear 
Co., New York, N. Y.; belt, Hickok Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y.; wool shirts, 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Ore.; leather, wool plaid and Spun Sun 
glass-lined jackets, Albert Richard Co., Milwaukee, Wis.; hats, Society Club 
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N. Y.; pipe, Kirsten Pipe Co., Seattle, Wash. 
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link bears your monogram. 


Pull-over shirt by Manhattan Shirt Co.; cuff-link waten 
set, M. M, Slaton; suede hat, ¢ 

Co.; shirt-jacket, Buttnick Mfg. Co.; 
and sport shirt, Grunwald, Marz. 


You'll be decked out in your best 

bib and tucker if you sport this 

dickey-front pull-over—a new fash- 
ion by a well-known maker. 


A natural for Nimrods: red shirt- 
jacket with padded shoulder, rub- 
ber-lined game pocket at rear, six 
snap-fastened pockets on front. 


This versatile item from the Gold 
Coast doubles as vest and sport 
shirt; it is made in one piece, with 
a special opening at top for a tie. 


Reg. Pend. U. S. Pat, Office 


has reached a timber-line viewpoint. (See next page.) The wind 
is strong and the temperature has nose-dived, so they get into 
warmer clothing. Let’s sum up their apparel: 

In hiking, your first consideration is footwear. A lost heel, 
loose sole or split seam can leave a hiker in a worse fix than a 
motorist with a flat and no spare. The Hobbys wear ten-inch 
paratroop boots made by the company which produced them 
during the war. The Hobbys’ boots differ from the Army model 
only insofar as the leather is oil-tanned to make it waterproof, 
more flexible and scuffproof. They are so well balanced that they 
seem light on the feet. The tough rubber taps and heels are a 
“must” for rocky terrain. The roomy box toes are comfortable 
and a blessing on downhill stretches which bunch the toes in 
ordinary shoes. Experienced women hikers buy men’s boots like 
these. 

Heavy gray wool socks with red tops should be worn with ten- 
inch boots. If your feet tend to stay moist. wear lightweight 
white wool socks under the heavy gray. Get your boots fitted an 
extra size wider for your socks. Women should order the regular 
shoe size. 

Bill and his dad are wearing 


[Continued on page 102] 


IN CASUAL WEAR ? 


California rains nuggets on your 
noggin. Here’s a new velourlike 
suede hat with half-inch, hand- 
braided band, imitation-nugget- 
studded. 


FOR THE FALL. HIKING IS HIS HOBBY 


it keeps him in shape and each trail 


is a winding path to new adventures 


CORRECT APPAREL IS HIS HOBBY. TOO 
and handsome sweaters have a special 


place in his well-balanced wardrobe 


[Continued from page 99] corduroy trousers. Hikers prefer cor- 
duroy for winter because it is warm, brambleproof and durable 
—rough going may require placing the pants seat firmly on a 
steep, rocky incline. Women often buy boys’ pants instead of the 
thinner women’s slacks. 

Suspenders are seldom used because of the action of pack 
straps on the shoulders. Bill wears a saddle-leather belt molded 
in a feather design with false stitching. It’s fancied up with a 
gold-plated buckle, tip and loop. 

A lightweight, all-wool flannel shirt is tops for fall because it’s 
warm without weight. In active hiking, avoid a heavy wool 
shirt—it will scratch and overheat you. For extra warmth, de- 
pend upon your outerwear. Bill's shirt is a maroon mixture with 
faint blue overplaid. Suit yourself in shirt colors: bright shades 
deter nitwit hunters from shooting you, but darker shirts make 
fewer trips to the cleaners. Bill’s shirt is woven from a yarn 
twisted very small to give an extremely soft feel. 

A hiker’s jacket is almost as important as his footwear. In his 
right mind he’ll never climb a mountain without this protec- 
tion, for temperatures may vary from broiling at the base to 
freezing at the top—even in midsummer. 

Oldsters like Pop Hobby (hikers keep at the sport for years) 
usually prefer leather jackets. Heavier than modern outerwear, 
they are warm, windproof and long-wearing. Pop’s jacket is 
brown suede lined with 9-ounce all-wool flannel. The turtle 
collar, cuffs and waist band are all-wool knit. A new note is a 
zipper that goes right through the turtle neck and closes tight 
over the throat. 

Mrs. Hobby got her 33-ounce all-wool parka in a boys’ de- 
partment. The cloth is double-faced: bright red on one side, 
red-and-gray plaid on the other. The zipper hood can be 
worn over the head, as illustrated, or snapped together and 
rolled to make a small collar, or laid back as a shoulder cape. 

Hobby’s modern jacket is ideal for hiking. The shell is water- 


WHAT'S NEW IN 


This hefty shoe has the comfort 
of a moccasin. Multiple soles will 
take heavy pounding; hand-sewn 
uppers inspired this “Aristocrat.” 


How often do you see handmade 

socks? These well-fitting all-wool 

beauties are made shrink-resistant 
by the Lepie process. 


repellent football twill. The zipper-detachable lining is quilted 
glass wool. Extremely warm yet very light, this lining can be 
left home on warmer days. 

The men are wearing hats—it’s fatiguing to let the sun broil 
your noggirr. They are using rough-textured felts which look 
good and yet can be jammed into a pack when not needed. 

A hiker considers the weight of everything in his pack, but 
there is always room for Mrs. Hobby’s light 7x35 binocular. 

The Hobbys are Bostonians, so it’s natural that they’d shop 
at Jordan Marsh. Famous stores such as Jordan Marsh become 
part of the life of the cities in which they are located. On the 
precedirig page, the Hobbys are shopping for sweaters and the 
gentleman waiting on them is Mr. Sanford Litwin, who buys 
these garments for Jordan Marsh. 

“Never Underestimate the Power of a Man” acquires further 
support in the trend among women to wear sweaters that match 
those of their men. Bill’s wife likes the unusual vertical-design 
jacquard. A “small” will fit her and a “large” will cover him. For 
winter, a sweater is a necessity in your pack. When you stop to 
eat or rest, put it on over your shirt and under your jacket. 

Mr. Litwin is also suggesting the “Swingster” shirt which is on 
his arm. There are no seams on the back or shoulders, and air 
holes allow underarm ventilation. It’s new and comfortable. 

Hobby wears a snap-brim hat of brown felt with a black band 
—an increasingly popular combination this fall. It’s a happy 
choice with his double-breasted polo coat of camel’s hair plus 
wool. Light and warm, this is a luxury coat for a man who is 
building a wardrobe. A smartly patterned striped suit of brown, 
hard-finished, clear worsted completes Hobby’s outfit. 


Page 101: suit and polo coat by J. Cones & Sons, Ltd., Jacksonville, Ill.; hat 
Society Club Hat Corp., New York, N. Y.; sweaters and Swingster shirt, Puritan 
Knitting Mills, New York, N. Y. 


For the names and addresses of stores near you that feature the apparei 
described on these pages, or similar merchandise, see page 125 


MEN'S APPAREL ? 


—3 


For breezy buckaroos, the Bar “B” 
Boot, designed for square-danc- 
ing, dungaree’d dudes. Here’s 
shoe glamor served western style. 


For rough going, you guys want 
a he-man shoe like “Bliz.” High- 
cut ski-type last; strap and 
. buckle; tongue sheep-wool-lined. 


Paleface brave make heap big 
hit on hunting grounds wearing 
sweater with Indian-chief motif. 


Socks by Lainhart Hosiery; Aristocrat shoes, reper 
. Co.; Bar ‘*B’’ Boot, internationay Roe 
.3 all-woo 


. q Co? = s ze 
All wool; wears for many moons. Sodater sateen Knitting wits” he 
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tailored by Daroff 


i ==, 
Men's clothing that maintains oA 
the highest standard of quality, \ 
season after season. Fashioned 
of superb “Botany” Brand 
Fabrics which are the soul 
of the suit... Tailored to 
perfection by Daroff. The only 
suits and topcoats of their 
kind in the world... $60. 


#°°BOTANY’’ IS A TRADEMARK OF BOTANY 
MILLS, INC,, PASSAIC, N.J. REG. U.S. PAT 


OFF. COPYRIGHT 1946, BOTANY MILLS, INC 


Fabric by BOTANY MILLS INC. PASSAIC NJ. 


Tailed by DAROFF - PHILADELPHIA 
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Whats your favorite season? 


Each season redecorates this old earth 
in its own distinctive style... and 
which season seems best to you is a 
matter of personal taste. 


Similarly, the whiskey you prefer is 
a matter of personal taste. That’s 
why, in urging you to try Hunter’s 
delicately different flavor, we don’t 


predict it will necessarily become 


your favorite. But you may be missing 


a delightful experience if you don’t 
try that different flavor. 


You may indeed! For thousands of 
men who have tried Hunter once 
have liked it instantly—and today 
prefer it to all others. 


HUNTER 


SINCE 1860 


Fist wer the Pars 


HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF, 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. 


The Doctor Who Wasn’t There 


[Continued from page 45] 


to be an Irishman—Detectiye Dan Cough- 
lin. Curiously enough, Coughlin, by 
virtue of a bullethead, a stiff pompadour 
and handle-bar mustachio, looked like a 
German. 

Captain Schaack was unimpressed by 
the cops’ story. A little while later, a 
report reached him that a trunk—cream- 
colored and brand-new—had been found 
between two cemeteries in an outlying 
section of the city. “No use for us to 
worry,” said Captain Schaack to De- 
tective Coughlin. “It is not in our pre- 
cinct.” 

“But,” said Coughlin, “that wagon 
with the trunk on it was in our pre- 
cinct.” 

Captain Schaack shrugged. He told 
Coughlin, who was known as Big Dan, 
to pursue the matter if he wished. Big 
Dan talked to the two cops. The wagon 
had passed under a street lamp. Two 
men, darkly attired and wearing derbies, 
had been sitting on the driver's seat. The 
trunk had been cream-colored and new- 
looking. 

One of the best cops in the whole his- 
toty of the Chicago department—a well- 
nourished big German, Captain Herman 
Schuettler—took over. The trunk was 
found to contain a quantity of cotton 
batting. The batting was soaked with 
blood, It had obviously been used to pre- 
vent blood from leaking out of the trunk 
while in transit. 

Some black, silken hairs—as fine as a 
woman’s—were stuck to the batting. 
Schuettler gave them to Detective Cough- 
lin to check against stray hairs in Dr. 
Cronin’s hairbrush. 


Schuettler pondered the O'Sullivan 
business card that the man in the yellow 
overcoat had presented to Dr, Cronin. 
O'Sullivan explained that his cards had 
been widely distributed for advertising 
purposes, in such spots as the free-lunch 
sections of saloon’ bars. Anyone could 
have picked one up. 

“I can understand that,” said Schuett- 
ler. “What I can’t understand is how the 
man who called on Dr. Cronin knew he 
took care of your men.” 

O'Sullivan couldn't understand that, 
either. He asked to see the card. “This,” 
he said, “is one of my old cards.” The ice 
magnate showed Schuettler a card of a 
new design, which had been delivered to 
him in quantity only a few days previ- 
ously. This seemed like a simple enough 
point at the time. It was to be very im- 
portant later. 

Big Dan Coughlin reported to Captain 
Schuettler that there wasn’t a single stray 
hair on the doctor's brush. Then he 
sounded a jarring note. He had talked 
with Dr. Cronin’s barber—a man named 
Wisch, who had cut the doctor’s hair for 
years. The Cronin hair, Wisch had told 
Coughlin, was definitely blacker and 
coarser than that found in the trunk. 

Schuettler assigned Coughlin to find 
the knob-kneed white horse. He began 
feeling around for the origin of the yel- 
low trunk, 


Coughlin found a horse with unusual 
knees. The horse, however, had an alibi. 
It had been confined to its stall, suffer- 
ing from colic, when Dr. Cronin van- 
ished. Several days passed. Every livery 
stable in town was turned inside out. 
No horse. 

The yellow trunk had come from the 
Wabash Avenue furniture house of Alex- 
ander H. Revell & Company. It had been 
bought March 1—two months before Dr. 
Cronin had vanished—by a man named 
J- B. Simonds. Simonds had also bought 
a chest of drawers and some chairs. The 
order had been delivered to an office in 
a commercial building on South Clark 
Street—directly across from the Opera 
House Block where Dr. Cronin main- 
tained his office. 

Simonds, whoever he was, had occupied 
the space for only a month. Then, on 
April 1, he had moved, with his belong- 
ings, to parts unknown. He was recalled 
by the building superintendent as a dark, 
jaunty youth with a pointed nose that 
gave him a foxlike appearance. He wore 
dark attire and a derby—like one of the 
men on the speeding wagon. Simonds’ 
outstanding characteristic had been his 
addiction to flattering everybody. He had 
not only kissed the Blarney stone but had 
bitten off and chewed up a piece of it. 
Schuettler was the kind of a cop who 
remembered things like that. 

The Simonds office faced South Clark 
Street. It was on the second floor and 
contained one window. Inside the win- 
dow was a wooden, Venetian-type blind. 
On two slats at eye level, the dust of 
many months had been disturbed not 
long previously—by the fingers of some- 
body, Schuettler deduced, who had been 
peering from behind the slats. 

Schuettler discovered, however, that 
the blind didn’t work properly, being 
stuck on a slightly upward slant. This 
made it impossible to see the ground- 
floor entrance of the Opera House Block 
across the street. Dr. Cronin’s office, 
moreover, was around at the rear of the 
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block on the second floor. Schuettler was 
puzzled. 

In the meantime, Captain Schaack, the 
German politician, was unable to main- 
tain his lofty detachment from the Cronin 
disappearance case. A harried little man, 
displaying such classic symptoms of 
nervousness as a twisted cap in trembling 
hands, was making appearances in 
Schaack’s station house. The little man 
would enter hesitantly, take a faltering 
course halfway to a sort of dais where 
Schaack sat, stop, shake with fright, turn 
and run. 

Captain Schaack grew weary of these 
shenanigans, particularly since the nerv- 
ous little man traveled in a shimmering 
envelope of manure fragrance. He or- 
dered the man intercepted for question- 
ing. 

The aromatic gentleman was an em- 
ploye of a livery stable near by. He had 
something on his mind. He had been 
reading in the papers where the police 
had still not located the home stall of 
the ungainly white horse. Schaack ad- 
mitted that was his impression, too, 


Well,” said the litthe man, “that is 
funny. We have a horse just like the one 
you are hunting for, It was out the Sat- 
urday night Doctor Cronin disappeared 
and it come in about three o'clock on 
the Sunday morning sweating like any- 
thing.” 

“Wasn't Detective Coughlin around at 
your stable?” asked Schaack. 

“Yes, sir. I told him about this horse 
over a week ago. That's why I wondered 
why the police are still looking for it.” 

“You'll hear from us,” said Schaack 
firmly. 

Schaack told Big Dan Coughlin the in- 
teresting news. Big Dan nodded. “The 
man who told you that story,” Coughlin 
said, “is known as Crazy Jake. They call 
him that because he’s not long out of an 
asylum. Pat Dinan, who runs the livery 
stable, pays him fifty cents a week.” 

“I thought it was funny,” explained 
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“I can’t remember your name, bul your pace is familiar.” 
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DONT WAIT FOR 
TOTAL 
DEAFNESS 


Before Doing 
Something About /) 
f 


Your Hearing 


Must people talk loud- 
er to you? Must the 
radio be turned up 
when you are listening ~ 
lo a program? Hear- 
ing loss comes on so 
gradually that you may 
suffer inconvenience 
for years before total deafness closes in. 
4, Do something about it 
. NOW. Get the full facts 
on deafness and hearing 
loss today in this marvel- 
ous free book. Mail the 
coupon now. 


MONO-PAC 


Foremost One-Unit Hearing Aid 


FREE BOOKLET - MAIL COUPON 


I Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. TRU=10 
I 1450 West 19th Street, Chicago 8, Illinois 


{ 
i 
Please send me FREE booklet of interest- | 

4 igs new facts about DEAFNESS AND j 
I 

! 

] 
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HOW TO OVERCOME IT. 


p Namereeee eee eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee eens een es 


f Address............55 Cha eea caches sad oine 


FAMOUS 
GAME 
CALLS 


No, D-2 Regular Duck Call........ . 
E-1 Perfect Regular Crow Call... 
A-5 Perfect Gooee Call... ... 


G-7 Porfect Regular Hawk Call. 
F-6 OLT'S Two-Tone Turkey Cail 


OLT’s B-4 Adjustable Game and Bird Call... . 
HUNTING The complete gui od calling, decoying and 
HANDBOOK wing shooting. D: 2c, Turkeys, Crowa and 
by BERT eaceceeee S300 
POPOWSKI Ask your Dealer or order direet—No C.0.D.'s. 


Philip S. Olt T-347 Pekin, Illinois 


These ore new, regulation 10” Jumps 
Boots, just like the paratroopers wore, 

designed for all-around foot comfort, 

built for all hard, outdoor wear, Heavy, 
pliable, elk-finith cowhide; hard box toe, 
Goodyeor welt; full, grain-leather inner sole; 
2 full geain leather outer soles; all-weather, non- 
marking, no-skid rubber holf sole; beveled, non- 
wip heel; heavy inner ankle webbing assures 
snug fit, firm support; steel instep shank; 
long, leothor rawhide laces, 


plus postage 


Sizes 
YOUR MONEY BACK 3% to 13% 
IF NOT SATISFIED All Widths 


See eeees eee ee Seeueneuaee 
GEORGIA SHOE MFG., CO. Flowery Branch, Ga. 


Send me a pair of JUMP BOOTS. Enclosed is check 
Money Order for $9.95. | will poy postage on arrival. 


| a Se 
S00 GESS <a 


Cry. STATE 


Size and width of shoe—__ 0S 
eee ee ee ne en 2 
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Schaack, “Uhat you lound that horse and 
didn’t say nothing about it.” 

The Chicago Tribune printed two dis- 
patches from Canada that were major 
contributions to the growing confusion. 
A former Chicago reporter named Long 
—a sort of an early-day Jake Lingle in 
that he always had his hand out—was 
the author of a dispatch from Toronto. 
Long had just interviewed Dr. Cronin, 
an old friend from his Chicago days, in 
the presence of two witnesses. Something 
had gone wrong with Cronin’s mind. The 
physician had talked of going to Mon- 
treal, there to catch a boat for Europe. 
From Montreal came a dispatch that a 
man answering Cronin’s description, 
traveling under an assumed name, had 
sailed for Europe. 

Captain Schaack, who loved everything 
to be peaceful and uncomplicated, was 
spiritually lifted by this intelligence. He 
went around laughing and slapping peo- 
ple on the back and saying that the whole 
Cronin business was, in his own words, 
“a crate pig choke.” That red stuff on 
the cotton batting in the yellow trunk 
had been, Schaack explained, “shicken 
plut.” 

‘There were a couple of doctors in Chi- 
cago in 1889 who had put forward the 
somewhat incredible claim that a labora- 
tory examination of blood would deter- 
mine whether it was similar in type to 
the blood of a given individual. Captain 
Schuettler turned them loose on the 
blood from the trunk, They said that it 
was definitely human blood and appar- 
ently it had all come from the same per- 
son, and in a fatal amount. 

Schuettler plugged away at the records 
of drayage concerns until he found the 
one that had moved the furniture of J. 
B. Simonds from the South Clark Street 
commercial building. The stuff had been 
taken to a small cottage in the suburb 
of Lake View. 

The cottage was a shambles. One of 
the chairs that J. B. Simonds had pur- 
chased had been used to brain some- 
body. 

An attempt had been made to redeco- 
rate the premises and cover up blood- 
stains in the process. Whoever had con- 
ceived this bright idea had given it up as 
hopeless when hardly into the task. 

The kitchen floor had been painted 
reddish brown, to match you know what. 
‘The artisan who had performed this work 
had painted himself right into a corner, 
as $0 many cartoon characters have done 
since. So as not to get incriminating red 
paint on his shoes as he walked over his 
handiwork, the painter had removed 
them. Several distinct prints of a pair of 
bare feet were on the floor as plainly as if 
they had been painted there. The feet 
were extraordinarily small—about size 5— 
assuming, of course, that the painter had 
been a man. 

In the bathroom, Schuettler found 
some hairs stuck to a cake of soap. The 
hairs were black and silky. Apparently 
the hairs had become stuck to the mur- 
derer’s blood-soaked hands, then lodged 
on the soap when the murderer had 
washed up. 

The cottage was owned by a Swedish 
couple named Carlson. Their tenant— 
from his description and buttery tongue, 


obviously J. B. Simonds under another 
name—had paid in advance through the 
month of May, which was why the 
owners had not yet discovered the use to 
which their cottage had been put. The 
renter had occupied the place with a 
young fellow he called his brother. The 
Carlsons told Captain Schuettler that the 
second occupant didn’t look even like a 
cousin of the first fellow, let alone a 
brother. He was Irish, but the resem- 
blance stopped there. He was tall, fair 
and thin, silent and none too alert- 
looking. He had worn a derby and dark 
clothes. He had probably been the second 
man on the wagon. 

Neither of the tenants had small feet. 
Somebody else—probably the little man 
who had called for Dr. Cronin—had been 
the dope who had painted himself into 
the corner, 

Schuettler realized with a start that 
the O'Sullivan ice plant was only a block 
from the cottage. He waddled over to 
O’Sullivan’s office. The ice magnate was 
standing outside, engaged in a heated 
argument with a customer about two 
cents, That was interesting to Schuettler, 
as was anything that revealed a facet of 
a man’s character, 

O'Sullivan told Schuettler to go inside. 
The cop poked around, from habit. He 
came upon a stack of unused O'Sullivan 
business cards—the old cards, supplanted 
by the new ones shortly before Dr. Cronin 
had disappeared. It struck him as odd 
that a man who thought so much of two 
cents should have ordered new cards be- 
fore he had used all the old ones. 


O'sullivan knew nothing about the 
tenants in the blood-splattered cottage, 
but he guessed they had probably taken 
a cottage near his plant the better to 
carry out the subterfuge that Dr. Cronin 
was needed to attend to an injured 
O'Sullivan workman. That could have 
been very true, 

The body of Dr. Philip Patrick Henry 
Cronin was finally found stuffed in a 
sewer not far from where the trunk had 
been found, It had been stripped of 
everything except an Agnus Dei, a 
Catholic religious emblem worn from the 
neck. 

The hair on the corpse matched the 
hair found in the trunk and on the soap 
in the cottage. Schuettler was tying 
things into neat knots as he went along. 
He got the two blood specialists to make 
a comparison of Cronin’s blood with some 
found in the cottage. It was the same 
type. 

Schuettler became hair-conscious. He 
examined his own hair brush. He was a 
fastidious man, and it was a morning 
habit with him to pluck stray hairs from 
his brush. He found now, that several 
hairs had escaped his notice. He won- 
dered why Dan Coughlin had found no 
stray hairs in Dr. Cronin’s brush. 

There were, fortunately for Schuettler, 
better housekeepers in Chicago than Dr. 
Cronin’s landlady. She hadn’t swept the 
bathroom floor since before the murder. 
Schuettler found a small ball of silky 
black hair—Dr. Cronin’s hair—among the 
accumulated dirt on the floor. Somebody 
had picked hairs from the Cronin brush, 
rolled them into a ball and discarded 
them. 


Wisch, the barber who had cut the doc- 
tor’s hair, was unshakable in his conten- 
tion that he remembered Dr. Cronin’s 
hair as darker and coarser than it actually 
had been. Schuettler knew Wisch was 
lying. That was beside the point. He won- 
dered who Wisch was lying for. 

There were so many men in the de- 
partment on an intellectual par with Cap- 
tain Schaack that Schuettler preferred to 
perform personally duties that he might 
have delegated. He went back himself to 
the South Clark Street office to determine 
just what it might have been that the 
fox-faced blarney thrower had peered at 
from behind the blind. He saw that on 
the second floor of the Opera House 
Block, in a direct line of view, was the 
office of a prominent lawyer named Alex- 
ander Sullivan. 

Sullivan was a pious-looking character 
in his early fifties. His seeming piety 
was deceptive, particularly when he had 
taken on a load of Hibernian nectar. His 
wife was a teacher in a high school. The 
male principal of the school had criticized 
Mrs. Sullivan’s work. He had, moreover, 
raised his voice to the lady. The barrister 
had demanded an apology. When it had 
not been forthcoming, Sullivan shot the 
principal dead. 

Although Sullivan became known to 
his friends thereafter as Chivalrous Alex, 
the state’s attorney's office had another 
name for him. He was tried for murder, 
got one hung jury, then got another jury 
that acquitted him. Sullivan was wealthy. 
Certain of the jurors took on sudden af- 
fluence during the postverdict days. No- 
body ever officially knew how those 
jurors achieved their new and happy 
status. But we know, don’t we? 

Sullivan was said to be a big man in 
the Clan-na-Gael. He was so_pro-Irish 
that he would wear nothing but Irish 
tweeds. He was so anti-English that he 
once punched a clothing merchant in the 
jaw for trying to palm off as a domestic 
garment an overcoat that had been im- 
ported from England. 


Confronted with this mettlesome 
character, Schuettler didn't bother with 
search warrants. He seldom used them, 
anyway. When he wanted to give a place 
a toss, he just waited until nobody was 
around and busted in and gave it a toss. 

He tossed Alexander Sullivan’s law of- 
fice late at night. He learned that Sulli- 
van and certain other Clan leaders had 
been accused by a minority faction of 
siphoning off, for personal purposes, part 
of a $100,000 fund intended for the sup- 
port of families of twenty-nine patriots 
who had been jailed by hateful authori- 
ties in England for practical politics that 
included the operation of a bakery de- 
voted to the production of poison scones 
for members of the House of Lords. Dr. 
Cronin had been Alexander Sulliyan’s 
principal accuser. 

Schuettler fished from Sullivan’s waste- 
basket a torn letter and envelope from 
Toronto which, pasted up, proved to be 
unsigned and bore no return address. 
Nevertheless, it asked Sullivan to let the 
writer know how the story had been re- 
ceived in Chicago. Schuettler guessed 
that the letter was from Long, the ex- 
Chicago scribe, and that it referred to 
the Tribune correspondent’s interview 


with Cronin—now quite obviously a hoax 
to account for the doctor's disappear- 
ance, 

Among other interesting mail that 
Schuettler read in Sullivan’s office that 
night was an unfinished letter by the 
barrister himself to a lady. Apparently 
the lady had been in Sullivan’s employ 
and had quit after a disagreement. Sulli- 
van was asking her to return. 

The lady turned out to be an intelli- 
gent old maid. She recalled that during 
March—when Simonds was occupying the 
office across South Clark Street—the law- 
yer had frequently received two visitors 
after standing at his window, making 
strange signs. One had been given to ex- 
tensive flattery; the other had been tall 
and dull-looking. Their names had been 
Dan Cooney and Martin Burke. They 
had lived in a boardinghouse in the Lake 
View district. 

The big cop got into his buggy and 
clattered out to the boardinghouse. 
Cooney had gone. Martin Burke was still 
around, Schuettler put a tail on him. 

Burke’s closest friend was a young 
German named John Kunze. Kunze 
owned a yellow overcoat. His feet were 
small—about the same size as those of the 
man who had painted the kitchen floor 
in the cottage. 


So far so good. The vanished Cooney 
and the still-around Burke had been the 
actual killers, Schuettler reasoned. They 
were Catholics. Their hands had been 
stayed when in stripping Dr. Cronin of 
all identification, they had come to the 
Agnus Dei around his neck. Kunze, the 
German, was a Lutheran. Had he done 
the stripping, the medal wouldn't have 
been significant to him. 

Kunze—the only actor in the plot whose 
part would put him in contact with out- 
siders, such as Mrs. Conklin—had_ prob- 
ably been chosen to give the crime a 
German, rather than an Irish, back- 
ground, It took a certain type of mind 
to think of such a touch—a mind like 
that of Sullivan the lawyer. 

Schuettler virtually took up residence 
inside of Sullivan’s skull, there to watch 
the wheels go around. Thus he resolved 
the puzzle of the stingy ice magnate 
who ordered new name cards when he 
still had a large supply of unused old 
ones, 

Sullivan, the lawyer, had instructed 
O'Sullivan, the iceman, to order new 
cards in anticipation of the murder so 
that in case the old card that Kunze 
presented to Dr. Cronin fell into the 
hands of the police, O'Sullivan could al- 
ways point to the fact that a genuine 
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messenger from him would have carried 
a new card. O'Sullivan, therefore, had 
begun to ripen for Schuettler’s rack. 

Schuettler still wanted to lay eyes on 
the ungainly white horse. He wondered 
if it was under blankets in a livery stable 
run by some Irishman friendly to the 
murderers. He began to go over some of 
the ground already covered by Big Dan 
Coughlin. He came to the livery stable of 
Patrick Dinan, who employed the nerv- 
ous little man whose story to Captain 
Schaack Big Dan had discounted. 

Schuettler immediately spotted his 
horse. Why, he demanded of Dinan, 
hadn't the animal been reported to the 
police? 

“Detective Coughlin hired that horse 
for a friend the night Dr. Cronin dis- 
appeared,” said Dinan. 

“What!” 

“Yes. He told me not to say anything 
to anybody because people might get the 
idea that the horse had something to do 
with the Dr. Cronin business.” 

“What did Coughlin’s friend look 
like?” 

“He was a German-speaking fellow.” 

“In a yellow overcoat?” 

“Why, yes, in a yellow overcoat.” 

Dinan’s employe, the nervous litte 
man, broke in. “I told Captain Schaack 
about it,” he said. “He told me I would 
hear from him. I never did.” 

Schaack explained to Schuettler that 
Big Dan had dismissed the stable em- 
ploye’s story on the grounds that the 
man was crazy. 

“He's not crazy at all,” said Schuettler. 
“In fact, he’s much smarter than some 
people right here in the department.” 

The involvement of Big Dan Coughlin 
in the murder plot cleared up two more 
points. It had been Coughlin who had 
plucked the hairs from Dr. Cronin's 
brush, discarded them and then come in 
with a negative report, It had been 
Coughlin who had told the barber, 
Wisch, to say that Dr. Cronin’s hair had 
been unlike that found in the trunk. 


‘TRUE MAGAZINE 


“ 


Kunze, the man in the yellow over- 
coat, cracked on the rack. Sullivan, 
O'Sullivan and Coughlin, clansmen all, 
had decided to put Dr. Cronin out of 
the way after the physician had split the 
Clan by his charges against Sullivan and 
other big shots. They had hired Kunze, 
Cooney and Burke to take care of the 
details. 

Sullivan, the smart one, had kept him- 
self sufficiently removed from the me- 
chanics of the plot to avoid getting 
sucked into the police net. Cooney, the 
blarney specialist, put distance between 
himself and Justice. The Blind Goddess 
had to be satisfied with life sentences for 
O'Sullivan, Coughlin and Burke. Kunze 
got off with three years. 

O'Sullivan and Burke died in prison. 
Kunze got a new trial and an acquittal. 
Then Big Dan Coughlin hired himself 
some fine legal talent. He, too, got a 
new trial, The verdict was one of acquit- 
tal. It outstunk the stockyards. 


Big Dan opened a saloon, A man 
with a taste for irony, he chose a location 
directly beneath the office in the Opera 
House Block once occupied by Dr. 
Cronin. Occasionally Herr Michael 
Schaack—in mufti, and no longer a cap- 
tain—would drop in for a schooner. 
Schaack had been dismissed from the 
force as a result of his performance in 
the Cronin case. 

Big Dan Coughlin’s business boomed. 
The barflies liked to listen to him brag 
how money would buy anything, even a 
jury. He leaked from the mouth so much 
that the state’s attorney’s office got him 
indicted for jury bribing. Big Dan bought 
a white suit and a pith helmet and beat 
it straight to the jungles of South Amer- 
ica. There, after so many years with Cap- 
tain Schaack, he no doubt found the in- 
tellectual life stimulating. In 1911, 
Coughlin’s wife said something that the 
state’s attorney's office had long wanted 
to say. “Big Dan,” she announced, “is 
dead.”—Alan Hynd 
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The Satchel Man 
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motion of his arm and hesitates again— 
causing the ball to more or less hang in 
midair for a split second. “I gotta thou- 
sand pitches,” Paige will tell you, matter- 
of-factly. 

Even more remarkable, Paige can 
throw any pitching style: overhand, side- 
arm and submarine style—pitching a 
whole game in any given style, or mixing 
them up. His Cleveland team-mate, Bob 
Feller, admitted to me he never knew a 
pitcher who could throw from so many 
angles in so many styles. Most pitchers 
are content with an overhand and side- 
arm minus the obtuse angles. “If I tried 
to throw the way Paige does,” confessed 
Feller, “I'd wrench my arm out, How he 
does it, I don’t know.” 

The answer is that Paige is what Har- 
lem calls a freak man. He is an athletic 
genius who has adapted a deadpan 
clownish manner to the craft of pitching. 
A natural-born comedian with both 
tongue and body, Satch has used both to 
keep the batter off balance. Even when 
he cracks a joke, Paige is cunningly 
scheming to outwit the batter, Some years 
ago Paige was pitching to a great Negro 
hitter. There were two out and the bases 
were loaded. Paige began gibbering 
strangely at the batter between pitches— 
and soon had the batter laughing. It was 
easy thereafter to strike him out. Later 
the batter confessed: “He started telling 
me jokes in bad Spanish, and I couldn't 
help laughing. I shoulda known he had a 
ulterior motive.” 


For no mere clown could hang up 
the records that Satchel Paige could point 
to if the Negro teams kept sound records. 
Only in recent years have these been 
officially recorded—and even now they 
are none too reliable, being mostly com- 
piled by the players themselves in board- 
ing houses. Thus a boarding-house hitter 
hits a steady .500 to .600, and a pitcher 
rarely loses. 

Satchel, not too good at figures, prob- 
ably has pitched in a couple of hundred 
games a year now for the past twenty-one 
years. He has won a great many more 
than he has lost; when he relied mostly 
on his fast ball, he averaged a dozen 
strikeouts a game. He has struck out as 
many as twenty-one men in a game, and 
has pitched a “hatful of no hitters’— 
many against inferior company, of course. 
He has played regularly for thirty teams 
he can remember, including the House of 
David, for whom he burned them in 
under a classy mustache, being unable to 
raise a beard. The number of teams for 
whom he has chucked free-lance can 
never be computed by even an Einstein. 
One season he pitched for a Bismarck, 
N. D., team of white and black, which 
met the cream of the Midwest minor 
leagues and the colored big leagues. This 
remarkable outfit, paced by Paige and led 
hy Mayor Neil Churchill of Bismarck, 
won 109 out of a season’s schedule of 110 
games, One month, Paige appeared in 
twenty-nine games—including relief roles. 
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“No man has pitched before so many 
customers to sO many great hitters,” 
Paige allows himself to be quoted. 

‘This may be open to doubtful dispute. 

For Paige has not only pitched to the 
elite of the colored leagues, but has 
played ball in North, Central and South 
America—or the “islands” as Harlem calls 
the lands off the Caribbean. Since he 
grew to be big box office, he has barn- 
stormed every fall with the Satchel Paige 
All-Stars, playing exhibitions with aggre- 
gations like Dizzy Dean’s All-Stars and 
more recently Bobby Feller’s All-Stars. 

During these games, in which Paige 
met the sluggers of both major white 
leagues, our sepia superman more than 
held his own. In one night game against 
Dean’s .325 lineup, the score stood 0-0 in 
the tenth. Paige announced: “Mr. Dean, 
if you ain't gonna give us no runs, we 
ain’t gonna give you no runs. Better get 
beds and coflee, we are playin’ all night.” 
In that inning Dean tripled. “Mr. Dean,” 
Paige turned to third and said, “better 
take a good rest—you ain't getting no 
further.” Paige was as good as his word. 
His team won in the thirteenth, 1-0. 
Paige has fared equally well more re- 
cently against Bobby Feller’s All-Stars. 
Last fall in one game Feller struck out 
seventeen, Paige sixteen. No wonder 
Dizzy Dean once remarked: “Paige and I 
would be worth $250,000 to any major 
league club, We'd win sixty games and 
the pennant between us.” 

Paige’s comment was simple. “I'd win 
sixty.” 

As far as can be ascertained, the Satchel 
man was born in a shantyhouse in Mo- 
bile, Alabama, sometime in the past. 
There has been much controversy about 
the date of his birth. Officially Satch puts 
it at September 18, 1908—although he has 
also set the date as September 22, 1908, 
and July 17, 1908. While Satch prefers to 
remain a perpetual 40, there are those 
like sports expert Dan Daniel who tag 
Satch as pushing his middle 50's. Satch’s 
draft card and mother—Mrs. Tula Paige, 
sull alive at 78 or 79 in Mobile—say Satch 
is 44. The chances are Satch doesn’t know 
and his ma does. 

Satch’s dad was a landscaper, and Satch 
was the third youngest in a family of 
cight—five of them girls. Satch’s youngest 
brother was tragically drowned on a 
Great Lakes boat; and his eldest brother, 
now 59, is Deacon of a Mobile Baptist 
Church, Only one of Satch’s brothers was 
an athlete: Wilson (Paddlefoots) Paige, 
who pitched and caught (not at the same 
time but he was fast) for the Mobile 
Bears. Wilson is 44, according to brother 
Satch. He is now a finisher in a Kansas 
City laundry. 

Satch says his boyhood was happy be- 
cause he could swim, fish in the bay out- 
side his house, play ball, and had plenty 
to eat and a roof to sleep under—and 
there were plenty of brothers and sisters 
to shield him from the drudging work 
of the southern underprivileged. 

Education and Satch had but brief 
contacts. “Life on the campus was 
rugged,” Satch reminisces, “what with 
the rock throwin’. We'd run the kids from 
another part of town out when they came 
after our girls.” 

Nobody seems to agree on Satch’s debut 


in professional baseball. He definitely 
shone in schoolboy and sandlot games, 
and in 1927 or 1928 he was either lured 
into baseball by a scout for the Chatta- 
nooga Black Lookouts or came down 
from the dusty stands during a Lookout 
stand in Mobile and begged for a chance. 
After fogging them in for batting prac- 
tice and setting back the flapping ears 
of the amazed batters, Satch was hired 
for about $60 a month plus keep on the 
road. His mother, who thought baseball 
sinful, refused to let him go to Chatta- 
nooga. She relented under pressure of a 
small bonus (unusual in colored baseball 
even today). She has never seen her pride 
play. 

It should be noted parenthetically that 
while the Lookouts managed to fit the 
slender phone pole in a uniform, there 
was trouble finding spiked shoes, size 
fourteen, for his bargelike tootsies. There 
was talk of tacking two pairs of shoes to- 
gether, or mounting spikes on skis. Satch 
played in broken-down street shoes with 
spikes attached till the special boots were 
completed. He was nicknamed Satchel- 
foots by his teammates. The years short- 
ened it to Satchelfoot, then to Satchel, 
Satchmo and Satch. He himself has 
doubled the final “1” as evidenced from 
his personal card which advertises the 
Leroy (Satchell) Paige Tourist Home in 
Kansas City, Missouri. Satch himself puts 
it this way: “There are many sports 
writers who write about me who got 
bigger feet than me!” 


In traditional colored-ball style, 
Satch played the outfield for the Look- 
outs when he wasn't pitching three or 
four times a week (sometimes in double 
headers). “The idea is: when they knock 
out all the pitchers, they can send in the 
outfielders,” Satch explains. “When you 
get to be about fifty and slow up in the 
outfield, they puts you on first base.” 

After a year of burning them in against 
teams like the Monroe Black Shepherds 
and the Birmingham Black Barons and 
the other unorganized teams of what now 
constitute the Negro Southern League, 
Satch began what has undoubtedly be- 
come the greatest jumping record in 
athletic history. He left the Lookouts for 
the Barons and presumably a few pre- 
cious dollars a month, plus a fishfry 
bonus every time he won a ball game. 
Does Satchel love fish! 

By this time his pitching prowess had 
spread around the colored hamlets of the 
South. Of it he says truthfully: “I had two 
speeds—hard and harder.” As his fame 
grew, so did the Paige flair for money and 
showmanship. When the New Orleans 
Black Pelicans offered Satch $85 a month 
plus a broken-down jalopy, he again 
leaped. 

The following spring the brilliant 
Pittsburgh Crawlfords descended on New 
Orleans to ape their white big-league 
counterparts. Negro baseball was not 
organized at the time, but the Crawfords 
had big-league class. 

Gus Greenlee, now ex-owner of the 
team, liked Satchel’s looks and Satch went 
up. Those being the hunger days of 
colored baseball, and cash deals being 
unknown, the Pelicans received box 
office concessions when the Crawfords 


came to town. Paige, in turn, was hiked 
to all of $100 a month plus expenses on 
the road, and as a bonus he was given a 
brand new shining flivver, painted a 
quiet beet red! 

This dreamboat became and remains 
to this day the symbol of Paige’s life. 
Where his fellow players were forced to 
bus it wearily between ball cities, Paige 
could drive from place to place—stay 
where he desired. This habit turned him 
into a “loner” and something of a prob- 
lem child. 

For as Paige began to terrorize the 
northern colored hitters, he developed 
idiosyncrasies which caused Gus Greenlee 
many headaches. On his way to a distant 
ballpark, or on his way to a ballpark a 
few blocks away, Satchel often fell prey 
to wayside lures, It seems he never could 
resist the attraction of a fishing hole, a 
game of chance, or a tavernful of female 
Paige enthusiasts. He’d even stop and 
pitch a rival game. If he showed up at all, 
he'd either forgotten it was his turn in 
the box, he’d overslept, suffered an attack 
of fried salmon, or his car had broken 
down and he’d had to stand by to protect 
its many chromed gimmicks from souve- 
nir-hunters. Once he informed Charles- 
ton he had run into a poor little dawe, 
and had had to rush it to the veterinarian 
where he stood by while the poor creature 
hovered between life and death. 

But when he was in there, Paige was 
poison to the batters and honey in the 
box office, so what could Greenlee do? 
Even when, in the early thirties, the Ne- 
groes organized the first colored leagues 
in existence—the Negro National and 
American Leagues—there wasn’t a rule 
that could hold Satchel. 

The Crawfords, with Satch in the box, 
were the same team which broke down 
the fences of tradition that surrounded 
white baseball. They played very fancy 
ball, utterly opposite to the deadpan, 
business-like baseball of the white leagues. 
Possibly it was hunger that drove them, 
but they thought it a weakness to use two 
hands in catching a ball, or to look at 
the receiver when whipping it around 
the infield. Fast as the wind and light on 
their toes, they played a kind of ballet 
baseball, took reckless chances on the 
basepaths and dove in the swan manner 
into bases whenever possible. “They 
played without the book,” Paige sums it 
up. “For fun.” 

There was Oscar Charleston who, as 
an added extra, goose-stepped rapidly in 
the Hitler manner to fly balls in the out- 
field, catching them with a sudden, light- 
ninglike stab, Oscar was master of the 
billiard bunt—making it backspin, or 
stop dead. Sometimes he’d bunt and try 
for four bases—hoping to draw wild 
throws. The 1,000-legged Showboat 
Thomas, one of the all-time first base- 
men, performed like a tapdancer at first 
base and looked better at times than Hal 
Chase himself. In the slugging depart- 
ment, the Crawfords had Josh Gibson. 
Josh was a catcher and able to hold Paige 
without having his arm torn off. Gibson 
ranks with Gehrig; he hit home runs in 
every major league ballpark before he 
passed away recently. Paige, who has 
pitched against almost every great white 
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hitter of recent days but Ruth, says this 
of Gibson: “I’m sorry I couldn’t pitck 
against Ruth, but Josh was the only man 
I knew who could hit a ball out of the 
park with one hand.” 

Satchel, catching the spirit of the Craw- 
fords, decided to play it dumb. He would 
look vacantly at third, then suddenly 
throw to first across his body without 
looking and pick off a victim. Or he could 
throw to second without turning around. 

He even put his feet into it. Cranking 
up like a contortionist, Satchel would un- 
crank, then wind up again in a different 
position. He'd rear back till he lay almost 
horizontal, then bring up that lengthy 
brogan till it nearly kicked the sky. This 
would blot out Satchel and the ballpark 
behind. Then suddenly, a white streak 
from behind the size fourteens—and the 
ball would be nestling in the catcher’s 
glove. “It looked like an aspirin tablet,” is 
said to have originated from Paige's 
pretzel-chucked fireball. He can chuck it, 
too, hard and true, with both feet planted 
on the ground, disdainfully catching the 
batter off balance. 

Negro baseball, organized into two 
leagues of six teams apiece and playing 
in major-league parks, caught on. East- 
West Classics, Dream Games and World 
Series were instituted. Teams played 
about eight-five games a season—mostly at 
night—plus as many exhibition games. 
Crowds to watch Paige perform averaged 
from 9,000 to 20,000. Paige grew more 
temperamental as his ego expanded. The 
customers knew that if Satch pitched, 
they'd get a good show—if he turned up. 

With each increase in salary, Paige's 
cars improved, The red flivver was traded 
for a more impressive chugger, immacu- 
lately white, except for the dainty letter- 
ing in red on the doors: “SATCHEL 
PAIGE—WORLD’S GREATEST 
PITCHER.” By and by, Satch graduated 
to (used) Cadillacs, which have long past 
been his favorites, except for a postwar 
switch to the Lincoln Continental. 

In 1934, the story goes, Satchel drove 
all night from Pittsburgh in a new car to 
toil in a double header at the Yankce 
Stadium against the Philadelphia Stars. 
Instead of catching some precious rest at 
a hotel, Satch drew up alongside the curb 
at 137th Street and 7th Avenue—the heart 
of Harlem—and fell asleep on some sort 
of sleeping berth he'd installed in the car, 
lulled by the car radio. Harlem tiptoed 
by, and that afternoon Satch pitched one 
of the best games of his career, against 
Slim Jones, another fine Negro pitcher. 
In the tenth with the score 1-1, Satch 
found himself with two on base, thanks to 
perfect bunts by speedy opponents, An- 
noyed, he announced forthwith the next 
three men would bite the dust. Which 
they did—on nine straight pitched strikes! 
Buck Leonard, a hitter of renown, was a 
victim, Satch’s team won the game in the 


next inning. 
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Equal to his car appetite of that period, 
was Satch’s inner hungerings. Those long 
legs and arms took filling, and he’d think 
nothing of lunching between innings 
(after rising at noon) on a dozen hot dogs 
and a vat of pop. After the game he was 
said to think nothing of supping off a 
half cold turkey and whole watermelon. 
He didn’t smoke and drank only a little 
wine. 

One day sportswriter Haskell Cohen 
asked Satchel how he kept in condition. 
“That's easy,” Satch replied. “I eat only 
fried foods.” 

About 1935 Paige solved everything 
for all concerned by becoming the first 
major leaguer of any color to jump to 
tropical baseball in the banana leagues. 
He felt he’d gone as far as he could in 
American baseball, and the tropics of- 
ered Money with a Capital §, 

-aige took a liking to the emotional 
game as played in the torrid zone. He 
liked to play it deadpan among the excit- 
able Caribbeans; he was a sort of Great 
Black Father from the Beisbol Heavens 
of North America. He liked the way the 
fans, inveterate gamblers, showered you 
with money after a fine play. He was” 
adored by the lady conga dancers, who im- 
proved his languid conga bump. He even 
learned a little Spanish, which he still 
“hears better than he speaks.” At first, of 
course, he couldn’t understand the lan- 
guage at all. “Speak English,” he once 
called pleadingly during a game to his 
jabbering teammates. “I is with you!” 


Tt was the tropics which cured. Paige 
of playing the outfield when not pitch- 
ing. One day a garden hose close to where 
Paige was playing, moved, hissed and 
squirmed away. Thereafter he moved to 
first. 

For some years Paige languished in the 
ballparks of the “islands,” playing in 
Puerto Rico, Cuba, Mexico, Caracas, 
Brazil, Trinidad and points south. From 
time to time he’d turn up in his native 
country, pitch free lance and then dis- 
appear. On these occasions he'd bill him- 
self as “Satchel Paige—Guaranteed to 
Suike Out the First Nine Men.” More 
often than not, he’d make good his word. 

He is deadly for three innings even 
today, as witness his setting down Hen- 
rich, Berra and DiMaggio when he first 
pitched against the Yankees in his Sta- 
dium debut this past season for Cleve- 
land, 

Against weak opposition, before he 
came up to the major leagues in July, 
Paige would really put on a show, With 
none out he would deliberately fill the 
bases. Then he'd call in his outfielders 
and send them to the dugout. After which 
he’d announce he would strike out the 
next three men—and do so! 

In 1940 Satchel grew tired of the 
tropics, fried pineapple and plantain and 
decided to be a good boy and return to 
organized baseball. While he was gone, 
he had been traded by the Pittsburgh 
Crawfords (who had meanwhile shifted 
their franchise to Toledo) for an $800 
debt and a handful of players to the 
Newark Eagles. The leagues had more- 
over passed some hard rules banning a 
player given to contract jumping. The 
Eagles had taken the extra precaution of 


enjoining Paige by sherifl from playing 
in the East except for the Eagles. 
Somehow Paige, with his many angles, 
managed to pitch his way through the 
legal obstructions and wind up the prop- 
erty of the Kansas City Monarchs of 
Kansas City, Missouri. The Monarchs, 
under the quiet management of Tom 
Baird and G. O. Wilkerson, had a knack 
with Satch—probably operating under the 
principle that letting him have his own 
way was the best way to control him. 
Satchel settled down, and toed the mark 
—when it pleased him. He might skip a 
scheduled game in Washington of a Sun- 
day to slip over to Baltimore and pitch 
for $500, thus emptying the Washington 
ballpark, or maybe refuse to pitch in the 


All-Star Colored Game held yearly in’ 


Chicago for peanuts. But for the most 
part he behaved, 

When the war came Satch played all 
the Army bases, and was on the verge of 
being called when hostilities ended. Chief 
result of his war experiences was that the 
Monarchs, at his wishes, purchased him 
a Cessna. Piloted by Wilkie Wilkerson, 
his owner’s son and an ex-Army pilot, 
Satch began flying to ballparks, This gave 
him extra sleep and also had the psycho- 
logical impact of an eagle swooping down 
on the enemy. “We always buzzed the 
field where we could,” said -aige. “It got 
‘em rattled beforehand.” 

On July 7 of this year with dramatic 
suddenness, Bill Veeck of the Cleveland 
Indians announced the purchase of 
Paige’s contract [rom the Monarchs and 
the signing of the Satchel man for a gen- 
crous, unnamed figure. In secret session 
Paige had thrown fifty balls to Manager 
Lou Boudreau of which not more than 
“three were out of the strike zone.” Hank 
Greenberg, one of the club owners, was 
present. 


Since Veeck is buseball’s showiest of 
showmen, the signing of Paige was sus- 
pected to be a publicity stunt. But the 
Clevelands scotched this by insisting that 
they had been seeking a seasoned relief 
hurler for months, and Paige—whom 
Feller, himself, vouched was untouchable 
for a minimum of three innings—would 
exactly fill the bill. 

From Paige’s point of view the signing 
fitted in exactly with his plans, too. He 
had saved a little money, but his earnings 
were falling off in colored baseball, He 
was slowing up. He longed to put his 
name in the big-league record books be- 
fore he hung up his spikes. And like the 
deus ex machina he imagines himself, he 
fitted right in with the Cleveland pen- 
nant hopes. “If they'd signed me two days 
earlier,” he told me, “Cleveland would 
have been five games ahead of the league. 
'll save them, though.” At the time Cleve- 
land was in first place. 

If Paige was nervous in his major- 
league debut he didn’t show it. He had 
faced plenty of big leaguers before 
packed houses in the past. He did what 
was expected of him, and at the moment 
of preparing this epic on him, he was out 
there fulfilling his vow to “save the 
Indians.” Singlehanded, of course. Single- 
handed, that is, with the help of both 
feet. In a 6-5 tussle with the Bronx 
Bombers he pitched the sixth and seventh 
innings—both scorcless. 

Of course, a man cannot be expected 
to overcome a lifetime of kingly irregu- 
larity just because he's made the big time. 
When it rained on a Friday in New York, 
washing out the game, the Satchel man 
did not put in an appearance at the 
House that Ruth Built. The rest of the 
Indians did. Thus he was caught napping 
—perhaps literally—in his hotel room 
while the team entrained earlier than 


Once a Dodger, Always a Dodger 


It happened more than four decades ago, on the afternoon of June 28,1907. The 
locale was the New York City playing field of the New York Yankees. The invading 
baseball club was the Washington Senators, 

There was no particular indication that a most peculiar kind of baseball history 
was about to be made. But there unfolded in this game a personal performance that 
is remembered to this day. The New York catcher (whose name you will learn ina 
minute) had thirteen bases stolen on him. 

A Washington sports writer chronicled that the catcher was throwing so poorly 
“that all a man had to do to put through a steal was to start. Washington players 
soon discovered that as a thrower the catcher was many chips shy,” he went on to 
relate, “and they paused in their travels merely long enough to get breath.” 

Another chronicler figured that the catching profession had been set back at least 
a quarter of a century by the performance. Still another estimated that the backstop 
had sent more balls into the outfield than Washington, which scored a 16-to-5 victory. 

One recorder took the view that the Yankee catcher’s feat was akin to genius 
because both Second Baseman Williams and Shortstop Elberfield were excellent 
defensive players and it took real talent to get the ball consistently out of their reach, 

Seven of the Senators to go to bat that day stole bases and, before the afternoon 
was over, each was regarded as a sissy if he confined his larceny to only one base. 
Rightfielder Ganley swiped -hree, Third Baseman Delehanty two, Second Baseman 
Anderson two, Shortstop Altzer two and Centertielder Jones two. 

Some scribes, not wishing to be too mean, agreed that one of the New York back- 
stop's throws, a peg to third base, had been rather close. In fact, one thought the man 
should have been called out, intimating that the umpire had got so into the habit of 
calling runners safe that he had automatically made his decision. 

The moral to all this? 

Well, it happens that the New York catcher was Branch Rickey, proving a guy 
can have a real bad day and get to be president of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

—Harold Helfer 
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man, here’s 
something that 

will interest you. Not a magic formula—but 
something more substantial, more practical. 

Of course, you've got to pay the price, study 
earnestly. Still, wouldn’t it be worth while for 
a brief period—provided the rewards were 
good—a salary of $4,000 to $10,000? An ac- 
countant’s duties are interesting, varied, of 
real worth to his employer. He has standing. 

Why not, like so many before you, let 
LaSalle’s Problem Method start you climbing? 

Suppose you could work in a large ac 
counting firm under the personal supervision 
of an expert accountant—solving easy prob- 
lems at first, then more difficult ones. With 
his advice, soon you’d master them all. 

That's what LaSalle’s Problem Method 
gives you. You cover Principles, Systems, In- 
come Tax, Auditing, Cost Accounting, Busi- 
ness Law, Organization, Finance—right on up 
through C.P.A. preparation. You progress as 
rapidly as you care to—start cashing in while 
still learning. 

Will recognition come? You know success 
does come to the man really trained. Yes— 
trained accountants are the executives of to- 
morrow. 

For your own good, write for free 48-page 
book, “Accountancy, the Profession that Pays” 
—plus “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” a 
book which has helped many men. Mail the 
coupon NOW. 

Over 2800 C.P.A.’s among LaSalle alumni 
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I want to be an accountant. Send me, 
without cost or obligation, the 48-page 
book, “Accountancy, the Profession that 
Pays, and full information abour your 
accountancy training program—also “Ten 
Years’ Promotion ia One.” 
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scheduled for Boston, where it was start- 
ing a series on Saturday. It cost Satchel 
a fifty-buck fine, which manager Bou- 
dreau hopes will remind his angular 
pitcher that rules are rules and trains run 
in the rain even if some ball players don’t. 
An apparently chastened Paige drawled: 
“T didn’t mean it. P'll-know better next 
time.” 

The fine may have hurt Satchel’s feel- 
ings, but didn’t bother his arm a bit. A 
couple of weeks later he got his first 
chance to start a game, against Washing- 
ton. Before the largest night crowd in 
Cleveland baseball history, 72,434 howl- 
ing fans, the guy a lot of “experts” said 
was too old for the majors hurled the 
Indians into the tense American League 
lead with a 5-3 win. 

Paige has been blessed with the consti- 
tution of a skinny bull. He claims he has 
never had a sore arm, although there is 
some indication he suffered one a while 
back. He believes largely in the curative 
powers of heat. “I use boiling water as 
hot as I can stand on my arm if it gets 
suff,” he prescribes. 

When I visited him in his room at a 
chromed Quaker City hotel, Paige woke 
up in his black-and-silver brocaded pa- 
jamas with a stiff leg. He went to a 
capacious traveling bag and drew out a 
hallton of Epsom salts, filled up a bath 
steaming hot, and then proceeded to 
dunk the sore member. After which he 
lay down and applied linament, then a 
portable sun lamp to the offending pipe- 
stem. 

1 noticed a terrible wound on the leg. 
“Spiked in Montgomery sliding into first 
when I was a kid,” he said briefly, “I put 
a basketweave on it and kep’ right on 
playin’. I always been used to takin’ care 
of myself, I don’t want no club trainer. 
L ain’t the kind of player that runs to a 
doctor the minute he gets a splinter.” 

Besides the complete hospital outfit 
(Paige seems to do everything medical 
but operate on himself), the case-sized 
valise contained about a dozen pairs of 
shoes, haberdashery, several natty suits, 
a barbershelf of ointments and toilet 
waters, a complete photographic outfit 
(minus darkroom), and hundreds of items 
too numerous to mention. 

With the new Paige has come a soli- 
darity in his home life. A few years ago 
Satch purchased a fourteen-room house 
with a couple of acres in Kansas City, 
Here he has set up a tourist home, in- 
stalled chickens, ducks, pigeons, twenty- 
seven dogs and a greens garden. He looks 
forward (when he hangs up his glove at 
50 or 60) to a larger farm in order to live 
the life of the country squire. 

An avid collector, Satch goes in for 
antique china and silverware, and fish- 
inw tackle besides rare old American told- 
ing money, He has a gun collection of 
over a hundred types of personal artil- 
lery, and besides being an expert skeet 
shot (92 out of 100 clay pigeons), every 
fall he goes hunting by air with Newt 
Joseph, old-time Negro ball star and now 
owner of the Monarch Taxicab Company 
of Kansas City. Satch intends someday to 
shoot tigers in South America. 

A skillful photographer, Satch oper- 
ates his own darkroom at his home in 
Kansas City; and he plays a mean guitar, 


both electric and ordinary, To this he 
adds the talents of electric piano operator 
and he is a pretty good tap dancer, It is 
said that in moments of melancholy he 
has been wont to retire to the privacy of 
a lone room to play and sing himself out 
of the blues, 

Despite his masklike, dark face, Satch 
is not an unhappy person, I found him 
quite an entertainer, with a drawling wit, 
given to making jokes mostly against his 
own egotism. He likes to put on a one- 
man Will Rogers sort of show, filled with 
philosophic pitches right over the com- 
mon-senseé pan. 

The romantic side of Paige is wrapped 
in a seemly cloak of secrecy. He seems 
to have been once-married and once- 
divorced and now is in possession of a 
handsome girl friend named Lahoma 
Long, whom he intends to marry before 
he’s 55 if the woman will have any of him. 
He seems very devoted to Lahoma, who 
has become Satchel’s business manager. 
For the first time in his life Satchel has 
been saving money, despite what he de- 
scribes as his “forty-five-cent income tax.” 

Oddly in his career, Satchel has never 
had any trouble in the South, or with 
umpires, Aside from occasional brushes 
with fellow players, whom he has been 
said, in the past, to chase with a bat when 
violently irritated, and his distaste for 
sherifls armed with papers, Satch has 
been most peace Joving. “You only get an 
umpire mad when you dispute him,” he 
says. “He may be right at that, man.” 

A year or so ago Satch consented to 
return to the South to tour with the 
Monarchs for the first time since his 
rookie days, “I found there wasn’t so 
much ‘Yes sirring!’ and ‘No. sirring!’ 
Things was different. The war did that.” 

While the battering down of the Jim 
Crow ballpark fences has been a Godsend 
for the individual colored player, it must 
be admitted that it has played hock with 
organized colored baseball. Attendances 
have fallen off seriously. Last July when 
Paige relieved for the Indians in Wash- 
ington, the colored stands in nearby 
Baltimore—always a splendid colored 
ball town—were nearly empty. Everybody 
had gone to Washington in hopes Paige 
would pite h. 

Things are so bad around New York 
that the New York Black Yankees now 
call Rochester their home town; while 
the New York Cuban Giants, owned by 
Alexander Pompez, are thinking of 
throwing in the sponge, along with 
Paige's old team, the Newark Eagles. 

Colored club owners are hoping 
when colored ball players are no longer 
a novelty in the white leagues, that Negro 
baseball will again seek its true level. For 
there were times, with Paige pitching on 
an eastern swing, when the Monarchs 
were good for a $100,000 draw. The 
Negro Drezm Game has drawn 43,000. 

But Paige and the others who went up 
have been great shots in the arm for the 
colored people of the world, I saw an old 
colored woman step up to Paige and with 
tears in her eyes, say: “Thank you, 
Satchel. You done a lot for all of us.” 
Satchel knew what she meant, and from 
his graff “I am a lucky man,” muttered 
in reply, | know he was aware of what she 
meant.—Ted Shane 


The Live Art of Stalking 


[Continued from page 59] 


off into the main canyon from which we 
had just come, and work up to the side 
canyon where the ram lay, staying in the 
heavy timber along the bottom on the 
opposite side from him. 

Jf the terrain actually was the way it 
appeared to be through our binoculars, 
I'd be able to shoot the old boy off the 
point from the bottom of the canyon, as 
he'd be only about 200 yards away. 

To execute the plan, we had to drop 
some 1,500 feet down into the main 
gorge, go up to the side canyon, then 
sneak along through the heavy timber 
for about three-quarters of a mile to a 
place across from the ram. When at last 
we were opposite the point, I crept 
quietly to where I could peer out of the 
timber. My ram was still there, but he 
had changed his position and I could see 
only his head with its great, curling 
horns. If I shot and hit, I’d ruin the scalp 
for mounting. If I shot and missed, the 
ram could run up the point and I'd 
never see him again. 

What to do? Again we went back 
through the timber the way we'd come, 
and, around a bend in the canyon and 
out of sight of the ram, we crossed the 
muddy stream and came back toward 
him. ‘Then we climbed about 500 feet to 

- the point opposite. Finally, after all these 
hours of labor and suspense, I stuck my 
head over and there lay my prize, his big 
broad rump toward me, calm, unsuspect- 
ing, within very easy rifle shot. As I write 
this, his big head gazes down from above 
the fireplace in my trophy room, looking 
just the way he did on that September 
afternoon up there on the canyon of 
Chocolate Creek. 


TRUE MAGAZINE 


“ 


That was a fairly typical stalk. The 
animal must first be located. Then you 
must decide if it will stay put. The next 
step is to work out the route of the stalk. 
See the animal before it sees you, stay 
out of his sight, and never give him your 
wind. 

In no other type of hunting does the 
excitement last so long as in stalking 
mountain game on the rim of the world. 
As you sneak nearer, you think of all the 
things that could ruin everything—an un- 
predictable move of the game that leaves 
you suddenly revealed, a shift of the wind, 
the inadvertent spooking of an animal 
which in turn might frighten your game. 
I've seen old-timers in other types of hunt- 
ing become so anxious in the last minutes 
of a stalk that they were practically help- 
less when it came time to shoot. 


But before we get into this any 
further, let me explain how stalking dif- 
fers from still-hunting and tracking, as 
there seems to be confusion about this, 

A still-hunter walks carefully in wooded 
game country, traveling up or across the 
wind, always alert to spot game at close 
range before it sees him. On the other 
hand, a tracker follows the trail of a par- 
ticular animal and attempts to stay on or 
near this trail until he sees or jumps his 
game. 

In the West, much of the canyon coun- 
try is so rough, brushy, and rocky that 
deer can neither be still-hunted nor 
tracked. The usual method of hunting 
there is to barge along the side of a 
canyon watching the other side. About all 
this can be called is jump-hunting. It 
works because some deer will get so nerv- 
ous that the sight of a gunner on the 
other side of the canyon will make them 
move. Here is where you must have a flat- 
shooting, scope-sighted rifle. With any- 
thing else you're poorly armed. 


...and so as a token of our esteem, Dimock, 
here it is—a key of your own to the men’s room.” 
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Stalking is something clse again, As we 
have seen, its essence simply means locat- 
ing game before it sees you, then manag- 
ing to get close enough for a shot without 
alarming it. No one can stalk something 
he cannot see, and consequently stalking 
is for the most part confined to the hunt- 
ing of mountain and plains animals 
wild sheep, Rocky Mountain goats, cari- 
bou, grizzly bears and antelope. 

Now and then forest animals will be 
above timberline for part of the season 
or in country open enough where they 
can be seen, and then they can be stalked. 
I have stalked black bears, bull elk, 
moose, and even mule and whitetail deer. 
In the highlands of Scotland, the British 
red deer (which are related to our elk or 
wapiti) are found on the wild, open 
moors, which, in pictures anyway, look 
like the tundra country above timberline 
in the Yukon and Alaska, but with 
heather instead of the ground birch 
known as bug brush in the Far North. 

The method used by the famous Scot- 
tish deerstalkers, who are surely among 
the world’s best, is just about what it is 
in Wyoming, the Canadian Rockies or 
anywhere else. They locate the game, de- 
cide if the head is worth shooting, then 
go alter it. 

In mountain or plains country no one 
can be much of a stalker until he learns 
how to use a binocular, Most deer hunters 
use a glass only to see if a deer already 
located is a legal buck or not. The stalker, 
on the other hand, usually finds his game 
with a binocular. To him, this instru- 
ment, plus a thorough knowledge of its 
use, is more important than the rifle. IE 
game can be located and the route of the 
stalk doped out, the skillful stalker can 
usually get close enough to shoot his 
trophy with almost any sort of rifle. 

For the clear air of the plains and 
mountains where stalking is usually done, 
you need a glass of higher power than is 
ordinarily recommended. Whereas the 
eastern whitetail hunter is probably best 
suited with a 6- or 7-power glass, the 
stalker should not use a binocular of less 
than 8 power. For years I used a Bausch & 
Lomb 8x30, but now I am using a 9x35 
of the same make, which for my money, 
considering its bulk, lightness, field of 
view, brilliance and definition, is the 
world’s best mountain glass, 

To illustrate: In the fall of 1946 a 
friend and I were glassing some Mexican 
mountains for desert bighorn sheep when 
my friend said quietly: “I see an animal 
over there on that second ridge.” With 
his 6-power binocular it was simply an 
“animal,” species and sex undetermined. 
I turned my 9-power glass on the critter 
and instantly could tell that it was a 
desert bighorn ram with a three-fourths 
curl. For a time I used a 10x50 Zeiss, a 
fine brilliant glass, but heavy and bulky. 
The German 10x50 Hensoldt, made in 
the American zone, is also a grand stalk- 
ing instrument that is flat and convenient 
to carry because of its roof-prism con- 
struction. 

The first step in locating game is to sit 
down in a spot that commands likely 
country, then look it over with the naked 
eye in case something is standing out in 
plain sight. Next go over the country sec- 
tion by section with your binocular, care- 


fully, Over there a mile or so is a black 
spot. Is it a stump, a rock, or a grizzly? 
At the head of the slide at the bottom of 
that great cliff is a patch of white. Is it 
snow or a goat? Down in the timber by 
the creek there is something white. It 
may be a dead limb, but it might also be 
the polished ivory antlers of a bull moose. 

I remember an occasion when I was 
trying to find some sheep. After a half 
hour or so of careful glassing, I located 
five brown spots about two miles away 
against gray slide rock, The way the spots 
were distributed looked to me like a 
bunch of sheep lying down, but they 
might be stones that had fallen from a 
cliff above. For absolute steadiness I laid 
the glasses on a big flat rock and watched 
those brown spots. Presently I saw one 
move a few feet. I knew then that I was 
looking at sheep. Since all the spots were 
about the same size, the inference was 
that they were rams. Finally I began to 
fancy that I could see horns on a couple 
of the sheep, but the distance was so great 
that I couldn’t make up my mind whether 
L actually did see the horns or just wished 
I was seeing them. At length the sheep 
that had got out of its bed moved a few 
vards until I could see it in silhouette, its 
curling horns black against the sky, They 
were rams, then. 


In a case like this, when game is lo- 
cated at a great distance, a good spotting 
scope is just about a necessity. With the 
wide field of the binoculars, game can be 
located and sex determined, but not 
much can be told about the heads. If 
your guide carries a spotting scope, de- 
tails of the horns or antlers can be picked 
up at amazing distances, S« ottish deer- 
stalkers use draw-tube telescopes of from 
20 to 30 power. I believe though that 
American prismatic spotting scopes of 
from 20 to 26 power are far superior in 
brilliance, field and definition. I’ll never 
hunt mountain game again without one 
—the saving in wear and tear on my legs 
is too great. 

Up in northern British Columbia one 
time, using 8- and 10-power glasses, a 
companion and | stared at a black spot 
about three miles away. It was bound to 
be either a bear or a moose, but as we 
watched it moving about just above 
timberline, we could not be sure, so we 
brought up the 20-power spotting scope. 
Instantly we could tell it was a bear. My 
companion made the long stalk, came out 
on the other side of the canyon opposite 
the bruin and gathered it in. 

Half of the art of stalking lies in locat- 
ing the game and seeing it belore it sees 
you. About a fourth lies in knowing what 
ihe animal is doing or going to do, The 
rest lies in selecting the route of the stalk 
with the habits and senses of the animal 
in mind. 

A sheep, for instance, can see like an 
eagle, and above all the stalker must stay 
out of the sheep's sight. The sheep also 
has a fairly good nose, but poor ears. The 
caribou and the grizzly see very poorly, 
but have an acute sense of smell. Appar- 
ently the caribou doesn’t hear very well, 
but all bears have ears like bats. 

I remember one very screwy yet success- 
ful stalk for a big male grizzly in the 
Yukon, when all conditions were*wrong, 
yet we got the bear. Johnny Johnson, who 


guided Grancel Fitz on his Dall-sheep 
hunt, and I had garnered a couple of 
record bull caribou in a big basin above 
timberline one morning and were en- 
gaged in packing the heads up to the 
horses high on a ridge above. We paused 
to get our wind about halfway up and I 
began idly looking over the far end of the 
basin with my binocular. 

Presently I saw a black spot that looked 
like a burned stump. It could not be a 
stump, however, since we were far above 
timberline. Then my blackened stump 
began to move slowly toward us, and I 
knew it was a bear. I handed the glass to 
Johnny. 

“See what I see?” 

“Yes, a big beer.” (Johnny always said 
“beer” for “bear” and it used to give me 
a start to hear him say: “Let’s go out and 
get ourselves a beer.”) 

Conditions could not have been worse. 
We had no cover. The wind was blowing 
in the general direction of the bear. Prob- 
ably what had brought him into the basin 
was the smell of caribou blood. 

For a moment we watched the bear, 
hoping that he would continue to come 
our way; but presently he stopped, sat 
down, thought things over, then turned 
and ambled slowly off directly away from 
us, 

There was only one thing to do—run 
like the devil toward the bear but to one 
side, so our scent would blow past him. 
We could only hope the wind would not 
eddy, and that he would not see us. Keep- 
ing well to the left of the animal, we ran 
uphill through the soggy tundra as fast 
us we could travel. When we were about 
half a mile from the bear, he sat down 
once more, again thought things over. 
We both stopped and remained frozen. 

Soon the bear ambled off, but before 
long he decided he'd have a nap. He 
found himself a soft hollow and lay 
down. As we drew nearer, we could drop 
into the bottom of a little glacial creek 
and stay out of his sight as long as he was 
lying down, but we were getting closer 
now and had to travel without making 
noise. We were about 300 yards from 
Ursus horriblis, with Johnny out of sight 
behind a cutbank, when the beast rose 
up and looked right at me. I didn’t want 
to open the party at that range if I could 
get closer, so I stopped in my tracks. The 
bear watched me for what seemed like 
five minutes, but since I did not move, 
his poor eyes told him nothing and he 
decided I was a rock or something of the 
sort and lay down again. 

From then on it was gravy. I got behind 
the cutbank with Johnny, and together 
we sneaked up to within seventy-five yards 
of the dozing grizzly. No one ever takes 
on a grizzly lightly—at least I don’t—but 
the hunt was really over then, all except 
the incidental shooting. Because of my 
habit of using a binocular at every oppor- 
tunity, I had found a grizzly I never 
would have seen with the naked eye. We 
had tried a bold plan, staying to one side 
of the bear so the wind would blow past, 
and I had counted on his poor eyesight to 
make him stay put while we worked close 
enough for a deadly shot. 

All stalks are not successful. Once I got 
fouled up on two bears in one day. Early 
in the morning up in northern British 
Columbia, Collin McGuire and I located 


a black bear feeding on blueberries just 
above timberline and about two miles 
away. It was a bright, clear day, and we 
knew that we would have to travel fast to 
get to the bear before he filled up and 
went into the timber to lie down. We 
were both tough from forty days in the 
mountains, so we went fast. 

Meanwhile, back at camp, Johnny 
Cooper, our cook, had finished his chores 
and had gone up on the mountainside 
with a binocular to see what he could see. 
Presently he saw the bear, then us, toiling 
up a hogback toward the animal. We 
were within 200 yards of the vantage 
point we had aimed at when a notion to 
move struck bruin. He ambled over to a 
place where he happened to catch our 
wind, jumped as if someone had stuck a 
pin into him, and fled. We did not know 
what had happened, of course, until we 
got back to camp. 

That was not my lucky day. We 
climbed clear to the very top of the ridge, 
photographed a big bull caribou and his 
harem, then started using the binoculars 
again. Presently we found a grizzly which, 
like the black, was devouring blueberries. 
To get a shot we'd have to go clear around 
the head of a canyon, get out of sight on 
the other side of the ridge from the bear, 
then sneak up on him. The ridge was 
divided into about half a dozen little 
hills and saddles, and the success of our 
stalk depended on our coming out at one 
particular saddle about 200 yards from 
the bear. 

From the other side, however, this 
country all looked different. We picked 
the wrong saddle, and the bear heard us 
and scrammed. Camp was only seven or 
eight miles of rough going away, with the 
subarctic night coming on. 

Sometimes a stalk is just too good. 
Once in Alberta my guide and I had 
climbed a mountain so we could look 
down in the timber for a bull moose. Our 
plan was to find one, wait until he had 
bedded down, then get him thoroughly 
located, and stalk him. We did find a fine 
bull about a mile away and were plan- 
ning the stalk when an enormous grizzly 
walked into the field of view of the 
binoculars. The brute was too big to 
ignore. 


We fixed his location by a big dead fir 
which grew out from a point, and then, 
since the wind was blowing directly from 
us to the bear, we went well to the left 
so our wind would blow past him. When 
we knew we were downwind from the 
bear, we removed our hobnail boots, and 
I slipped a cartridge into the chamber 
of my old Springfield so I would have six 
shots at my disposal. Now, walking as if 
on eggshells, we slipped along through 
that dark forest, almost hating to breathe. 

In a moment we found where the bear 
had turned over a log to look for grubs. 
Next we found dung so hot that steam 
was rising from it. Out of the corner of 
my eye and straight ahead I saw a move- 
ment. It was the bear. He was still un- 
aware of our presence, and to me he 
looked as big as a house and as solid as 
a locomotive. If we had gone much 
farther we would almost have fallen over 
him. My shoeless feet were sinking into 
the ice-cold muck of a muskeg—a heck of 
a place to fight in and poor for running. 
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Further, the grizzly was turned the wrong 
way for a quickly fatal shot. But, about 
ten seconds later, the bear was down, and 
I was ten years older and had 978 more 
gray hairs. 

It is fashionable to bewail the feeble 
senses of man as compared to those of 
animals, but at that I think man is pretty 
well endowed. Anyone with fair eyesight 
can see far better than a caribou or a 
bear, and probably better than a wolf or 
a coyote. A hunting Indian or a white 
man used to the mountains can see just 
about as well as even the keen-eyed sheep 
or antelope, and with a binocular can 
see far better than any animal. A real 
woodsman can hear better than many 
animals, but not so well as a moose, deer, 
or bear. 


Civilized man does much to ruin his 
senses and he does not train those that 
remain. He uses his eyes for close work 
and when he gets into the mountains he 
does not know what to look for, Just as 
an Indian can see the print of a news- 
paper but cannot read it, the man who 
has not hunted can see things but is un- 
able to interpret them. The dude hunter 
sees the brown spot on the ridge but does 
not know it is a sheep. The guide sees it 
and knows it probably cannot be any- 
thing else. 

So it is with animals. Even to the keen- 
est-eyed an object which is not moving 
does not mean much. He can see it but 
cannot interpret it, as he does not have 
the human being’s intelligence. The 
stalker caught in the open can almost al- 
ways remain undetected if he does not 
move and if the game does not get his 
wind. An animal may decide a hunter in 
plain sight looks strange and will bear 
investigating, but almost never will it 
become frightened unless it detects move- 
ment. I have had antelope, which have 
eyes like telescopes for moving objects, 
feed by me within fifty yards and pay no 
attention whatsoever to me as long as I 
did not move. 

Once I was stalking a big Stone ram 
when a young one came over a ridge, 
looked me over carefully, decided I was 
a rock, then fed back to the other side 
without giving the alarm. Another time 
I stalked a Mexican bighorn and climbed 
up on a great boulder directly above him. 
The head was no good so I didn’t intend 
to shoot. Finally the sheep saw me, 
thought I looked strange, but stood there 
within fifteen feet, gazing right into my 
eyes. When I moved and spoke to him, 
he almost broke his neck getting out of 
there. 

Even the human sense of smell is prob- 
ably pretty good if not spoiled. However, 
all human beings ruin their noses with 
the smoke of fires and the use of spices. 
Nevertheless, as beaten up as my own 
smeller is, I have before witnesses located 
hidden deer, elk, and sheep by the sense 
of smell alone. I surely wouldn’t guaran- 
tee to do it, but on several occasions I 
have smelled animals that were hidden 
and have then found them. 

Trained man isn’t so badly off, then, as 
far as senses go, but if senses alone got 
him by, he'd be out of luck for most stalk- 
ing. His most valuable asset is his brain. 
If he uses it he can outmaneuver and out- 
think the animal. If the stalker sees the 


animal he is after before it sees him, let 
me repeat, he has an enormous advan- 
tage. He knows where his game is, and 
the game does not have any notion he is 
in the country. 

A good many years ago, I was down 
hunting antelope in the sand-dune coun- 
try of the Sonora desert. I had, I thought, 
thoroughly glassed a valley and had 
started to walk through it when a big 
lone buck got up from behind a little 
bush and took off. From then on he care- 
fully kept me in sight and about 600 yards 
away. Every time I’d drop into an arroyo 
to stalk him, he'd go farther away and 
when I saw him again, he'd be about as 
far away as before. Finally 1 went home. 

The next day I picked him up with 
the glass before he saw me. He was still 
all alone and feeding around on new- 
sprung grass and weeds that had come 
up on the sand after the winter rains. He 
was about half a mile away and I could 
see that by dropping back of the dune I 
lay on, I could get into an arroyo and 
sneak within a quarter of a mile of him 
without much trouble. From then on, 
though, it would be tough. From the 
point in the arroyo I lined up a stunted 
organ cactus and stayed behind that with- 
out much danger of detection for about 
100 yards. 

Before I Jeft the arroyo, I tied a ban- 
danna around the action of my rifle to 
keep the sand out. Now I wiggled along 
on my belly, pushing the rifle ahead of 
me. | was about $50 yards from the buck 
when I saw him stop feeding, look in my 
direction and see me for the first time. 
I was stationary and he didn’t know what 
I was. He watched me for perhaps a 
minute, then began to feed again. I 
crawled maybe ten yards before he looked 
right at me again. To get out of sight 
now would be fatal. If he looked again 
and couldn’t see the strange object, he 
would be sure that something was phony. 
Every time he'd put his head down, I'd 
crawl a few yards. 


When I was about 800 yards away 
from him, he came about twenty-five 
yards closer and stood there, staring di- 
rectly at me. Now it was up to me. 

Making no sudden move, I slowly un- 
tied the bandanna from around the 
action, switched off the safety, and got 
into as good a prone position as I could 
manage. Excitement and exertion made 
my breath come fast and my heart pound, 
but I lay there, watching the antelope 
through the scope with my finger on the 
trigger. Finally the old .30-06 settled 
down. I could see the post reticle almost 
covering the buck’s chest, the top of the 
post right on the white spot on the lower 
neck, I squeezed off. 

The buck whirled and galloped franti- 
cally off as if unhit, in spite of the fact 
that I had heard the bullet smack into 
him. When he had gone about fifty yards, 
he began to lean sidewise, circled toward 
me, then fell in a cloud of powdery sand. 
The bullet, as chance would have it, had 
struck him right in the heart. 

The art of stalking, with its modern 
improvements in the way of good bino- 
culars and scope-sighted high-velocity 
rifles may not be quite the art it used to 
be, but it isn’t dead yet and it’s still a lot 
of fun.—Jack O’Connor 
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bright. He was bright enough to get a 
$2,400-a-year post as a prohibition agent, 
however, This boy was in his early twen- 
ties when he died, within a year of going 
to work for Andy Volstead’s noble ex- 
periment. The probate report on his es- 
tate showed $200,000 in gold certificates 
salted away in a safe-deposit box! 

The honest agents became desperate. 
I remember the drastic steps old Dan 
Chapin was forced to take in an effort 
to clean up the New York prohibition 
squad. Old Dan was a veteran “reve- 
nooer” who had been hunting stills for 
three decades before being put in charge 
in New York. He eventually wearied of 
his bright young $1,800-a-year agents re- 
porting to work in softly upholstered 
$5,000 automobiles. So he called a solemn 
meeting of his men. 

The agents filed into a large room 
which had a huge _board-of-directors 
table taking up most of the floor space. 
Old Dan ordered his lads to stand against 
the table. When they were in position 
he said, “Put your hands on the table. 
Both of ’em.” 

All the hands lay on the table. Old 
Dan surveyed the scene for a minute and 
roared, “Now every one of you crooked 
sonsabitches with a diamond ring is fired! 
Don’t move them hands!” He fired half 
his staff. 

I am still amazed that any agent was 


able to remain honest. Certainly they, 
und the law they enforced, were held in 
high contempt across the land. The Pres- 
ident of the United States, who was in the 
White House when enforcement was 
really getting under way, drank, and 
everybody knew it. Judges who heard 
prohibition cases frequently were called 
upon to risk the displeasure of their 
favorite bootlegger. Roy Moore appeared 
as a witness in the U. S. District Court 
at Portland, Oregon, and when asked his 
profession answered blandly, “Moon- 
shiner.” The resultant furore was com- 
parable to what might have happened 
had he said “Truck driver.” 

One of our very best prohibition agents 
strayed enthusiastically from the path of 
virtue and hunger alter three years of 
exemplary service. We made a thorough 
investigation of his case and it disclosed 
the following: 

One day the agent sat in court and 
testified proudly how his skill, courage 
and ingenuity had brought a very guilty 
bootlegger to the bar of justice, where he 
now stood carefully paring his fingernails. 
When the agent had had his say the judge 
recessed court for fifteen minutes. The 
jurist retired to his chambers to examine 
his conscience. The examination was ac- 
complished with the aid of two hookers 
of bootleg, neat. The judge returned to 
the bench and dismissed the case. Chew- 
ing busily on a mint, the jurist apologized 
to the bootlegger and castigated the 
“snooping” agent. 

The next day the agent got plastered— 
incidentally, prohibition agents were 
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“Down—going down, with a sudden sickening bounce at the main floor.” 
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rarely abstainers—and two days later was 
back to work, nervously pacing up and 
down in front of a garage in which he had 
reason to believe rested a truckload of 
whisky. It was good whisky, worth 
$40,000 at least. (Good whisky was cut 
anywhere from three-to-one to eight-to- 
one, depending on the bootlegger'’s con- 
science, a most elastic item.) The garage 
door opened and a pleasant-faced young 
man approached the agent. “If you will 
turn your back for sixty seconds, I'll give 
you ten thousand dollars,” was his greet- 
ing. 

The agent, his ears still crimson from 
the dressing down in court forty-eight 
hours before, turned his back. A truck 
motor coughed and started; a car rolled 
out of the garage. The pleasant-faced 
young man said, “Your sixty seconds are 
up. Thank you.” He handed the agent 
ten crisp thousand-dollar bills and saun- 
tered away, 


With the arrival of the Harding ad- 
ministration, Dave Blair was appointed 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue. 
Blair was a meticulous Quaker from 
North Carolina, an ardent prohibitionist, 
and so pure a public servant that he 
would never accept invitations to dinner 
lest his host serve liquor. Blair would 
fire an agent for taking a drink. But it 
was several months before the honest old 
Quaker could practice his vigorous dis- 
cipline. Congress dallied over acting on 
Blair's appointment, so one Millard 
West was appointed acting commissioner. 

West had been introduced to President 
Harding by Congressman John Langley 
of Kentucky. In a very short time West 
signed a Permit for Withdrawal for 
Langley, authorizing the release from 
bond of 4,000 cases of Kentucky bourbon. 
We discovered that the gentleman from 
Kentucky had sold the permit signed by 
West for $100,000, or $25 a case. It then 
became the Intelligence Unit’s unpleas- 
ant task to draw up indictments against 
a member of Congress and against our 
own boss, Mr. West. The latter indict- 
ment was dismissed, but the Kentucky 
legislator was sent to jail. 

“Permit for Withdrawal” has now 
taken its place in the limbo of language 
with “twenty-three skidoo” and “Oh, you 
kid,” but in the early twenties it was on 
everybody's lips. There were thousands 
of barrels of whisky and alcohol stored in 
warehouses. They were for medicinal 
purposes and export trade. Permits for 
Withdrawal could be obtained only from 
state-prohibition directors. 

Before examining the feats of legerde- 
main practiced on Permits for With- 
drawal, let us consider them briefly in 
the crude light of what one was worth to 
a bootlegger. Assume he managed to get 
a Permit of Withdrawal for 120 drums 
of alcohol, which is exactly one railroad 
boxcar full. He paid 62c a gallon at the 
distillery. This same gallon—now illegal 
alcohol—was sold for a minimum of $8 a 
gallon and cut three times, bringing its 
value from the original 62c to $24, With 
fifty gallons to a drum and 120 drums 
to a boxcar, a carload of pure alcohol was 
worth $144,000. And this was minimum, 
remember, because $12 a gallon was not 
considered a too-high price and only 
three cuttings was quite unusual, One 
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freight car filled with alcohol at a basic 
outlay of $5,720 could, and often did, 
mean a return of $250,000. 

Tankcars and boxcars, unlike hot 
stoves, were frequently swiped in the days 
of prohibition. A siding, a dishonest rail- 
road employee, and a truck were all it 
took. When the alcohol or liquor began 
moving in trucks, the American art of 
highjacking was born. 

The State of Pennsylvania is justly 
famed for the fine rye whisky it makes, 
One man, William C. McConnell, came 
very close to obliterating this fame in a 
matter of months during 1921. McCon- 
nell, state prohibition director for ninety 
days, sold Permits for W ithdrawal cover- 
ing 315,567 gallons of whisky and 239,- 
650 gallons of alcohol. Had he lasted a 
full year, according to the statisticians, 
he would have emptied every warehouse 
and distillery in his state. 

Philadelphia always gave the Fight- 
eenth Amendment quite a battle. It was 
there that 13,000 cases of whisky for 
sale to Cuba became 13,000 cases of gin- 
ger ale when they were stored on the 
boat. The most conservative of Philadel- 
phia papers called this a “$5,000,000 scan- 
dal.” 

The Gowanus Canal winds its brief 
and malodorous way through Brooklyn’s 
poorest slums. Edward Donegan was a 
Gowanus Canal woodchuck, which means 
he gathered driftwood along the Canal’s 
muddy banks and peddled it in the neigh- 
borhood. Woodchuck Donegan was en- 
gaged in this humble and unlucrative 
calling in 1919. Between September and 
December of 1920 Woodchuck Donegan 
banked $1,653,797.25! The busy little 
woodchuck had cornered the market in 
New York State Permits for Withdrawal. 

Had the Woodchuck not made such 
serious inroads into the state liquor sup- 
ply, he might have continued in action for 
some time—which means he not only 
would have cornered the market in Per- 
mits, he would have had a pretty good 
corner on the United States Treasury. 
However, he needed some basic permits 
from Washington so that whisky could 
be shifted from outside the state into 
New York. He sent a girl to Washington 
to woo a national-prohibition employee, 
Harold Stephenson. Harold told me 
about the overtures and I asked him to 
stall a while. 

We tailed the girl back to New York 
and learned she lived in splendor in a 
suite in one of Manhattan’s most glamor- 
ous hotels. We also learned she made 
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$1,600 a year, about three months’ rent 
on the suite. We had no difficulty de- 
termining her salary, inasmuch as she 
worked for the New York State director 
of prohibition. We discovered she had a 
girl friend, also a friend and employee 
of Donegan’s, and that this girl friend had 
a swell job. She was the state director of 
prohibition’s personal secretary. We 
checked Donegan and were certainly re- 
lieved to find that he was not on our pay 
roll. 

The director's secretary received every 
single telegram from warehousemen re- 
questing confirmation on a Permit for 
Withdrawal. Before turning them over 
to her boss she let Donegan have them. 
If they were legitimate, Donegan would 
order the girl to hold the wires and then 
he would proposition the baffled dealer 
who was getting no action on his per- 
fectly honest request. Donegan guaran- 
teed and delivered immediate action for 
a stiff fee. If the honest dealer chose to 
write or phone a protest to the state 
director, who do you think took the call 
or answered his phone? 

In the case of fraudulent permits Done- 
gan would visit the perpetrator of the 
fraud and chide him for his larceny. The 
Woodchuck was reasonable, however, 
and very quickly came to an agreement 
whereby the crooked permits were hon- 
ored, The way Donegan had it set up, 
you had to see him, whether you were 
a crook or an honest man, 

Donegan felt the urge for expansion 
quickly, and in no time at all he had a 
flourishing business which consisted of 
Permits for Withdrawal and confirming 
telegrams which he sold to one and all. 
He had eliminated the middle-man, who 
in this case was the New York State di- 
rector of prohibition, 


Special Intelligence Unit Agents 
Seib, Golding and Murphy walked in on 
Donegan one evening while he and his 
two lady associates were preparing for 
a night on the town. They accused him 
of attempting to bribe Stephenson and 
as a first step in the business they searched 
him. He was pretty bored throughout the 
search which disclosed a revolver, $45,000 
in cash and a fistlul of telegrams ad- 
dressed to the state director. They also 
found a deputy sheriff's badge on the 
Woodchuck. When the agents returned 
the money, Donegan smiled and said, 
“Well, how about five grand to fix this 
thing up?” 

“Five grand?” asked Agent Golding, 
his mind already on the witness chair. 
“What's five grand? I don’t understand 
your New York talk.” 

Donegan beamed at such innocence, 
“A grand is a thousand bucks,” he smiled. 
He then counted out “five grand.” ‘There 
was a stray $500 bill mixed among the 
thousands, but Donegan was a man of 
taste. “We'll throw in the five hundred 
for luck. And another grand, too.” He 
then set the $6,500 on a chair, turned his 
back, and said archly, “I’m not seeing 
anything.” 

The agents carefully marked the money 
and informed Donegan he was now 
guilty of bribery, and in front of wit- 
nesses, a matter of deep satisfaction to 
them. 

Donegan became irritated. He counted 


out $25,000 and stuffed it huffily in Agent 
Murphy’s coat with, “Now let’s have a 
drink and you guys get out of here.” 

At this moment a knock on the door 
interrupted proceedings and introduced 
Sigmund “Beansie” Rosenfeld into the 
scene, Beansie was a notorious gambler 
and a several-times loser in brushes with 
the police, so he knew a pinch when he 
saw one. He got down to business, at 
once, 

“Look, fellers,” said Beansie. “This is 
too sweet a racket to bust up. Now here's 
what I'll do for you. Twenty-five grand 
in cash right now and you boys cut in 
for two bucks on every case.” The boys 
looked at him stonily, and if I know 
them, hungrily. They loved to: arrest 
bribers. 

Beansie was upset by the silence. 
Finally he played his trump card. “Look, 
fellers, if I don’t pay off, you know what 
you can do? You can arrest me.” They 
did, taking with them the two girls and 
Donegan. After a night in jail, bail for 
all four was set at a total of $250,000. It 
took the ex-Gowanus wood peddler ex- 
actly two minutes to raise it. 

“Wild Bill” Fallon, the great mouth- 
piece of the prohibition era, defended 
Donegan. Wild Bill suffered a crushing 
defeat as the judge gave Donegan nine 
years and a $50,000 fine on eleven counts. 
As Donegan dragged himself wearily 
from the courtroom, the judge called him 
back. “I forgot one count,” he told Done- 
gan. “I sentence you to a year and a 
ten thousand dollar fine on that. That's 
a total of ten years and sixty thousand 
dollars.” 

Donegan hired John W. Davis, in time 
to be a candidate for the presidency, to 
fight his appeal. It did no good. As Done- 
gan boarded the train for Atlanta he was 
heard muttering to a passing well-wisher, 
“Them lawyers! I paid them lawyers 
two hundred thousand dollars and they 
got me ten years. I know a hundred-buck 
lawyer in Bensonhurst who could have 
done that, And he’d have waited for his 
money.” 


Another gentleman who descended 
on Washington with a lust for Permits for 
Withdrawal and a fistful of thousand- 
dollar bills was Dan Shields, a Pennsyl- 
vania brewer. Dan was, to me, the per- 
sonification of the contempt many Amer- 
icans had for the prohibition amendment 
in their own Constitution. He was a God- 
fearing man and a steady churchgoer. 
When we were sure that he was engaged 
in bribing activities, we dropped a dicta- 
phone in his hotel room and sat horrified 
every morning, listening to him on his 
knees, begging God to watch over him 
through the perilous day and to give him 
guidance against sin. We would then tail 
him to a rendezvous and watch him hand 
over thousands of dollars in bribes to 
sweet young things who rarely were 
aware of exactly what it was all about. 

Donegan and Shields bribed stenog- 
raphers and clerks and were therefore 
guilty of a crudeness that would have 
shocked Newfield Jones and his brother, 
Winfield, to the very toes of their fash- 
ionable boots. For Newfield and Win- 
field Jones made all the prohibition 
thieves look like purse snatchers. They 


made their tidy little bit operating di- 
rectly from the United States Treasury 
Building, an edifice with which they had 
no more official connection than I have 
with the House of David baseball team. 

Winfield and Newfield were handsome, 
dapper gentlemen of the old school. The 
old southern school, that is. Their father 
had been chairman of the Anti-Saloon 
League of Georgia; Newfield had been 
assistant prohibition director of Georgia; 
and Winfield had graced the editorial 
staff of a Washington newspaper. 

The Jones boys had an overpowering 
yen to see that no living American vio- 
lated the prohibition laws without pay- 
ing them tribute. They were constant 
visitors to my office to report the unlaw- 
ful deeds of a minor prohibition clerk, 
and they were as frequent callers in the 
prohibition section to turn in some hap- 
less bootlegger. We attributed this zeal 
to their background. Because they would 
travel anywhere, any time, as volunteer 
investigators, we occasionally told them 
certain official plans and secrets. When 
some of these plans went awry in the area 
between Baltimore and Washington, I 
got a little wary. I called in some of my 
men from distant posts and put them on 
the trail. The undercover men, obviously 
embarrassed, reported back to me: 

“It’s those two fellows hanging around 
here all the time. The Jones brothers. 
They're diverting alky out of a Maryland 
distillery and there isn’t a bootlegger 
between Washington and Maryland who 
isn’t buying information from them. If 
they don’t buy, the Jones boys turn ’em 
in.” Now we all had a tinge of crimson 
behind the ears. 

In the process of checking on Win- 
field and Newfield, we found some balm 
for our lacerated egos. They were smart 
boys. Newfield, for instance, always dis- 
cussed business in hotel rooms and always 
turned on all the water taps while the 
discussions were under way. The splash- 
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ing water nulled the efficiency of any 
listening devices that might be planted 
in the room. Winfield carried a cane 
which was made of heavy steel. When- 
ever he talked business he kept walking 
around the room, smashing the cane on 
walls and furniture for the same reason 
his brother turned on the water taps. 
This overlong tribute to their larcen- 
ous brilliance sounds like an alibi—and 
it may well be—but I must add one 
further glowing example of the Jones 
boys inherent talent for their work. New- 


~ field at one time was chairman of the 


Georgia Ku Klux Klan and obviously a 
man of great power and stature in that . 
organization. At the very same time he 
founded an organization in Chicago 
called “Tolerance.” Membership in Tol- 
erance was $1.50 and it was supposed to 
go toward a campaign headed by New- 
field. The purpose of the campaign: to 
eradicate the Ku Klux Klan. 


The Jones boys got two years each for 
diverting alcohol. They served nine 
months before their trial and shortly 
after their conviction they talked Cal 
Coolidge into granting them a presiden- 
tial pardon. They failed somehow to get 
their $15,000 in fines returned. 

Mabel Walker Willebrandt was not 
only the first lady Assistant United States 
Attorney General, she was also a woman 
of great charm and inspiring vigor. She 
came to see me one afternoon exuding 
more vigor than charm. She got to the 
point quickly. “Rum Row is a disgrace 
and you should do something about it.” 

“Tt sure is, Mrs. Willebrandt, but 
that’s a job for prohibition agents.” 

She sniffed scornfully, “And Treasury 
is supposed to keep prohibition agents 
honest.” 

“It’s also the Coast Guard’s job at sea,” 
I stated wearily. 

She didn’t sniff at the Coast Guard, but 
pointed out that their equipment was no 


“Them allergies is funny—take my mother-in-law, now. She was 
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match for the rumrunners’ speedboats. 
She reminded me of the trouble the Coast 
Guard had with the sea-going lawyers 
who knew the rights of their big-money 
clients conducting business just outside 
the legal limits. 

There was, you undoubtedly remem- 
ber, the three-mile-limit law, then the 
twelve-mile-limit law, and finally a law 
that said a boat could be searched and 
seized if it was within an hour's sailing 
time of the coastline. To establish an 
hour's sailing time, the Coast Guard had 
secured a hopped-up sea sled and sent it 
careening at top speed out to sea for an 
hour, thereby establishing an hour's sail- 
ing time as almost forty miles. The sea 
sled, however, ran out of gas thirty miles 
from land and it took it a day and a half 
to get back. Coast Guardsmen swore that 
even the explosions’ of their distress 
rockets failed to drown out the laughter 
of rumrunners who lined their rails to 
watch the sailors paddle home. 

Mabel’s visit, nevertheless, and her few 
unkind words about the Treasury De- 
partment, caused the old interdepart- 
mental rivalry to flare anew and jolted 
me into action. Nobody from, Justice 
could hint that Treasury was inept, even 
if she was a lady. 

There were three rum rows—one on 
cach coast—and a smaller, but quite effi- 
cient one in the Gulf of Mexico. The 
Pacific Coast rum row, in the best tra- 
dition of the West, was the biggest and 
boldest, so I decided to work that one 
over first. I sent for the Intelligence 


Unit’s best undercover man, Pat | 


O'Rourke. Pat is an Irish-American who 
can look like an Italian, a Greek, a Ger- 
man and even, with some effort, an Irish- 
man. His specialty is living with the 
thieves he is tracking down (his finest ex- 
hibition of that dangerous specialty was 
to come in the $0s, when Pat moved in 
with Scarface Al Capone for a year). I 
told Pat to get on out to California and 
see what he could see. 
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If Pat's specialty is living with tiieves, 
it is not necessarily his hobby, so he went 
first to the McNeil Island Penitentiary 
on the coast and secured the somewhat 
premature release of a most successful, if 
unlucky, bootlegger. Pat extracted from 
this grateful criminal a promise to go 
back to his old pursuits and report to Pat 
whatever he could learn. This he did, 
but his old associates, startled to see their 
friend return so early from the clink, 
grew suspicious. They wouldn’t give him 
the right time. He reported to Pat: 

“They won't tell me much, Mr. 
O'Rourke. But I can see they are operat- 
ing the same way, except their ‘friends’ 
are not the same ‘friends’ I operated 
with.” “Friends” is an underworld eu- 
phemism which means co-operative pub- 
lic officials such as police, sheriffs, politi- 
cians and prohibition agents. 


Succinctly, Pat's bootlegger pal out- 
lined rum row’s operations: “A mother 
ship loads to the gunnels up in Canada, 
with papers all signed for a trip to La 
Libertad, San Salvador. It sails south and 
lays off the California coast about twenty- 
five miles, The captain of the mother ship 
honors orders sold ashore by his land 
agent. These orders are written in code 
on a torn dollar bill, half of which the 
captain had when he sailed from Canada. 
The land agent, of course, has the other 
half. Naturally the captain won't honor 
any order which isn’t written on a torn 
bill he can match.” 

Pat knew he would have to get into 
the rum business to make the arrests we 
wanted. He set himself up in a yery 
phony real-estate business outside of San 
Francisco and permitted the hordes of 
minor bootleggers in the area to draw 
from him the information that he (Pat) 
was a Chicago gangster on the lam, and 
looking for action. He quickly had it. He 
was soon sparring verbally with the land 
agent of the Consolidated Exporters Cor- 
poration, Ltd., of British Columbia. The 


land agent, a Canadian named Bates, 
finally sold Pat a load of whisky, hand- 
ing Pat a torn dollar bill in return for 
$6,000 in cash. He also gave Pat a list 
of speedboat operators who would be 
happy to take the whisky off the mother 
ship and land it for the standard fee, 
31,000. 

Pat planned a coup. He would take 
three or four Intelligence Unit agents to 
sea in the speedboat and, when the trans- 
fer was made, they would arrest the men 
engaged in the transfer and also the 
speedboat crew. They would fire off Very 
guns as a signal for the Coast Guard 
boats lurking in the darkness of the area 
to move in and capture the mother ship. 
Everybody was to meet on a dock at mid- 
night. The agents showed up, the speed- 
boat crew showed up, but Pat didn’t. ‘The 
local sheriff had arrested T - Man 
O'Rourke on the rather unsteady legal 
ground that he didn’t like Pat’s looks. 

Pat, assuming that word of his alleged 
gangster affiliations had seeped back to 
the honest sheriff, did not resent nor re- 
sist. It would mean some delay, of course, 
but he would be “in” now with the run- 
ners, as greatly above suspicion as Cae- 
sar’s wife. But Pat was in for a shock of 
disillusionment. 

“You wise-guy prohibition agents can’t 
mess us up out here,” the guardian of 
law and order informed O’Rourke as he 
was hauled off to jail. 

Patiently Pat explained he was no 
“prohi.” The wise sheriff was absolutely 
right. Neither was he a real-estate man— 
he was, in fact, a Chicago hoodlum. 
Glibly he recited names and dates in con- 
nection with West Coast thugs who had 
Chicago connections. The sheriff, con- 
vinced he was in error, released Pat. 

The sheriff must have reported back 
to land-agent Bates that O’Rourke was 
“all right,” for the deal was in time con- 
sumated and all concerned—land agent, 
speedboat operator, mother-ship crew 
and everybody but the sheriff—landed in 
jail. 

We had a lien for $400,000 in back 
taxes against Consolidated. When Pat 
mentioned it to Bates, the Canadian 
laughed heartily. “Well, you just missed 
seventy-five thousand dollars of it. I 
mailed it to Canada last night.” 

That hurt. Pat began figuring out train 
schedules and using the telephone to 
Washington, D. C., and Seattle, He ar- 
ranged to have a search warrant issued 
empowering us to search the mails for a 
specific envelope at the border. We found 
the envelope and recovered $75,000 for 
Uncle Sam. That became $175,000 when 
five Canadians jumped their bails of 
$20,000 each. 

We were cailed into another Califor- 
nia case by the United States Attorney 
when rumrunners operating in the Sali- 
nas River machine-gunned a raiding 
party and killed a deputy sheriff and 
wounded a policeman. By the time we 
wiped up that case we had arrested J. H. 
Madden, the Mayor of Sausilito, Cali- 
fornia, for rumrunning, operating alco- 
hol stills, and selling homemade gin. 
Mayor Madden’s town marshal, Al 
O'Connor, figured in the case, One of 
the rumrunners, Simon Bube, was 
wounded slightly. He had operated the 


machine gun that had murdered the 
deputy sheriff, but Town Marshal O’Con- 
nor had provided Bube with six days’ hos- 
pitalization at Sausilito to make sure 
ube would remain undisturbed by any 
of the law-enforcement agencies. 

I think the sentences imposed in this 
case are indicative of something or other. 
Remember, in addition to the violation 
of half a dozen prohibition laws, a deputy 
sheriff was murdered and a policeman 
wounded, Yet Bube, the confessed mur- 
derer, was sent away for sixteen months; 
his boss, the Mayor, got two years; and 
O'Connor, who was a law-enforcement 
officer guilty of shielding a murderer, 
got nothing. 

Our investigations showed that the 
officers and men of the Coast Guard were 
determined to obey their oaths and up- 
hold the Constitution, but like most 
Americans the Coast Guard had no 
stomach for the task. There was, for in- 
stance, the time a Coast Guard boat ran 
down and captured a rumrunner. When 
the contraband was landed sixty-eight 
cases of whisky were missing. This obvi- 
ously called for a court-martial. The offi- 
cers listened solemnly as the crew testified 
one of its members had come down with 
a heavy cold and consumed sixty-eight 
cases of whisky medicinally. The case was 
dismissed on this reasonable ground. 


Of all American cities, none held the 
Volstead Act in greater pret contempt 
than Chicago. Small “alky” cooking 
stoves bubbled merrily in the back rooms 
of candy stores, barber shops, and, for 
all [ know, police stations. It was a fool- 
hardy policeman who dared molest an 
honest citizen engaged in peddling boot- 
leg booze that would eat a hole in a 
third rail. Many prohibition agents were 
real hustlers when emergencies arose, 
such as when some vicious colleague 
would decide to arrest a bootlegger. So 
many agents would wear a path to the 
bootlegger’s door to sell the information 
regarding his imminent incarceration 
that frequently bootleggers found it 
cheaper to be pinched. 

George E. Q. Johnson, a new United 
States District Attorney for Chicago, de- 
clared he would stamp out bootlegging, 
and he actually tried to do it. He came 
to Washington in 1927 to beg a force of 
fresh, unspoiled prohibition agents for 
Chicago. He got them. The agents 
swooped down on the unsuspecting 
Chicagoans, their eyes blazing, guns in 
hand. The chief of this new group led 
his men through miles of popping pho- 
tographers’ flash bulbs as he rounded up 
dozens of illicit back-room gin mills and 
bathroom alcohol stills. He even knocked 
off a brewery or two. During the course 
of one of these melodramatic raids, one 
of the agents shot a man who was guilty 
of that dangerous American crime of 
being an innocent bystander. The agent 
had to seek the legal safety of the Federal 
Building, sleeping and eating in an as- 
sistant district attorney’s office while 
squads of Chicago policemen patrolled 
the streets outside the building hoping 
the wrathful populace would not charge. 
‘The agent did not dare emerge until his 
victim sharply disappointed the critical 
Chicago press and recovered. George E. 
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The Great Lafayette, the world’s highest 
paid vaudeville magician thirty-seven years 
ago, performed his most spectacular trick 
after death, 

While other wizards conjured with cards 
and coins, rabbits and ribbons, Lafayette 
worked his hocus-pocus on himself, A master 
of disguise, quick change and misdirection, 
one minute he was a Chinese magician pro- 
ducing bowls of goldfish, the next Dr. Krem- 
ser, an hypnotic criminologist, in a mystery 
sketch. The great illusionist appealed more 
to the public’s love for pageantry than any 
magician before or since, His versatility paid 
off to the tune of $4,000 a week. 

The German-American deceptionist, 
whose real name was Sigmund Neuberger, 
lived in a style befitting his princely income. 
In America, he traveled by private train, In 
England, he was driven about in a luxurious, 
custom-built limousine. 

On stage and off, Lafayette played the role 
of a supershowman, Cyril Yettmah, who later 
built several illusions for Thurston, once ap- 
proached him with a new trick. “Visualize 
this. You wave a butterfly net in the air and 
catch live canaries from nowhere.” Lafayette’s 
answer was typical. “Canaries, hell! We'll 
catch eagles.” They compromised on pigeons, 

A bachelor, Lafayette had only one great 
love, an ungainly, spotted mongrel named 
Beauty. The dog, a present from Harry 
Houdini, the escapologist, touched some 
secret part of the master showman’s heart. 

A bronze figurette of Beauty, proudly 
waving an American flag, topped the radiator 
cap of the magician’s motor car. His personal 
checks were adorned by a drawing of his pet, 
backed by two bags of gold. Underneath was 
the inscription, “My two best friends.” 

Lafayette’s associates said that he reflected 
the dog’s moods. If Beauty were spry and 
playful, Lafayette was in good spirits. If the 
dog sulked, her master entered a similar state 
of despondency. 

The Great Lafayette’s 1911 tour of Scot- 
land smashed previous records. 

Two days before the Edinburgh engage- 
ment Beauty died! 

Beauty was laid out in state on a silken 
pillow, surrounded by lilies, in the illusion- 
ist’s suite at the Caledonia Hotel. He ordered 
a magnificent, $1,500 vault under a weeping 
willow tree in Edinburgh's Piershill ceme- 
tery. He drew up a will specifying that his 
remains should be cremated and buried next 
to Beauty. The dog was given an impressive 
funeral, 


On May 9, 1911, the Empire theater was 
A 


packed. Lafayette was greeted with a tre- 
mendous ovation. Despite his inner sadness 
he performed with his customary style and 
swagger. The climax of the evening was 
The Lion's Bride, an illusion which never 
has been surpassed for suspense and clever 
staging. 

The curtains opened on the interior of a 
harem tent. Lovely, veiled girls flanked a 
pasha’s divan. Incense burned and suspended 
lamps cast patterns on the draperies. 

A captive princess was given her choice of 
the harem or the lion's den. When she chose 
the latter, she was forced into a cage with a 
live lion. The beast crouched, ready to 
spring. Timid theatergoers shut their eyes. ° 
But, instead of the lion, a smiling Lafayette 
was standing in the center of the cage with 
the animal’s skin over his arm! 


Suddenly a ball of fire dropped from 
above, The drapes were set ablaze, and the 
fire spread quickly, In a matter of seconds, 
the stage was an inferno, 

At first, the audience was not alarmed be- 
cause the unusual and spectacular was always 
a part of a Lafayette show, but the theater's 
fire curtain quickly rumbled down, 

When, at last, the fire was under control, 
eleven bodies were found. One of them near 
the remains of the lion was identified by its 
stocky build, stage costume and the dagger 
at its side. 

The great magician’s career was over, the 
morning papers proclaimed. Lafayette had 
performed his last trick. 

For the second time in seven days, mem- 
bers of Lafayette’s company followed a fu- 
neral procession to Piershill cemetery, 

‘Then the magician’s lawyer noticed some- 
thing strange. There was no report of La- 
fayette’s diamond rings being on the corpse 
before cremation, The master magician al- 
Ways wore them. 

A second search was made of the gutted 
Empire stage, and a second body in stage 
costume with a dagger by its side was found. 
The missing diamond rings were on one 
hand. This, then, was Lafayette. The other 
corpse was that of his assistant, Richards, a 
man of the same physique who he had been 
using as a double and who, naturally, wore 
duplicate clothes. 

Houdini heard the news in London. He 
was deeply moved by the loss of his friend 
but appreciative of the turn of events. “What 
a death for a magician,” he said. “He fooled 
them in life and in death, I envy him.” 

—"_Milbourne Christopher 
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Q. had by now had enough of prohibi- 
tion agents who seemed adept only at 
rounding up the small fry, and begged 
that the special crew be withdrawn be- 
fore somebody was lynched. 

Johnson was still determined, though, 
to do something about Chicago’s liquor 
traffic and asked me to assign some of 
my Intelligence Unit men to the job. L 
sent out a dozen. They had no hopes of 
drying up Chicago. In essence their in- 
structions were to gather information 
enough to enable Johnson to start his 
own cleanup without first having to 
indict the Chicago Board of Aldermen. 

Special Agent James Donohue got an 
apartment in the 43rd Ward on Chi- 
cago's near North Side. A chance ac- 
quaintance took Donohue over to the 
43rd Ward Republican Boosters Club, 
where he met several prominent boosters, 
plus the boostee, Titus Haffa, Alderman 
for the 43rd Ward. Haffa and Donohue 
became friends and Donohue brought 
over another agent, John Conwell, whom 
he introduced as his partner from New 
York. Conwell and Donohue were anx- 
ious to get into business, they told the 
43rd Ward's elder statesman. 

Haffa pursed his lips for a moment and 
said, “You boys like to buy a little alco- 
hol? Eight bucks a gallon.” 

“Is it any good?” Conwell asked inno- 
cently. 

“Good. Sure it’s good. I make it in 
my own still!” Then, filled with pride of 
ownership, Haffa told them of a little still 
he had turning out 250 gallons a day. 

“How about the coppers?” Donohue 
asked. 

“What about ‘em? I got the coppers 
and the agents all fixed up. Except one 
lousy precinct captain. Got to have him 
transferred, quick.” 

“This sounds good to me,” Conwell 
told the people's choice. “But how about 
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customers? We don’t know too many 
people in Chicago, yet.” 

“T'll get you all the customers you 
want,” was Alderman Haffa’s comfort- 
ing answer. 

“Tt’s a deal, then,” said Donohue. 
“Will you give us a list of the joints we 
can sell the stuff to?” 

“T’ll do better than that,” said Hafta, 
expansively. “I'll have you introduced 
personally to your customers.” With that 
Haffa summoned a man who was kibitz- 
ing a card game in another part of the 
club. He introduced the man to Conwell 
and Donohue, then said to him, “Bill, 
these boys are going into business sell- 
ing some of my alky. Take 'em around 
tomorrow and introduce ’em to the right 
people.” 

“Sure, Titus. Glad to. Have them 
phone me when they're ready to start.” 


Bill walked away with a pleasant 
nod, and Conwell asked Haffa, “Where’ll 
we phone him?” 

“At the police station. He's a sergeant. 
I thought you knew. He’ll drive you 
around in a police car. Save you some 
gas. 

The boys bought twenty-five gallons of 
the alderman’s alcohol and later bought 
fifty more. They met some of Haffa's 
henchmen and learned that Titus owned 
half a dozen stills, but planned to dis- 
mantle two. The agents tipped off John- 
son, who had the two stills raided before 
they could be dismantled. As a result, 
both Conwell and Donohue were some- 
what apprehensive when next they 
walked into Haffa’s clubhouse. Titus saw 
them and bore down on them, quickly. 
“Listen you guys, I forget something. I 
should have remembered to get both of 
you official City of Chicago police stars 
for your automobiles so the cops will 
know enough not to bother you. But I 


got ‘em for you now. Here.” He handed 
over the shields, then said pointedly, 
“They cost me ten bucks each.” Donohue 
and Conwell handed over their tens. 

When we dropped the boom on the 
alderman, we got indictments against 
him, three of his henchmen, eleven alky 
cookers, beer spikers and other assorted 
prohibition craftsmen and three prohi- 
bition agents. Haffa got two years. 

In 1928 the powerful Anti-Saloon 
League was perturbed with Dave Blair 
who, while an ardent disciple of their 
law, was a bitter foe of their fanaticism 
and refused to permit the League to dic- 
tate policy. The League therefore had 
Blair shorn of all his prohibition-en- 
forcement duties and had them given to 
their own General Lincoln C. Andrews, 
an assistant secretary of the Treasury. 
Incidentally, the League did just what | 
wrote above. It was boss; nobody dared 
question its right to run prohibition en- 
forcement. 

General Andrews was a_ constant 
golfing companion of one of the fore- 
most bootleggers of his day, and we were 
shocked to learn that the general had had 
the following conversation with his boot- 
legger friend on the golf course: 

Andrews: “You know, all I want is 
cnough money to live well. Then I'll 
retire.” 

Bootlegger: “I'll be glad to help you. 
I'll make investments for you and give 
you the profits.” 

The bootlegger made the investments 
and I was forced to report the affair to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, Ogden 
Mills. Mills listened and said, “This is 
serious. Get Andrews in here immedi- 
ately.” 

For ninety sweaty, uncomfortable min- 
utes Andrews denied the charge and in- 
sisted his bootlegger friend was a fine 
man. I couldn't argue that, but I insisted 
he was a bootlegger and had said and 
done all the things I had outlined. Fi- 
nally Andrews confessed and Mills said, 
“General Andrews, please write out your 
resignation at once.” 

Shortly after Andrews left, I received a 
summons from Clarence True Wilson, 
inviting me to lunch. Wayne B. Wheeler 
ran the Anti-Saloon League, but Clar- 
ence True Wilson ran Wheeler: Wilson - 
was a cadaverous gentleman who was the 
image of Rollin Kirby's immortal Mr. 
Prohibition cartoon character. He talked 
just as you would expect Mr. Prohibiton 
to talk. But he was the most powerful 
lobbyist in Washington. In fact, Wilson 
had the Anti-Saloon League _head- 
quarters built directly across the street 
from the Capitol, the better to transact 
his lobbying. No, it wasn’t built that close 
to the Capitol for Wilson’s convenience; 
he wooed no legislators. He sent for them. 
And they came on the double. 

You will understand, then, why I came 
arunning when Wilson summoned me to 
a hotel for a lunch date. I wasn’t even 
a senator. I was a lowly career civil serv- 
ant. Luncheon over, Wilson intoned 
sadly on the unfortunate departure of 
General Andrews. He suggested that | 
had been responsible for that departure. 
I had, and admitted it, uncomfortably. 

“Do you drink, Mr. Trey,” he asked. 

“No. T never had a drink in my life.” 


“A terrible thing, whisky,” Wilson 
groaned. 

I nodded. I knew a lot of people it 
had done terrible things to; I knew a lot 
it didn’t bother at all. I also knew, quite 
professionally, that Wilson and his lobby 
were hurting more people than they were 
“saving” from demon rum. 

“Mr. Trey,” stated Wilson, “you make 
five thousand and four hundred dollars 
a year.” 

I knew that any one of a hundred 
people in Treasury would jump at a 
phone call from Wilson demanding my 
salary figure, so I understood how he had 
found out about something generally 
regarded as a pretty private affair. 

“Mr. Irey,” continued Wilson, “the 
job of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
pays ten thousand dollars a year. Would 
you like that?” 

This was a very sordid picture. A 
lobbyist was offering me a job just below 
Cabinet rank. But there was no point in 
coyness. It was his job to offer and we 
both understood that. Wilson watched 
me from under his hanging eyebrows as 
he went on unctuously about how the 
Anti-Saloon League wanted an honest 
man in the job. What he meant, of course, 
by an honest man—and I knew it—was a 
man who would do what he was told. 


This unflattering offer had a most 
frightening hitch. If I refused, I was very 
likely to be fired from the job I had, a 
dreary prospect to a career civil servant. 
But I wasn’t too frightened to blurt out 
some rather explicit particulars as to 
what [ thought of Wilson and his lobby. 
I also discussed what eventual disposi- 
tion he could make of the job he was 
offering me, or the one I already had. He 
listened without a word; just when I was 
getting my second wind, he snapped his 
fingers at a waiter, said “Check!”, paid 
it and walked off, leaving me sitting there 
talking to myself. A very cool customer, I 
decided, as I paid the tip. 

Not long after this conversation the 
job of enforcing the 18th Amendment 
was dumped in the lap of the Attorney 
General and his Department of Justice. 
Perhaps Wilson did not force this switch, 
but I’m sure it would never have taken 
place if that master lobbyist decreed 
against a change. 

In any event, after nine years of po- 
licing prohibition agents, I was delighted 
to see them depart. In a few more years 
the people of the United States gave them 
their final walking papers. Many un- 
doubtedly retired to their country homes 
to cut coupons and ponder on the happy 
days when six cents’ worth of alcohol and 
a penny’s worth of flavoring could be 
sold for $12.50 “right off the boat.” 

I think the Treasury Department’s In- 
telligence Unit has the greatest crime- 
fighting record in America. We smashed 
the Capone gangs; the New York gangs; 
the untouchable thieves of the Huey 
Long and Boss Prendergast gangs. We 
solved the crime of the century, the 
Lindbergh kidnapping. In two and a half 
decades we recovered more than a billion 
dollars from tax evaders. But in keeping 
America dry we were obviously over- 
matched.—Elmer L. Irey and William J. 
Slocum 
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Cheek your wardrobe for fall and winter needs, then 


shop these stores for what-to-wear in men’s apparel 


Again this month True features a complete wardrobe of men’s apparel and accessories 
that are right for you and right for the season. See and select your favorites starred 
in the Double Life of Mr. Hobby—pages 99 to 102. The products shown there, or 
similar items, are available at the stores listed below and at other famous men’s and 


department stores throughout the country. 


Aberdeen, Wash, 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Appleton, Wis. 
Ashland, Ohio 
Atlantic, lowa 
Bakersfield, Calif. 
Baton Rouge, La. 
Beloit, Wis. 
Bloomington, tl. 
Boise, Idaho 
Bristow, Okla. 
Burlington, towa 
Cameron, Mo. 

Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Clinton, Mo. 
Columbus, Ohio 
Comanche, Texas 
Corpus Christi, Texas 
Council Bluffs, lowa 
Dallas, Texas 


Danville, HI. 
Davenport, lowa 
Decatur, Ill. 
Denver, Colo. 

Des Moines, lowa 
Dodge City, Kan. 
Duluth, Minn. 

El Paso, Texas 
Everett, Wash. 
Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
Flint, Mich. 

Fort Worth, Texas 
Fremont, Neb. 
Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Great Falls, Mont. 
Greeley, Colo. 
Greenville, Texas 
Hastings, Neb. 
Hutchinson, Kan. 
Jacksonville, #1. 
Janesville, Wis. 
Joplin, Mo. 
Kansas City, Kan. 
Kearney, Neb. 
Lafayette, Ind. 
Lansing, Mich. 
Lincoln, Neb. 
Longview, Wash. 
Macomb, III. 


Waugh’s Men’s Stora 
Stromberg’s 

Thiede Good Clothes 
Shinn Clothing Co. 
Quinn & Howard 

Clit? Gray, Inc. 

Bates & Thigpen 
Reitler Clothing Co. 
Moberly & Klenner 
Ralph J. Davia 

Clarke Brothers 
Johnson-Rasmussen Co. 
Stucker Clothing Co. 
Armstrong Clothing Co, 
Feaster Clothing Co, 
Harry J. Rook 

The Hub 

Hackley’s 

F. M. Krasne Co. 


Roland Ellis 
Irby-Mayes 


Davey’s Men’s Wear 
Wallie Myers Men’s Shop 
Blakeney & Plum 
Denver Dry Goods Co, 
Newburn's 

Bond & Mattley 
Krantz & Wexall 
Blumenthals 

Frolich & Hurd, Inc. 
John S. Lewis Co. 

A. M. Davison Co. 
Jack Caudle, Ltd. 
Gerald Sampter 
Wulson's Clothing 
Kaufman's 

Gregory's Clothing Co. 
Carl Coats, Inc. 

S. P. Rosenbaum & Song 
Gus Meschke 

Mac’s Clothes Shop 

R. D. Grubb 
Christman’s Dry Goods 
Joe Vaughan 

The Hirschfeld Co. 
Henry Rosenthal & Co, 
H. Kositchek & Bros. 
Magee’s 

Myklebust’s 

Frank A. Herbert 


Madison, Wis, 
Mankato, Minn. 
Mansfield, Ohio 
Mason City, lowa 
McCook, Neb. 
Medford, Ore. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Minot, N. Dak, 
Nampa, Idaho 
Normal, tf. 
North Platte, Nob. 
Ogden, Utah 
Omaha, Neb. 
Osborne, Kan. 
Pasadena, Calif. 
Peoria, Il. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Portland, Ore. 
Pueblo, Colo. 
Quincy, tl. 


Racine, Wis. 

Reno, Nev. 
Rochester, Minn. 
Rockford, 11. 

St. Joseph, Mo. 

Salt Lake City, Utah 
San Diego, Calif. 
San Francisco, Calif, 


Sandusky, Ohio 
Scottsbluff, Neb. 
Shreveport, La. 
Sioux City, lowa 
Sioux Falls, S. Dak. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Springfield, Il. 
Terre Haute, Ind. 
Toxarkana, Texas 
Toledo, Ohio 
Topeka, Kan. 
Tulsa, Okla. 


Walla Walla, Wash. 
Wausau, Wis. 
Wenatchee, Wash. 
Wichita, Kan. 


Karstens 

Dahl's Men's Shop 
Doc Hamman’s 

The Dillon Co. 

De Groff's Dept. Store 
Barker's 
Bigelow-Coughlin 
Eklund Clothing Co. 
Greengard-Cranaton 
Nafzigee-Banks, Inc, 
Hall's Tog Shop 

The Hirschfeld Co. 
B. & B. Clothes Shop 
Browning-King & Co, 
J. C. Sollenberger 
Voget & Cathey 
Ware-Andreen Co. 
Bird & St. Louis 
Mathis, Ine. 

White & Davis 


Henry D. Fuhrman Co, 
Model Clothing Co. 


Nerad & Reshan 
Gray-Reid-Wright Co. 
Harold Hanenberger 
Albert Anderson 

Jim Weakley Men's Weare 
Heusted & Montague, Ina, 
Nelson-Moore Co. 


Hirsch & Price 
L'Emporio Lucchese 


Weber's 

Wheeler's 

Jordan & Booth 

New Standard Clothing Ca, 
Rabe Clothing 

Rose & Katz 
Fogelquist’a 

Eddie Wattling, Ing, 
Joseph's 
Templeton-Morgan 
B. BR. Baker Co, 
Cunningham-Shialds 


Harrington's 
Hyland Clothing Co. 


Scotty's Men’a Shop 
Seim Brothers 

Mills Brothers 
McVicar Clothing Co, 
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Mr. Holbrook, one of America’s foremost historians, recalls 


the rugged days of the “I Wont Works,” who made today’s labor 


difficulties look like pantywaist picnics 


BY STEWART HOLBROOK 
Author of Iron Brew, Holy Old 
Mackinaw, Murder Out Yonder 
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Illustrated by Herman Giesen 


Eany in the afternoon of November 5, 1916, one of the 
many sawmill whistles of Everett, Washington, suddenly 
broke into a hoarse roar. It lasted a full minute, then died 
in a long moan that echoed through the brooding, tim- 
bered hills of Snohomish County. The whistle had an omi- 
nous sound, for this was a Sunday. The mills did not work 
on Sunday. 

This particular blast, indeed, was not calling men to 
work. It was a signal for Everett’s law-enforcement officers 
and a group of volunteer vigilantes to gather at the Com- 
mercial Club. It was a hurry-up call, too, and soon more 
than 300 men were making their way on foot and by street 
car and in automobiles to the club building situated in the 
main business district of town. 

Everybody in Everett, children and all, knew what was 
up. The Wobblies, those hell-raising and hated and feared 
members of the Industrial Workers of the World, were 
about to attack the sawmill city of Everett (population 
$5,000), to tear it apart and leave it in ruins. These Wob- 
blies, the rumor ran, would probably sack and burn the 
whole city. Hence the gathering of police and vigilantes, 


the latter hurriedly sworn in as deputies during the past 
few hectic weeks. 

Tragedy was gathering. 

At the Commercial Club the arriving men were armed, 
some with clubs, many with firearms; and then in automo- 
biles that were bristling with rifles and shotguns they were 
taken down to the waterfront and direct to the city dock. 

Citizens began to swarm the hills around Everett's Bay- 
side Harbor. Hundreds, then thousands of men, women and 
kids lined the high points that looked down upon the blue 
waters of Puget Sound. They were excited enough, but 
they were quiet for the most part, quiet with the forebod- 
ing of something evil to happen. 

They were right; something evil was to happen, there 
before their eyes. For two hours it had been known that a 
good-sized steamer and a smaller vessel, both loaded with 
Wobblies, had left Seattle, thirty miles away, at noon; and 
Wobbly leaders in the group had vowed that they would 
land in Everett and there hold a street mass meeting in pro- 
test against the free-speech ban that city had put upon all 
labor groups, 


THE WILD, WILD WOBBLIES 


As the minutes passed, rumor made the fleet ever larger, the 
coming Wobblies more numerous. Word went through the 
crowd that no less than 500 IWWs, all armed to the teeth, were 
coming in a fleet of monstrously great ships. Some said that the 
wild Wobblies had cannon aboard. Others claimed to know that 
the ships carried dynamite to blow up Everett's score of shingle 
mills and sawmills. 

Actually, there was no powder aboard the coming SS Verona 
and SS Calista. But the situation itself was filled with dynamite, 
all kinds of it. 

It would be unfair, both to the citizens of Everett and to the 
IWW, to relate the tragic story of that bloody Sunday without 
saying something of the events that led up to it. They were com- 
plicated. For many months Everett had been in the throes of a 
strike by the International Shingle Weavers Union, which had 
once been affiliated, under a different name, with the American 
Federation of Labor, but which was now going it alone, having 
no connection with either the AFL or the IWW. 

The shingle weavers’ strike had droned along through the 
summer of 1916 without any great excitement until August. 
Then a group of eighteen pickets at the Jamison mill were set 
upon by a gang of strong-arm men, apparently imported from 
Seattle, and badly beaten up. Following this, there had been 
retaliation in which shingle weavers turned the tables, beating 
up the imported strike-breakers, or thugs, or whateyer they 
were. 


With all except one mill picketed, and with the shingle 
market soaring to a new all-time high by demands of a world that 
couldn't get enough red cedar shingles, the Everett operators 
were naturally doing their best to resume manufacture. They 
would not, however, treat with the shingle weavers’ union. The 
shingle mills were open shop and open shop they would remain, 
the operators said. 

Meanwhile, the IWW had held a big organization meeting 
in Seattle and had decided that Everett, among other towns, 
would be a nice, ripe place to extend its membership. James 
Rowan, who must have been a courageous man indeed, was sent 
to Everett by the general executive board of the IWW. He went 
there’ promptly, and when he attempted to speak from a soap- 
box, was promptly taken to jail. 

Released, Wobbly Rowan got out his soapbox again. And 
again he was thrown into jail. This time there was to be more 
to it; that night he was removed from his cell by Sheriff Don 
McRae and driven toa spot near Silver Lake on the outskirts of 
the city, where he was shown the interurban railway tracks to 
Seattle and told to get going. 

Rowan was happy to get off so easily. He struck out down the 
tracks, But he had gone only a little way in the dark when he 
was set upon by a mob armed with clubs and whips and beaten 
within an inch of his life. 

Next day, the little Wobbly hall that had just been opened 
in Everett was raided and the secretary was taken to jail. 

The IWW press, as loud as any press ten times its size, now 
sounded the old free-speech call, and foot-loose members from all 
over the West headed for Seattle. On October 30, some forty of 
them chartered a boat and started for Everett, with the deter- 
mination of holding a meeting at the corner of Hewitt and Wet- 
more Avenues, in the downtown business district. Met at the city 
dock by police and vigilantes, the Wobs were more or less 
sapped-up, loaded immediately into automobiles, and taken to 
Beverley Park, a suburb. Here, under cover of night, they were 
released and made to run the gantlet between two rows of large 
and strong men armed with clubs and saps. 

The business stopped short of murder, but it had been brutal 
enough. The president of the Washington State Federation of 
Labor, which incidentally had no use for the IWW, went to 
Beverley Park next morning to investigate the scene. Said he ina 
report he made public: “The tale of the struggle was plainly 
written. The roadway was stained with blood. The blades of a 
cattle guard at the railroad crossing were also bloody. . . There 
can be no excuse for nor any extenuation of such inhuman 
method of punishment.” : 

Such was the state of affairs in Everett. In addition, there had 
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been other local beatings of 1\WWs. Then, on Saturday, No- 
vember 4, handbills suddenly appeared at the doors of Everett 
homes and in stores, poolhalls and places of business generally. 
On the handbills was an appeal from the IWW: 


CITIZENS OF EVERETT ATTENTION 


A Meeting will be held at the corner of Hewitt and 
Wetmore Avenues on Sunday, November 5, at 2 P. M. 
Come and help maintain your and our constitutional 
right.—Committee. 


It must have been obvious even to the dullest-witted that the 
two opposing forces were drawing near for a major effort. 

Then, twenty-four hours later, in the quiet of a Sunday after- 
noon, came that long, ominous note from a mill whistle. 

News of the Verona’s and the Calista’s coming had been tele- 
phoned to Everett by Seattle police, who reported the larger 
vessel to contain 260 men, most of them IWWs. The other boat, 
with a smaller number of Wobs, was following in the Verona’s 
wake. 

The scene of the tragedy was now set, and the audience, one 
of the largest ever to witness a tragedy, lined the hills above the 
bay. The motor cars filled with armed men rolled down to the 
dock. Sheriff Don McRae, in charge of the group, placed his men 
in two lines across the wharf. At the land end of the dock a 
rope was stretched to keep out all save deputized persons. 

In adjacent warehouses other deputies piled up sacks of pota- 
toes and other goods to serve as breastworks, then tore away 
boards of sidewalls to give a commanding view of the landing 
place. Then they took their positions, guns ready. 

On came the SS Verona, steaming slowly into the harbor. Folks 
on shore could hear the Wobblies singing one of their battle 
hymns, the favorite known as Hold the Fort. The Verona’s 
decks were crowded to the rails. One young fellow had climbed 
ace on the boat's flagpole and there waved to the crowds on 
shore. 

As soon as the vessel touched the wharf and a bowline had 
been made fast, Sheriff McRae walked toward it. Holding up his 
hand to silence the singing Wobs, he shouted: “Who’s your 
leader?” 

“We're all leaders,” came the answering shout. 

“You can’t land here,” said Sheriff McRae. 

Then it happened. 

A shot rang out, sharp, clear and authoritative, shattering the 
tense quiet as if someone had exploded a question that de- 
manded an immediate answer. Whence it came and who fired it 
was never proved. The Wobs said it came from the shore. The 
deputies said it came from the boat. In any case, the shot was 
logical enough. Here they were, two groups of opposing and 
determined men facing each other, before an audience of thou- 
sands of people. It would have been nothing short of a miracle 
had a shot not been fired. 

Following that single, experimental shot was a moment of 
awful silence. Then, all hell broke. For the next ten minutes the 
Everett waterfront seethed as never before, or since. 


Gunfire rattled, while spurts of brief smoke and 


=> flame came from the warehouses, from deputies 
Ag? elsewhere on the wharf and from the Verona. The 
6p men on board that ill-fated vessel made a frantic 


SEZ dash to get to the off-side of her, out of range. The 


Verona keeled and almost went over. Then her 
engine began to turn and she slowly backed away, snapping the 
one line that held her. 

The mean whine and thud of bullets continued. Men grunted, 
or screamed. Deputies on the dock were falling wounded, while 
on the Verona there was panic. Blood splattered her decks, as 
Wobblies were seen to slump sickeningly, holding their sides 
or stomachs. 

The lad who had climbed the flagpole cried out, then fell like 
a plummet to the ship’s deck. Others on the vessel leaped over- 
board into the bay, while bullets ripped the water all around 
them. 

On shore Sheriff McRae had gone down, groaning, wounded 
im several places. Deputy C. O. Curtis lay still, shot through the 
head. 

The Verona, her sides and deck house riddled like a sieve. 
reeled away from the smoking wharf, turned about and started 
for Seattle, filled with the dying, the dead, and with wounded. 


She warned the Calista, which turned about, too, and followed 
her. 

Back in Everett ambulances were already clanging their way 
to the city hospital, carrying with them the wounded and one 
dying man, 

The score: Everett deputies, two dead, sixteen wounded; the 
IWW, five dead, thirty-one wounded, four missing. Whether or 
not the four missing Wobs were ever accounted for is not clear. 

Such was the noted Everett Massacre. It was neither the first 
nor the last bloody battle in which the Wobblies had a part. 
From their inception, in 1905, the men and women of the IWW 
have known more excitement, more troubles and riots and kill- 
ings and lynchings than has been the case with any other group 
of American labor unionists. Where the Wobblies were, there 
was sure to be action, and there was often blood. 

The Industrial Workers of the World came into being on Jan- 
uary 2, 1905, when thirty-two men and women of radical faith 
or leaning met in a dim hall in Chicago with the idea of found- 
ing One Big Union that would merge all workers, regardless of 
job, race, or color, into a single group. It was to pay no heed 
to the ballot as a way of progress, but was to bring about a 
dictatorship of the proletariat by “direct action,” by which was 
thdersthod violent methods. 

The biggest man present, a mighty figure over six feet, with 
the neck and shoulders of an ox, picked up a piece of board and 
slapped the table. “Fellow workers,” he roared in a bull-like 
voice, “the aims and objects of this organization shall be to put 
the working class in possession of the power to control the 
machinery of production and distribution, without regard to 
capitalist masters.” 

The giant was William Dudley Haywe od, an official of the 
Western Federation of Miners, who proposed to make his tough 
union the core of the new Industrial Workers of the World; and 
the IWW was to make labor history. But for more than a year 
the public, even employers of labor, were not aware of the new 
and aggressive spirit that had been set to boiling in the mines, 
in the logging camps and on the construction jobs of the 
West. 

Then came the Haywood-Moyer-Pettibone case; and the IWW 
burst in the face of a complacent America like an unsuspected 
charge of nitroglycerine. 

This affair had its inception in the murder of Frank Steunen- 
berg, an ex-governor of Idaho, by a set-bomb placed by one 
Harry Orchard, who when arrested admitted the crime and al- 
leged he had been paid to commit it—and many othérs—by 
officials of the Western Federation of Miners, namely, William 
D. Haywood, Charles H. Moyer and George A. Pettibone. At 
the time of Orchard’s confession, in Boise, Idaho, the three 
mine union officials were in Colorado. The crime had been com- 
mitted in Idaho. Idaho sheriffs invaded the other state, arrested 
the three men and whisked them away in a private railroad car 
to Boise. It was patently an illegal act. 


Now the new IWW went into its first battle. It shouted 
“Kidnapping!” By meetings in streets, and in the halls of mining 
camps and sawdust cities, it collected large sums to engage Clar- 
ence Darrow as legal counsel for the arrested men and aided 
The Appeal to Reason, Socialist weekly, in spreading the word 
by editions that ran to more than 4,000,000 copies each. 

The trial took place in 1907, with William E. Borah prose- 
cuting. It was a national event, being covered by representatives 
of fifty-four daily newspapers and nearly a score of periodicals. 
Haywood was acquitted, and so was Pettibone. The charge 
against Moyer was dropped. Orchard had turned state's evidence 
and was committed to prison for life, where he still is, perhaps 
the oldest prisoner in point of service in the country. 

It was a big victory for the IWW and other radical groups, 
and the Wobblies made the most of it; modesty has never been a 
fault of the Wobs. Their foot-loose organizers swarmed into the 
sawmills, the logging camps and mines of the Western states, 
and invaded the textile and other manufacturing cities of the 
East. Big Bill Haywood, who saw more with his one good eye 
than most labor leaders with two, left the Western Federation of 
Miners to become chief organizer for the IWW, as well as its 
greatest figure, 

Haywood was a keen, uneducated, intelligent and ebullient 
man of striking appearance and forceful speech, a born captain 
for the rough-and-tumble group he had helped to found. Work- 
ing stiffs who had been ignored by the comparatively aristo- 
cratic American Federation of Labor felt that here was a man 


and a union that could be trusted to do something for them. 
They rallied to the IWW banner. 

The pace set by Big Bill and his lieutenants was to be swift, 
and marked with blood, though its first efforts were fairly mild. 
Into Goldfield. Nevada, in 1906, went IWW organizers to stage 
a quick strike of miners and win a minimum wage of $4.50, much 
better than theretofore. Almost simultaneously they struck in 
Portland, Oregon, shutting down a score of big sawmills there, 
being beaten by city police and company guards, but winning 
higher wages for some 3,000 workers. 

The next one wasn’t so easy. The Wobblies invaded the Big 
Steel country of Pennsylvania, finding a likely spot at the Mc- 
Kees Rocks plant of the Pressed Steel Car Company. Conditions 
were bad there, wages low. After two or three IWW street meet- 
ings a strike was called; and 8,000 men, representing sixteen 
nationalities, left the plant. The Pennsylvania State Constabu- 
lary, better known as the Coal & Iron Police—and by the Wob- 
blies called Cossacks—was called in. On August 2, 1909, a striker 
named Harvath was shot and killed by the troopers. The IWW 
strike committee promptly issued a formal statement to the 
Coal & Iron Police commander, saying that for every life of a 
striker, the Wobs would take the life of a police officer—and 
that they didn’t care which police officer. 

On August 29, a clash occurred between police and strikers. 
This was bloody enough. The McKees Rocks streets were dense 
with powder smoke. Men shot at one another from windows, 
from saloons, from behind posts, from behind company fences. 
Five troopers were killed, and six Wobblies; and the troopers 
were driven from the streets and into the company yard, where 
they were besieged. 


McKees Rocks, its hospital’s beds and floors coy- 
cred with the wounded, seethed for another two 
days, and the press made a demand for the Na- 
tional Guard. But the strike was settled and the 
men went back to work at higher wages. The 
IWW had won again, though at heavy cost of life. 

The troubles at McKees Rocks had scarcely quieted when the 
IWW fever broke out in distant Spokane, Washington, where 
James P. (Big Jim) Thompson, IWW organizer, had been pro- 
hibited by city police from speaking on a street corner. The 
IWW press sounded the tocsin, and so did fast-moving organ- 
izers. Hoboes around a “jungle” fire beside the tracks of the 
Southern Pacific, or the Great Northern, or the Santa Fe, got 
the word when a Wobbly agent dropped off a freight to urge 
them on to Spokane, to “fight for the right of free speech.” 
Harvest hands in Manitoba, miners in Utah, loggers in Ore- 
gon, all got the word incredibly fast by the jungle telegraph. 
And hundreds of them hopped rattlers for Spokane. 

That unhappy town found itself with something on its hands. 
From every freight that pulled into its yards there debouched 
a dozen to fifty working stiffs, to take turns on the soapbox, to 
be arrested, one after another, and thrown into the Spokane 
jail, which was soon filled to overflowing with howling, singing 
men who said they wanted nothing more than to speak on 
Spokane streets for the One Big Union. 

The town clowns—police to you—were frantic. As fast as they 
pulled a man from a soapbox, another took his place. And then 
came a girl, a handsome, fiery, black-maned youngster, Eliza- 
beth Gurley Flynn, riding into town on a manifest freight. In 
a misguided moment the cops arrested The Flynn, too, as she 
mounted the sacred soapbox. It was an error Spokane police 
never forgot. BRUTAL SPOKANE COPS ASSAULT YOUNG 
GIRL, shouted the IWW press in studhorse headlines—and still 
more migrants headed for that city. It was a case of Beauty in 
Distress, and many a male who cared nothing for union or The 
Revolution hastened to Spokane to help liberate the pretty girl 
with the flaming red tie. 

This was wonderful stuff for the new IWW. Their jailed 
members shouted louder than ever, they refused to eat, they 
kept up a mass singing that prevented sleep for blocks around. 
It was too much. The city fathers met and hurriedly passed an 
ordinance permitting soapbox oratory on the streets. Another 
result of the Spokane affair was to bring Gurley Flynn to the 
front. This talented young woman was to catch the imagination 
of working stiffs and become their heroine. 

Wobblies employed the same tactics of ganging-up in sub- 
sequent free-speech fights in Fresno and San Diego, California. 
It was at about this time that the term Wobbly came into use 
as a usual designation of a member of the order by both his 
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fellows and himself. There are a dozen theories as to its origin, 
but it may well have been the work of a Chinese. 

This heathen was the proprietor of a small and portable 
eating establishment with which he followed the crews of 
Swedes, Irish and hunkies who, in 1910, were pushing the 
Canadian Northern rails into the far reaches of Saskatchewan. 
Many of the laborers were either “packing red cards,” as the 
phrase has it, or at least had strong leanings toward the IWW; 
so the Chinese, being a go-getting business man, lined up with 
the gang. In a laudable effort to cash in on his affiliation he 
would show his Wobbly card to potential customers, telling 
them he was a member of the IWW. But the Oriental tongue 
was not equal to the letter w. “Me likee I wobbly wobbly,” was 
the best it could do, It proved enough. “Wobbly” spread from 
man to man; from job to job, by those mysterious but effective 
jungle news channels, until soon it was used not only by the 
Wobblies themselves but by all Western newspapers. 

In 1912, the Wobs struck again in what was to be their great 
stronghold, the Pacific Northwest. They shut down most of the 
sawmills and many of the logging camps in western Washington 
and Oregon. In Aberdeen and Raymond, vigilantes rounded up 
red-card men, herded them into box cars, locked the doors, and 
shipped them out of the districts like so much freight. There 
was also some slugging, and some sabotage, but no murder. 

The Wobs’ next great upheaval was 3,000 miles away—in the 
textile city of Lawrence, Massachusetts. It was a principle of 
the group, ably expounded by Haywood, that wherever workers 
were dissatisfied to desperation, there was the place for the [WW 
to agitate and organize. In 1912, Lawrence was in a condition 
perfect for the purpose. Wages were well below subsistence 
levels. There was no one to speak for the employes, but condi- 
tions were so bad that in January the workers at one plant 
decided to quit in a spontaneous strike. Out came the crew, to 
parade through the city’s industrial section, calling on employes 
of other plants to leave the looms. Windows were broken, com- 
pany property was damaged. Within twenty-four hours Law- 
rence’s spindles were silent. The big bell in the Town Hall 
clanged, calling out all police and police reserves. 

Wobbly Organizer Joe Ettor hurried to Lawrence and set up 
a committee to organize and discipline the strikers. A young, 
goodlooking chap who spoke three languages, he soon had the 
strikers pretty well organized. He began to hold outdoor meet- 
ings. The National Guard was called in, and soon there were 
street battles between strikers and guardsmen. But the strikers 
maintained their pickets around the mills. 


On January 19, police discovered dynamite se- 
creted in various places in the city and charged 
that strikers were planning to blow up the fac- 
tories. Ettor declared the explosive had been 
“planted” to create hostile public opinion. He 
went on with his mass meetings. He was soon 
joined by Arturo Giovannitti, editor of an Italian Socialist paper. 
Just then, in another street riot, a girl striker named Annie 
Pizzo was shot and killed. Police arrested Ettor and Giovannitti 
and charged them with “unlawful conspiracy.” They were held 
in jail without bail. 

Now the IWW arrived in force, headed by Big Bill Hay- 
wood, who was accompanied by Gurley Flynn, famous since 
the Spokane battle, and Bill Trautmann. Funds were low. The 
strikers had no sayings to draw upon. So, under Haywood’s 
leadership the children of strikers were sent to relatives in other 
cities. This was carried on with the consent of parents and 
with efficiency. It served to lighten the strikers’ load. It also 
served to give the city of Lawrence a heap of unwanted and 
adverse publicity. Police took steps to prevent any more de- 
partures, 

In February a party of some forty youngsters, together with 
their escorts, were in the Lawrence railroad station, waiting to 
take a train for Philadelphia, when the police appeared in 
full force. The officers swarmed into the depot, tore kids away 
from their parents and arrested thirty adults. The cops seem 
to have been either brutal or careless, and a number of women 
and children were injured in the ensuing riot. 
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Newspapers played it up, many of them taking the side of to 
strikers, Congress discussed the Lawrence situation and ordered 
an official inquiry. In mid-March the mill officials gave in, and 
the strike was over, with wages slightly increased. 

But Wobblies Ettor and Giovannitti were still in jail. The 
IWW continued agitation for their release and kept all Massa- 
chusetts in a turmoil, what with meetings, pamphlets and sen- 
sational issues of Wobbly newspapers. On November 23 the two 
men were released. 

The Lawrence Revolution had been a great advertisement 
for the IWW. By the time it was done, the Wobblies were 
known to workers and the general public from Maine to Cali- 
fornia. Their next riot was in the Sunkist state. 

During a strike of hop-pickers, on the big Durst ranch near 
Wheatland, Richard (Blackie) Ford and Herman Suhr, Wobbly 
organizers, moved in and took over. When a party of county offi- 
cials came to the ranch, to break up a Wobbly mass meeting of 
strikers, and allegedly fired into the crowd, a Porto Rican worker 
grabbed a gun from one of the deputies and opened fire, killing 
two of the officers. The Porto Rican was also shot dead on the 
spot, and a number of strikers were wounded. 

The whole valley flared up. Armed bands of vigilantes were 
hurriedly formed and ranged the neighborhood at night, beat- 
ing up Wobblies and suspected Wobblies. A hundred new dep- 
uties were sworn in. Ford and Suhr, neither of whom had fired 
a shot, nor even held a gun, were arrested, tried and sent to 
prison under life sentence. 

If it wasn't one thing with the Wobblies, it was another. 
They got into another free-speech fight, although this time the 
battle originated in what is still referred to with considerable 
delight, in the Puget Sound area of Washington, as The Great 
Nude Bathing Case. 

The affair began in Home Colony, a community at Joe’s Bay, 
on the Sound, which had been founded in 1897 by anarchists and 
had attracted assorted radicals and eccentrics from all parts of 
the United States and Europe, including members of the WW. 
Bill Haywood had gone to Home Colony to speak on occasion, 
so had Emma Goldman, Albert Hubbard, William Z. Foster and 
other radicals. Exponents of various food fads had lectured there. 
Theosophists lived at Home, and Freethinkers, Pantheists and 
—so it was said in nearby Tacoma and Seattle—freelovers. 


Stories of horrible sex orgies at Home Colony were current 
and popular with orthodox Washingtonians. Much of the talk 
stemmed from articles in the Home paper, the uninhibited 
Demonstrator (weekly), as untrammeled as a yearling Durham 
bull put to pasture in May. The Demonstrator seldom appeared 
without a few remarks on something very similar to Free Love. 
The colony itself never held any canons regarding the desir- 
ability or otherwise of free love. That there were domestic 
arrangements in certain homes of Home which had not received 
the benefit of either church or state was common knowledge, 
but these were neither sanctioned nor condemned. 

In 1910 the colony had split into two factions over the sub- 
ject of landholding. This was finally settled, amicably on the 
whole, and each member was given a deed to his two acres. 
The Home Colony Association was dissolved, although the co-op 
store and Liberty Hall were continued as community enterprises. 
The store, indeed, may have been a factor in attracting to the 
colony a number of small farmers who liked the low prices at 
the Home co-op but had no sympathy for Home's live-and-let- 
live policy. In any case, it was from these Philistines that a com- 
plaint came to county officials, naming names and charging that 
certain Home radicals were bathing in the nude, men and 
women together, 

The charges were true enough. Many simple Russians who 
had come to live at Home many years before brought their 
samovars with them, and brought also their custom of mixed 
nude bathing. It had been going on at Home for almost a 
decade, without scandal. But now, because of the Philistines, 
one man and four women were arrested, tried and found guilty 
of indecent exposure. The trials made front page news, not only 
in the Pacific Northwest, but all over the country. Home was 
in the great big black headlines. 

At this period Home's own newspaper was edited by Jay Fox, 
a Wobbly, an anarchist and a Freethinker. He was also an able 
journalist, and now he came out with a sizzling editorial, The 
Nudes and the Prudes, in which he suggested that all lovers 
of Liberty should ostracize the persons who had brought the 
charges of indecent exposure. 


Editor Fox was hauled off to jail and charged with “encourag- 
ing disrespect for the law.” The prosecution, naturally enough, 
brought “anarchy” into the case, mentioned the alleged procliv- 
ity of anarchists to make and heave bombs, and generally played 
up Home Colony as a place comparable to The Pit that has fire 
but no bottom. Fox was convicted and sentenced to two months 
in Pierce County jail. On appeal, the state supreme court up- 
held the decision. 

Now the Wobblies and other radical groups the country over 
took hold of the Great Nude Bathing Case and made it into 
a national sensation. Dances and rallies for the Jay Fox Free 
Speech Fight were held in Wobbly halls and in ‘the streets of 
cities from Seattle to Skowhegan, Maine; and money was raised 
for an appeal to the Supreme Court of the United States, which 
found the lower court's verdict proper. Fox gave himself up and 
went to jail for six weeks, being given an unconditional pardon 
by Governor Lister of Washington. It had all been a rather un- 
usual, though exciting and titillating effort, for the Wobblies. 

Meanwhile the ghastly Ludlow Massacre was brewing, in 
Colorado. It had its inception in a strike by members of the 
Western Federation of Miners, late in 1913. The strike con- 
tinued, and during the winter many miners and their families 
were evicted from coal-company houses at Ludlow. The Colo- 
rado Fuel & Iron Company recruited a large army of guards. 
The governor of the state declared martial law, and the militia 
was ordered into the district. 

The ousted strikers set up a tent camp for their families, and 
began procuring arms and ammunition. Then, of course, it had 
to happen: On April 20, 1914, either a striker shot at a non- 
union “scab” or at a soldier, or a soldier shot at a striker, near 
the tent camp. It was enough. A real battle got under way 
in which 500 strikers opposed some 200 national guardsmen 
and company police. 


The militia had a few machine guns. These were turned on 
the tent camp with fearful effect, riddling the tents, bringing 
death to men, women and children alike. The miners fought 
back, picking off a guardsman here and there. The jerrybuilt 
camp took fire. Smoke rolled high, and the flames, spread by 
strong mountain winds, leaped and spread with incredible 
rapidity, Screams and groans rose through the hubbub of bat- 
tle as the strikers tried to get their families out of the inferno. 
At the end of fourteen hours of fire and shooting, the tent camp 
lay in smoldering ruins. Thirty-three persons, either militia or 
strikers, were dead. More than a hundred more were hospital- 
ized, 

Miners who had escaped the battle at the tent camp now 
organized into guerrilla raiding parties and attacked the mine- 
heads, setting them afire, damaging or destroying other mine 
property. The riot ranged along a front 
of three miles. More strikers were killed, 
and so were more guardsmen. 

Back in Washington, President Wood- 
row Wilson ordered federal troops into 
the region. They arrived promptly and 
disarmed both the strikers and the com- 
pany guards. Although Ludlow was not 
originally a Wobbly strike, the Wobs were 
there in force, haranguing the strikers, 
viding in procuring weapons and raising 
money elsewhere to feed the strikers and 
their families, 

While the Ludlow affair was going on, 
the State of Utah was preparing, whether 
it knew it or not, to give the Wobblies 
their great IWW martyr, in the person 
of Joseph Hillstrom, Wobbly poet, better 
known as Joe Hill. 

Joe Hill was a Swede, a hobo, a Wobbly 
and probably something of a yege and all- 
«round stickup artist, who happened to be 
in Bingham, Utah, when the IWW was 
organizing a strike against the Utah Con- 
struction Company. 

Having no connection with the strike 
was a holdup of a store in the neighbor- 
hood and the killing of its proprietor by 
an unknown person or persons. Joe Hill 
was arrested and charged with the crime. 
He was also convicted, and on November 


19, 1915, he was executed by an official firing squad of the 
State, but not before he had given Bill Haywood a message 
for the Wobblies: “Don’t waste time in mourning. Organize!” 
And, poet that he was, he sent his “Last Will” to the Wobbly 
press. You will find it in every copy of every edition of the 
IWW Little Red Song Book: 

My will is easy to decide, 

For there is nothing to divide. 

My kin don’t need to fuss and moan— 

Moss does not cling to rolling stone. 

My body? Ah, if I could choose, 

I would to ashes it reduce, 

And let the merry breezes blow 

My dust to where some flowers grow, 

Perhaps some fading flower then 

Would come to life and bloom again. 

This is my last and final will, 

Good luck to all of you, 

Joe Hill. 


Guilty or not of the crime with which he was 
charged—and more than one old-time Wobbly has 
told me Hill was guilty—Joe Hill dead became 
and remains the great martyr of the IWW. He 
has been put into novels, ballads, plays and operas, 
and the legend of him has so grown with the 
years that it is impossible to separate the man from the myth, 
Every Wobbly hall had an oil painting of Joe on the wall. His 
doggerel verses, set to popular tunes, were sung on picket lines 
and in jails across the continent. They were being sung within 
five months of Joe’s death in the biggest strike of iron miners 
this country has ever known, that of the Mesabi. 

Early in the spring of 1916, redheaded woodpeckers drummed 
away at stumps on the Mesabi iron range in Minnesota, and a 
young, red-scarved woman, handsome as a very she-devil, flitted 
over the region drumming up trouble for the mine companies, 
She was Elizabeth Gurley Flynn, the same who had raised so 
much hell in Spokane, and again in Lawrence. 

The mine barons knew nothing of The Flynn’s visit to their 
domain. She spoke without molestation at hurriedly called meet- 
ings in Aurora, Eveleth, Virginia, Chisholm and Hibbing. She 
told the miners that the war in Europe had sent iron and steel 
prices to the highest points ever known. She said that the 
miners’ wages were far too low. When some homeguard stood 
up in meeting to say that mine wages were pretty good on the 
Mesabi, anyhow, The Flynn gave him and his wages a sneer. And 
when The Flynn sneered, it was sneer enough to wither the 
head of a diamond drill. 

“And what are wages, anyway?” she demanded. Then she 
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told them the story about the pelican and the Chinese. 

“Away back in the dim past,” said the pretty girl with the 
red tie around her throat, “long before even Andy Carnegie 
or John D. Rockefeller was born, there sat on a river bank in 
China an old Chinese. He was fishing, and he wasn’t having 
much luck. He didn’t get a nibble all day. 

“Close by, a large pelican was fishing too. The old Chinese 
watched, and he saw that the bird was doing very well. Down 
he would go, then up, with a big fish in his mouth, which 
he swallowed with great satisfaction. Over and over again the 
pelican came up with a fish. 

“Now, my boys, the Chinese are a reflective race. The old 
fisherman watched the bird all day, and he thought a good 
deal. That night he sneaked up on the sleeping pelican and 
caught him. He put a string on the bird's legs and next day 
the old gent sat on the river bank, this time with the pelican 
doing the fishing for him. 

“But it didn’t work out very well, at first. The pelican con- 
tinued to dive and catch fish, but before the Chinese could 
haul him in, the bird had swallowed the prey. A good idea, 
my boys, but it had gone haywire.” 

By now the miners were sitting up, brows furrowed in an 
effort to connect pelicans with wages. The clear vibrant voice 
of the girl went on: 

“But, my lads, the Chinese are a very reflective people. The 
old fisherman thought a while, then he forged a collar out of 
brass which he put around the pelican’s neck, The collar, you 
understand, was small enough to prevent the bird from gobbling 
the fish—which, doubtless, the poor pelican thought was his 
own fish—but large enough not to discourage the bird entirely.” 

A gleam of understanding, hardly bright yet but growing, 
flashed across the faces of the listening miners. The Flynn talked 
on: 

“Well, boys, it worked like a charm. The bird caught a fish, the 
old man pulled him in, took away the fish, and sent the bird back 
for more. Every once in a while, just to encourage the pelican to 
greater effort and also to keep him alive so he would catch more 
fish, the Chinese would give him a few fish heads and tails to eat.” 

By now the boys were sitting on the edges of their seats. And 
The Flynn let them have it: 

“And that collar around your necks, right under the place 
where you ought to have heads and brains—that collar is the 
Wage System. The Boss gets the fine parts of the fish. You, 
you working stiffs, you get the heads and tails—the wages.” 

The working stiffs of the Mesabi got the idea. Night police- 
men in the range towns must have heard the delighted 
applause at Gurley Flynn’s meetings, but if so they thought noth- 
ing of it; there had been no trouble on the Mesabi in ten years. 

But there was going to be trouble, now, in 1916, 


Gurley Flynn waved her bright red scarf and went away. 
Forty-five days passed. Then, on the second day of June, miners 
at Aurora suddenly threw down their tools and struck. It may 
have been but probably wasn't just coincidence that at that 
identical moment Arthur Boose, a Wobbly organizer known 
as the Old Warhorse, appeared in Aurora, called a mass meet- 
ing and formed a strike committee. He was immediately ar- 
rested and thrown into jail, charged somewhat vaguely with 
“inciting to riot.” The Old Warhorse had expected something 
like this, for he had warned the committee that, no matter what 
happened to him, news of the strike at Aurora must be spread 
at once. “Spread it like wildfire,” shouted Boose as the cops 
closed in and took him to jail. 

Some of the spreading fire was carried out of Aurora that 
night by a young Finnish miner whose first name was Ormi. 
He had no horse, nor was there a train of cars handy. So out 
of Aurora that June evening Ormi walked until he was well 
beyond the possible observation of mine police. Then he ran. 

Young Ormi was in the prime of manhood, and he ran swiftly 
through the falling dusk, traveling like a shadow blown along 
by the soft Mesabi wind. At Biwabik he told the boys what 
was up, then ran on to McKinley, stopped briefly, and con- 
tinued on into Virginia, rousing the secretary of the Finnish 
Brotherhood Indge there. It had been a good twenty-mile run 
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through the night. Next morning few miners showed up for 
work anywhere along the eastern section of the big range. 

The fire ran fast across the Mesabi, traveling west. Out of 
the open pits and underground mines came the Finns, the 
Italians and men of those nationalities designated collectively 
by unthinking American natives as hunkies. Warhorse Boose 
had also managed to get word to Chicago and Cleveland, and 
the Wobblies, who always worked fast, sent their best organizers, 
among them Sam Scarlett, Frank Little and the celebrated Carlo 
Tresca, he whose murder at Fifth Avenue and 15th Street, New 
York, as recently as 1943, still mystifies Manhattan police. In less 
than a week all mining was stopped for fifty miles across the Me- 
sabi, from Aurora to Coleraine, and striking miners had trooped 
over to the small Cuyuna range, calling out the boys there. 

If the mine companies had been sleeping, they roused quickly 
enough, now that the strike was on. Under David Foley, chief 
of the Oliver Iron Mining Company's police, and as brave a 
man as ever stood, hundreds of deputies were sworn in at Vir- 
ginia, armed and officially designated as the Citizens Commit- 
tee. The committee ordered all “agitators” to leave Virginia 
before sundown. The agitators paid no heed. That night strikers 
and members of the committee met head-on. Guns belched and 
roared in the streets. One striker was killed, several wounded. 

At Biwabik, slugging and sniping and sabotage at the mines 
grew into a terrible battle. Deputy J.C. Myron was killed. So was 
a striker, Tom Ladvalla. A number on both sides were badly 
wounded. 


There was rioting at Gilbert, at Eveleth, at Hib- 
bing. Leading strikers were set upon, clubbed, 
and driven out of town at gun point, with threats 
of lynching in their ears. 

Police arrested Tresca, Little and Scarlett, and 
five other Wobbly organizers. They were charged 
with the murder of Deputy Myron and taken to ne in Duluth. 

The range now blew up with violence of all kinds. Steam 
shovels and other equipment went up with a roar and came 
down in pieces, as expert Wobbly saboteurs broke out caches 
of stolen dynamite and applied it as prescribed. Green and 
nervous deputies shot at miners and at one another. Wives and 
children of miners and deputies hugged their homes in fear. 
Church bells tolled. So did fire bells, and the volunteer depart- 
ments had plenty on their hands, what with false and real 
alarms. The hospitals were overflowing with the wounded, 
Sombre processions followed a hearse here and there to a local 
cemetery, as some striker or deputy was taken to his grave. 

Chaos and Old Night had come to the Mesabi, and the Wob- 
blies worked hard to make it worse. From all parts of the West— 
which included Oregon and California—foot-loose Wobblies 
moved in, bringing the number of agitators to an estimated 700. 

With them the Wobblies brought tons of [WW literature and 
a spirit new to the mine ranges. They distributed Wobbly news- 
papers to every miner's shack in every Mesabi town. Several of 
them moved over to the Gogebic and Menominee ranges, to be 
met by city and mine police, efficientsy beaten up and hurried 
back whence they came. 

Early in July Gurley Flynn nay gine on the Mesabi again. 
This time the police were ready for her, but they didn’t quite 
catch her. Instead, they got into hot water and lawsuits by 
arresting six other women, all of whom they mistook for the 
Wobbly she-devil. The Flynn escaped. 

The technique of the mine companies, however, continued to 
improve. They rode herd on the Wobs and their sympathizers 
so hard that in September the strike was called off. Officially, it 

‘as lost. But something was gained, too. The Wobblies gained 
respect for having fought United States Steel to a standstill for 
three months. Moreover, wages did go up after the strike; and 
working conditions were much improved. 

But the IWW was in for trying times. In April of 1917 the 
United States declared war on Germany; and in June, through 
passage of the Espionage Act, it declared war on American dis- 
senters of all sorts. The act gave wide powers to the government; 
war is no time for any nation to permit subversive activities 
within its borders. 

Branches of the [WW in many towns and cities were raided 
by police, sometimes by mere oF and the halls were wrecked, 
the Wobblies beaten up. In Butte, Montana, the “biggest mining 
camp on earth,” murder was done. At 3 o'clock in the morning 
of August 1, 1917, Wobbly Organizer Frank Little, the same 
who had helped to fan the Mesabi strike, was asleep in his room 
in a Butte lodging house. Six masked men kicked in the door, 


dragged him forth in his night clothes, and bundled him into 
a waiting automobile. The car was driven to a railroad trestle 
on the edge of town, and there Little, a cripple, was hanged, 
though not, apparently, before a truly desperate struggle—his 
flesh was bruised and torn in many places. 

Morning found his corpse at the end of a rope, to it pinned 
a card, rudely lettered with the legend “First and Last Warning 
—3-7-77,” followed by initials thought to be those of the lynchers. 
The numbers were those used by early-day vigilantes in Mon- 
tana and referred to the dimensions of a grave, 3 feet wide, 
7 feet long, 77 inches deep. 

Whoever had the idea that lynching Little would somehow 
stop the Wobblies from organizing and agitating in Butte was 
mistaken. The funeral was probably the largest ever held in 
the state. Wobbly miners wearing red sashes took turns carrying 
the coffin on their shoulders during the five-mile walk to the 
cemetery. More than 3,000 men and women were in the pro- 
cession, and thousands more lined the way, their heads bared. 
Frank Little then and there became one of the great Wobbly 
martyrs, fit to sit with Joe Hill. 

In July, when IWWs were striking against the Copper Queen 
outfit at Bisbee, Arizona, some 1,200 of them and their sympa- 
thizers were herded into a ball park, put into cattle cars and 
shipped out into the desert, where they were turned loose to 
shift for themselves. In Tulsa, Oklahoma, seventeen Wobs were 
tarred and feathered, then told to get out and keep going. 


Then came the great raids. On September 5, every IWW 
office in the country was visited by police, and 160 Wobbly 
leaders were arrested, among them Haywood, The Flynn, Arturo 
Giovannitti, Emma Goldman and the Wobbly poets Ralph 
Chaplin and Charles Ashleigh. Ninety-three of the defendants 
were found guilty, of “obstructing the draft,” or of “conspiracy” 
of one sort or another. They were sentenced to prison for periods 
ranging from three months to twenty years. Wobbly Poet 
Chaplin, who also edited the TWW paper, Solidarity, drew the 
long stretch. Still defiant, he sang from behind the bars: 

Mourn not your captive comrades who must dwell— 

Too strong to strive— 

Each in his steel-bound coffin of a cell, 

Buried alive: 

But rather mourn the apathetic throng— 

The cowed and meek— 

Who see the world’s great anguish and its wrong 

And dare not speak! 

Eugene Debs, the Socialist, went to prison, too, to be- 
come Convict No. 9653 in the federal pen 
at Atlanta and to receive, while still be- 
hind the bars, almost one million votes as 
a candidate for the highest office in the 
United States. 

In midsummer of 1917, the [WW en- 
tered a strike that had been called by the 
Shingle Weavers and Timber Workers 
unions in Idaho, Oregon and Washing- 
ton. With their usual speed, the Wobs sent 
organizers to almost every camp and saw- 
mill in the vast region, and set up their 
picket lines. There was a lot of slugging. 
Wobblies were tossed into mill ponds, 
beaten up, chased into the woods, ridden 
on rails, The strike quickly slowed produc- 
tion to such a point that the Army sent 
troops to protect mills and workers that 
were making lumber for the Camp Lewis 
cantonment. Sensing a defeat, the Wobs 
announced they were calling off the strike 
but also “transferring it to the job”—which 
meant a “conscious withdrawal of effi- 
ciency,” or shoddy work, or even down- 
right sabotage on machinery. Mysterious 
fires broke out in the timber. Large spikes 
allegedly were found in sawlogs. Emery 
dust appeared in the gears of donkey en- 
gines. Stickers depicting mean-looking 
black cats and wooden shoes (sabots) were 
found everywhere. (A “sab-cat” in Wobbly 
language is an expert in sabotage.) 

One of the demands of the umber strike 
was for the eight-hour day; and in 1918 
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this was granted. Meanwhile, however, the government had put 
thousands of soldiers to work in the woods, getting out spruce 
for airplane manufacture; and it also formed the Loyal Legion 
of Loggers and Lumbermen, a group of workers pledged to the 
prosecution of the war against Germany and also to use of 
arbitration in the business of industrial relations. And peace 
came to the troubled Northwest timber—for a while. 

The titanic struggle we now call World War I came to an 
end on November 11, 1918. Hundreds of Wobblies remained in 
jails and prisons all over the country, but other Wobs were busy 
re-opening IWW halls that had been closed, usually by raids, 
legal and otherwise, during the war. 

Then came the most famous, or most notorious, incident in 
the whole history of the IWW. It happened in the small city of 
Centralia, Washington, a sawmill town in the center of a large 
logging area. 

It was November 11, 1919. At about 3 o'clock in the afternoon, 
a band played Over There and Madelon in the flag-decked town, 
and Centralia’s first Armistice Day parade swung proudly into 
Tower Avenue and moved north. 

In the line of march were troops of Boy Scouts, two lodges of 
Elks, ex-sailors of the Navy, Canadian veterans, Red Cross 
nurses and members of two posts of the newly formed American 
Legion. Everybody, or nearly everybody, in Centralia felt that 
this was a happy patriotic affair. 

When it reached Third Street, the parade countermarched, 
turning about to retrace the same route back down Tower 
Avenue. This twice-used route of march led past the IWW hall, 
in the Roderick hotel, a false-front, ramshackle building. When 
the Centralia contingent of the American Legion was abreast 
or almost in front of the Roderick, it was halted by its com- 
mander, Warren O. Grimm. “Halt . . . close up,” was the specific 
command given. 

There, in front of the IWW hall, the Centralia Legion boys 
paused a moment. What happened in the next split second has 
been hopelessly in dispute for the past twenty-nine years. 

What is assuredly and horribly known is that shouts and cries 
and the dry, sinister crackle of rifle fire broke out simultaneously. 
And that Warren Grimm reeled and fell to the sidewalk, clutch- 
ing at his stomach, mortally wounded. 

And that Arthur McElfresh, Legionnaire, went down dead 
with a bullet through his head. 

And that Ben Casagranda, Legionnaire, was halted by a leaden 
slug and crumpled on the pavement. 

And that Earl Watts and Eugene Pfitzer and Bernard Eu- 
banks, Legionnaires all, were felled in a rain of bullets that 
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stung and left scars but did not kill... . It was bad enough 
already, yet these dead, dying and wounded were only the 
beginning of Centralia’s ghastly tragedy. 

Shouting and screaming in sudden fear and dismay, the 
Legion men stormed the Roderick, crashing the windows and 
battering down the barred and bolted door of the Wobbly hall, 
to sweep in just as a man ran for the back door, automatic in 
hand, firing as he fled out and into the alley. 

“Get him!” someone shouted. “Get him! He's the Wobbly 
secretary!” 

Out the back door and into the alley rushed the Legion men. 
The man with the automatic was only a little ahead, running 
fast and reloading. Through back yards, over fences and across 
vacant lots went the Wobbly, the crowd after him. Once the 
man stopped to empty the pistol at his pursuers, vainly, then 
turned to run again. 

The chase led into the open fields that line the small Skoo- 
kumchuck River, with Dale Hubbard, Legionnaire, in the lead. 
The rest were stringing along far behind. 

When he got to the river, the fleeing Wobbly, who was Wesley 
Everest, recently discharged from the Army, walked into the 
water and started to cross. But rains had swollen the stream 
and it was deep, swift and swirling. The Wobbly turned and 
waded quickly back to shore, where he stood in the tall grass, 
pistol in hand, waiting. Dale Hubbard came on without pause. 


What the Wobbly said and what Dale Hubbard 
said will never be known. The Wobbly raised the 
pistol and fired, and Hubbard went down in a 
heap, to die shortly after. The Wobbly then threw 
the gun into the grass. The crowd of Legionnaires 
was now upon him and they took him into custody. 

Yet “custody” is hardly the word. Wesley Everest was un- 
mercifully battered and beaten up by the time he had been led, 
a rope around his neck, to the Centralia police station. But it 
was a day of violence, and it was far from done. 

Everest was not the only Wobbly implicated. When the 
Legion men burst into the hall they found Britt Smith, the [WW 
secretary, and Bert Faulkner, a logger. Both were taken to the 
police station. In a large icebox, in the rear of the hall, the 
crowd found Ray Becker, Mike Sheehan, James McInerney 
and Tom Morgan. 

But the deadly fire that had mowed down the Legionnaires 
had come not only from the Wobbly hall but from elsewhere. 
Witnesses had seen streaks of flame and smoke spurt from a 
window in the Arnold hotel, across Tower Avenue almost op- 
posite the IWW hall; and others had seen a man firing a rifle 
from a window in the Avalon Hotel, half a block away on the 
avenue and south. 

Nor was that all. Other witnesses had seen men with rifles 
on the side of Seminary Hill, perhaps a quarter of a mile from 
the hall. These men, it was vowed, had fired into the massed 
Legionnaires and townspeople at some time during the brief 
battle. 

A couple of hours after the shooting, two more Wobs, John 
Lamb and O. G. Bland, were taken at their homes by police and 
Legion men and put into the city jail. 

By the time the early November night came to Centralia 
that day, the city was filling up with ex-soldiers who had heard 
ol the tragedy and had flocked in from surrounding towns. The 
story went that Wobblies had, with no reason at all, shot down 
and killed American Legion men who were holding a parade. 

Then, at 7 o'clock that evening, every light in Centralia 
suddenly went out; somebody, unknown then and unknown 
today, had pulled the main switch at the city’s power house. 

Swiftly through the darkened streets a mob converged on the 
city jail. There was no talking, little noise of any kind; and if 
the police made any opposition, it is not in the record. 

Quietly the mob went about its work. It took Wesley 
Everest, who had killed popular Dale Hubbard, from his cell 
and put him in an automobile. Then a cavalcade of cars moved 
out of the darkened city. Once more the street lamps went on. 

When the motor column arrived at a bridge over the Chehalis 
river, a mile or so out of town, Wobbly Everest was bundled 
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out and onto the planking. And now, with the glare of a dozen 
automobile lights playing upon the scene, a rope was put around 
Everest’s neck, the other end tied to a beam. Then the man 
was kicked off the bridge. 

While the body dangled, dancing horribly and twisting in 
the brilliant lighting, it was riddled with bullets. It dangled 
thus until after daylight, when an unknown hand mercifully cut 
it down. 

The record of Centralia’s Armistice Day of 1919; five dead, 
three wounded. 

On the melancholy morning of the 12th, a huge man hunt 
got under way. Tragedy accompanied the man hunt, too, for 
jittery fingers were on the triggers of almost a thousand guns: 
John Haney, member of a posse, was shot and killed by a mem- 
ber of another posse who mistook the unfortunate man for a 
Wobbly. Much of western Washington was under arms and in 
a state of fear and hate that the present younger generation 
will find hard to understand. The name Wobbly had grown 
into a terror-word, something equivalent to “monster.” 

Bert Bland, Wobbly, was taken at Independence by deputies. 
Loren Roberts, Wobbly, gave himself up to police. Eugene 
Barnett, Wobbly, was discovered in his home in Centralia. One 
“John Doe” Davis and one Ole Hanson, who soon were to be 
badly wanted, were not found. 

Elmer Smith, Centralia lawyer and attorney for the [WW in 
that city, had been arrested at his home immediately after the 
shooting. 

Shorn of all its legal verbiage, the charge against the Wobblies 
named in the indictment was that they had conspired to bring 
about the murder of Warren Grimm. On a change of venue, 
the trial was held in Montesano, in an atmosphere of fear that 
was increased in no small part by the appearance of federal 
troops. 

George Vanderveer, Wobbly counsel, maintained that the 
accused had not conspired to kill but instead had lawfully 
determined to defend their hall against a raid that had been 
planned and fostered by the “business and industrial interests 
of Centralia.” The American Legion members, so the defense 
sought to show, had been the unwitting tools of this conspiracy 
to raid the hall. Defense also maintained that no shot had been 
fired until the Centralia Legion contingent made a massed 
attack on the hall. 

What IWW Counsel Vanderveer wanted to get into the 
evidence, but which was not permitted by the court, was the 
fact of a previous raid on the Centralia IWW hall. It had been 
made in May of 1918, during a parade staged to raise money 
for the Red Cross. Its perpetrators were described only as a 
“sroup of Centralia business men.” In any case, the hall was 
raided, men found inside were beaten and the furniture and 
records were destroyed, Hence, said Vanderveer, Wobblies 
feared another raid. 


What was more, the Wobs had advance information about 
a second raid; and a week before Armistice Day of 1919, the 
Centralia 1WWs had prepared and distributed a pamphlet to 
townsmen, saying an attack was planned and asking all law- 
abiding citizens to join in preventing it. 

Although these important items of defense testimony were not 
permitted at the trial, the jury found nobody guilty of pre- 
meditated murder. Instead, it convicted, on second-degree 
charges, the following Wobblies: Eugene Barnett, John Lamb, 
O. G. Bland, Bert Bland, Britt Smith, Ray Becker and James 
McInerney. Loren Roberts was found insane. 

The sentences ran from twenty-five to forty years, in the state 
pen at Walla Walla. Today, in 1948, all the defendants have 
been freed, except McInerney, who died in prison. 

If authorities thought that the Centralia affair, which was 
technically a defeat for the Wobblies, had laid the [WW in its 
grave, they were mistaken. The Wobs, propagandists to a man, 
used what they termed the “Centralia Conspiracy” for recruit- 
ing and money-raising purposes, most successfully. Ralph Chap- 
lin, Walker C. Smith and others wrote able pamphlets setting 
forth the IWW side of the story. Elmer Smith, the WW attor- 
ney, toured the West, holding meetings and speaking for money 
with which to appeal the case to higher courts. Picnics that 
attracted thousands of people were held to raise more money. 
Not until the last Centralia “victim” had been freed did the 
Wobblies cease their efforts. 

The ranks of the Wobblies increased steadily during the 
period from 1920 to 1923. In 1923 they pulled the last of their 


really great strikes in the lumber industry of the Vacific North- 
west. I covered portions of that upheaval, which ranged over 
un immense territory, 600 miles up and down the map and 600 
miles across. A striker on a picket line in Aberdeen, Washington, 
was shot and killed. A clash between pickets and nonstrikers in 
Raymond, Washington, resulted in the death of one and the 
wounding of another. Once, I nearly got it myself. As a news- 
paperman I was in the Coos Bay region of Oregon, checking on 
the strike, and this day was walking up a timber-lined road that 
led along a sidehill to the Coos Bay Lumber Company’s sawmill. 

There was no sign of a picket along or beside the road, yet 
suddenly a big rock, then another, sailed over my head and 
crashed in the woods below the road. I couldn’t see a soul, and 
didn’t stop long to look, for another stone, the size of my two 
fists, barely missed me. I quickened my step. Another rock, then 
another and finally a whole rain of them came out of the timber 
above me and so over my head. I learned later, as I had already 
guessed, that the woods above the road was fairly crawling with 
Wobbly pickets, and they didn’t care whom they hit. 


Throughout the 1923 strike, the slogan “Remem- 
ber Centralia” was often used by [WW organizers. 
Many a logger and sawmill worker who had little 
sympathy for the IWW as a labor union did stand 
with them on the Centralia affair. 

The 1923 strike was only partially successful 
in tying up production, So far as I am aware, it was never 
officially called off. It merely petered out. It brought a good 
many of the younger men into the group, however, ard also 
served to keep the Wobblies in the public eye. 

The IWW press, which at that time had weekly papers in 
Chicago, Duluth and Seattle, as well as a monthly magazine, 
was always a rambunctions affair. Its so-called news columns 
were filled with stories that more often than not had little rela- 
tion to fact but were cynically written to madden the proletariat 
into a profound desire to overturn The System, by which was 
meant capitalism. 

The Wobbly editors had a cause celebre, or some sort of 
Menace, on tap at all times. A good Wobbly editor could take 
« walkout of a dozen men in some haywire logging camp and, 
in print, make it sound as if 10,000 starving lumberjacks 
were striking for subsistence wages, for the right of free speech, 
lor white sheets on their bunks and also to free from the dark 
holes of Walla Walla the “Centralia Victims.” 

It was the custom of most Wob editors to serve six months at 
a stretch, then to “return to the point of production”; i.e., a 
job as a working stiff. In this way IWW 
editors were kept from becoming mere 
theorists. 

Just a fairly good IWW editor was 
capable of turning a scuffle on a picket 
line into a Charge of the Light Brigade 
against the massed ranks of the unspeak- 
able minions of slavering capitalists, ogres 
to a man, who liked to eat workers’ babies 
for breakfast. Black studhorse headlines 
of Second-coming size ran away across the 
front page and were somehow maddening, 
even to illiterates. Wobbly cartoonists pro- 
duced fat, barrel-like apes in silk hats who 
wore diamond rings the size of walnuts 
and were usually seen treading with mon- 
strous feet the helpless bodies of women 
and children. 

For many years, the IWW’s Industrial 
Worker had for its leading columnist one 
T-Bone Slim, a_sardonically humorous 
person whose stuff was so good—and often 
so subtle—that I suspect it went over the 
heads of many readers of Wobbly papers. 

-Bone was a maker of words and phrases. 
He paid his respects to B. C. Forbes, the 
financial writer, by pointing out that a 
working stiff who believed that by buying 
some Good Safe Stocks & Bonds, he would 
one day join the ranks of Morgan and 
Rockefeller, was “suffering from the first 
stages of hydro-forbesia.” 

Slim was forever ribbing a featured 
Hearst columnist of the day by referring to 
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Drisbanalities. Kither Slim or some other voluble Wob Was 
always at work cooking up language. Carrying a balloon became 
Wobbly talk for carrying a bedroll or blankets. A nosebag show 
was a camp where midday lunch was carried to the job in a lunch 
bucket. Packing the rigging meant that a man was carrying 
IWW organizing supplies, such as membership cards, propa- 
ganda literature and such, 

One of the most useful Wobbly terms is dehorn. This word 
originally had a surgical meaning in cattle country, but the 
Wobs used it to designate anything in Opposition to [WW teach- 
ings. When one has no horns, i.e., class consciousness, then one 
has no weapons to battle with the monster of capitalism. Dehorn 
goes further. Rum in any form, gambling, automobiles, fiction 
magazines, the Kept Press, prostitutes—all these are dehorn, for 
they take the mind of the worker off the class struggle. A dehorn 
committee is one which, during Wobbly strikes, keeps strikers 
away from liquor joints, seraglios, and gambling places, and 
thus, in theory at least, prevents‘*members from throwing them- 
selves too quickly on the strike funds. 

At the head of T-Bone Slim’s column, the Worker’s editor 
ran a line-cut of a grinning man who looked not unlike the 
conventional pictures of the Devil himself, his hair made into 
horns. “The picture looked very much like him,” so Fred 
Thompson, present editor of the paper tells me. 

“His name was Matt Valentine Huhta, born of Finnish par- 
ents in Ashtabula, Ohio. His most regular occupation was that 
of barge captain in New York harbor. But, come harvest time, 
he grabbed himself a boxcar and went west, usually to Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas. There he ranged around until all the 
wheat was in, riding freights, living in hobo jungles, working 
a few days here, a few there, as a harvest hand. He kept his eyes 
wide open.” 

Slim moved around so fast and so far that I used to think he 
was three or four men, all using the same by-line. Not so, says 
Editor Thompson. Slim knew all the railroad lines and junc- 
tions, and he was uncanny in his ability to time the arrival of 
a freight at some forlorn watertank. He was, in short, a notable 
boomer among a crowd of boomers. He died in 1942. 

In 1923 the Wobbly press and organizers went into battle 
with the State of California, which had passed a Criminal Syn- 
dicalism Act and was beginning to enforce it. The law made 
mere membership in the IWW a crime. More than a thousand 
arrests were made, and the trials went on for months. On 
June 14, 1924, at San Pedro, a mob armed. with clubs attacked 
the IWW hall, where the Wobs were holding an entertainment 
to raise money for defense. The mob beat men and women alike 


“By the time they find out it ain’t just a Hallowe’en 
prank, we'll be over the hill and far away.” 
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and upset a coffee urn which seriously burned several small 
children. - 

Then, with the Wobblies screaming and running for safety, 
the mob captured seven, threw them into a truck and took 
them outside the city. There they were tarred and feathered and 
turned loose. The grand jury could find nobody to indict. 

As for the Wobblies, they continued to agitate against the 
CS Act, as they called it, and so successfully that public opinion 
turned against the law and it became a dead letter, 


But if the Wobblies thrived on persecution from 
without, they ceased to thrive when they started 
fighting among themselves. The internecine 
trouble began in 1924. Like all civil wars between 
opposing factions of a single group, it was €x- 
tremely bitter; and it marked the decline of the 
Industrial Workers of the World. 

A dozen or more reasons for the split have been cited, and 
the subject still comes up for an airing when two or more 
old-time Wobs get together, It would appear, for one thing, 
that some Wobs were so enthused about the revolution in Rus- 
sia and the establishment of the so-called dictatorship of the 
proletariat of the soviets that they wanted the [WW to support 
it actively, even with donations of cash. Other Wobs felt the 
group had no business in Russia and should stick to organizing 
all American workers into One Big Union. 

There were arguments, too, as to whether more of the money 
collected by the [WW should go to lawyers for the purpose of 
getting members out of prison, or less. There were also hot 
arguments as to what should be done about gyppo loggers— 
those who worked by contract and not for wages and were thus 
on the way to becoming either capitalists, or bankrupts. Finally, 
there were clashes of personality among the Wobbly leaders. 

The stewing and bubbling blew up one night in Chicago 
with a violence reminiscent of Wobbly battles with the minions 
of capitalism, when a raiding party of one faction at 
to take over by force the general offices of the IWW, which 
were defended—and that is the proper word—by the other fac- 
tion. Blackjacks swung high and fast, along with clubs and fists, 
and many a head was bloodied. It was open war. The result 
was two separate and distinct groups, each of which called itself 
the one and only blown-in-the-bottle IWW. 

The “outs” declared themselves to be the “Emergency Pro- 
gram.” They opened a new general office, started a new paper, 
the Industrial Unionist, and soon opened branch offices. Thus, 
cities like Portland, Seattle, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Butte, 
Minneapolis and Duluth had not one but two Wobbly halls, 
each claiming to be the only and original brand. 

It was bewildering to the common working stiffs, and they 
quickly began to drop the double-headed organization. A man 
might have paid his dues to a traveling delegate, and had his 
Little Red Card properly stamped up to date; and then, perhaps 
a week later, along would come another delegate, also claiming 
to be the genuine article, who wanted to collect more dues. 
Most of the time the working stiff would just tear his card, gen- 
uine or not, and say the hell with the Wobblies. 

And to cap the whole dismal business, the two factions took 
the war into the courts—the courts of capitalism, of The System. 

The decline of the [WW was prompt and speedy. Just how 
far it went isn’t clear, but before the strife was healed by com- 
promise, the once powerful group had been reduced, in numbers 
and in effectiveness, to merely local actions. Employers, police, 
so-called patriotic groups and even working stiffs paid less and 
less heed to it. 

Yet the Wobblies had seme life left in them, It bubbled up 
and over in Colorado, at daybreak on the morning of Noyem- 
ber 21, 1927, to go into Wobbly history as “The Columbine 
Massacre.” 

In October, the WW had called a strike among Colorado coal 
miners, and claimed that more than 12,000 out of 15,000 men 
had responded. A majority of the coal mines closed down, but 
in Columbine the Rocky Mountain Fuel Company continued 
to operate, Wobblies set up a picket camp near the mine and 
apres pickets across a road at a point allegedly not on company 
and. 

State police had been called to the mine, and presently, in the 
usual clash with strikers, two of the latter were shot and killed. 

Wobbly organizers on the job made certain that news of the 
killings reached all strikers in the Columbine area. Then the 
strikers, inflamed by speakers, held a mass mecting. Miner mu- 
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sicians formed an impromptu brass band. With an American 
flag at its head, the band and a procession of striking miners, 
including their wives, moved onto company property. Shooting 
started. When the smoke cleared, four more strikers were dead, 
and ten or a dozen wounded. The Colorado National Guard was 
moved in and martial law was declared. The strike continued 
for many months more. 

But the Wobblics were fading; they haye never been able 
to regain the membership they had in 1923. In Portland, Oregon, 
long a stronghold of the WW, there is today no Wobbly hall, 
and not many Wobblies. But Arthur Boose carries on. He is 
the same Old Warhorse Boose who bore the torch on the Mesabi 
range when the Wobs gave battle to United States Steel and 
went to prison for his efforts, You'll find him every Saturday 
at the corner of Third and Burnside Streets, on the most cele- 
brated skid-road in the Northwest and perhaps in the world. 


I enjoy hearing him peddle his papers. “Get your copy of 
the Worker,” he chants, “get your double-dose of industrial 
unionism hot off the griddle, learn the truth about the labor 
fakers, get into the One Big Union, be a man, five cents buys 
a complete education for any scissorbill, get your Worker now.” 

High wind, rain, sunshine, sleet or snow, or even troublesome 
cops and street evangels, they are all the same to the Old War- 
horse. He is doing his best to conyert the dehorns, the scissor- 
bills, the finks, hoosiers and bums into rebels; and the only 
rebels who count with Boose are members of the Industrial 
Workers of the World. (He loathes Communists, American or 
otherwise, with a cold hate.) 

It irritates the Warhorse to call him The Last Wobbly. He 
claims there are some 20,000 members of the order in this 
country and Canada. Maybe there are, but they are not in €vi- 
dence in the Pacific Northwest, the real home of the Wobs. 

Against the common charge, made by almost all other unions, 
that the |WW never sought stability as a union, Boose counters 
by saying the LWW always sought stability. He gets pretty warm 
on the subject. 

Fred Thompson explains the matter of stability logically. 
“The [WW’s efforts have necessarily been among those not or- 
ganized,” he says. “Our organizing campaigns have thus been 
among people who did not take unionism of any kind for 
granted, who thought merely of organizing as a way to conduct 
a strike and letting the organization drop out of the picture until 
they struck again. 

“The IWW did a lot of pioneer work that has resulted in 
the eventual growth of other unions, and we do’ not entirely 
regret this either. We expect to get them all back, with the ma- 
turity of the labor movement, into One Big Union. Although 
just at present we are not so much in the headlines as before, 
we have actually achieved more stability than ever we had, and 
have more funds and members than we often did in the more 
hectic years.” 

The old fire and punch, though, scem to have gone. A lew 
months ago the New Republic published an article about the 
Wobbly hero Joe Hill in which the author concluded that Joe 
was probably guilty of the crime for which he was executed— 
as, indeed, it seems likely he was. Thirty years ago a story like 
that would have summoned forces from every hobo jungle east 
of the Mississippi; there would have been verbal fireworks and 
maybe fights as well and surely plenty of noise. What actually 
happened? A few forlorn pickets gathered outside the New 
Republic's offices and paraded up and down carrying protesting 
placards. Most New Yorkers paid little or no attention to them; 
and the papers hardly mentioned them at all, It wasn’t like the 
great days. 

Given as they were to violence, however, the Wobblies were 
as much a part of expanding America as buckwheat cakes, or 
mulligan stew boiled in a tin can over a hobo jungle fire, down 
beside the railroad tracks. Unquestionably many a sober, busi- 
nesslike and “respectable” union today owes a great deal to 
the red-card hoboes who rode the rods and the blinds and 
raised more particular working-stiff hell than any other group 
before or since. The Wobblies were wild, but they exerted a 
tremendous influence,—Stewart Holbrook 
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